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INTRODUCTION 



The chronicle of world history has recorded no more 
momentous event than the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. 

The farther the earth-shaking happenings of October 1917 
recede into the past, the more clearly do we see their signif- 
icance to the destinies of mankind. A reconstruction of the 
unforgettable days of 1917 not only takes us on a journey into 
the past but initiates us in a great school of struggle for 
mankind's happiness. Many nations are now following the 
road that had been pioneered by the October Revolution. 

Capitalism s inevitable revolutionary replacement by social- 
ism was predicted by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the 
tounders of scientific communism. The fall of the bourgeoisie 
and the victory of the proletariat were equally inevitable, thev 
wrote in the Manifesto of the Communist Party. Capitalism is 
he last exploiting system in history. Its development prepares 
the objective conditions for a transition to a higher phase of 
human life, to communism. 

Capitalism entered the final stage of its develop- 
ment— imperialism— -at the turn of the 20th century. 

Lenin regarded monopoly rule as imperialism's main distin- 
guishing feature. Monopoly capital develops as a result of a 
nuge concentration of production, which creates the material 
prerequisites of socialism, while the specific of imperialism is 
that the exploitation of the working people by a handful of 
monopolists is intensified with the result that the contradiction 
between labour and capital, between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat is aggravated. This brings the working class to the 



socialist revolution as the only means of delivering itself from 
imperialist tyranny. In the struggle against the bourgeoisie the 
proletariat enlists to its side other exploited masses of working 
people for whom monopoly rule spells out denial of political 
rights, poverty and ruin. 

In Russia capitalism began to develop later than in the other 
European states, but by the beginning of the 20th century' 
Russia had begun to go over from the wooden plough and flail, 
the water-mill and primitive hand-loom to the iron plough and 
threshing machine, the steam-mill and the power-loom. 
Monopoly capitalism— imperialism— took shape in a country 
with a predominantly small-commodity economy. Feudal-serf 
survivals were strongly entrenched, adversely "affecting the 
economy and hindering the development of the productive 
forces. Technically and economically Russia was far behind the 
advanced capitalist states. Tsarist despotism and capitalist and 
landowner oppression were aggravating the class contradic- 
tions. The people were stirring to political action. Revolution 
was imminent and its cardinal aims were to depose the 
autocracy, put an end to landed proprietorship and proclaim 
Russia a democratic republic. The revolution of 1905-1907 
was crushed. But the lessons learned by the working class in 
the bitter battles against the autocracy "did not pass in vain. 
I he revolution had shown clearly that the workers could 
overthrow tsarism only in a firm alliance with the peasants. In 
assessing the significance of this first revolution. Vladimir 
Lenin wrote that it had trained the fiehters who were 
victorious in 191 7 1 . that another revolution'was in the offing, 
for the causes that had generated the revolutionary storm of 
1905-1907 had not been removed. "This first revolution," he 
wrote, -'and the succeeding period of counter-revolution 
(1907-1914), laid bare the very essence of the tsarist 
monarchy, brought it to the 'utmost limit', exposed all the 
rottenness and infamy, the cynicism and corruption of the 
tsar s clique, dominated by that monster. Rasputin. It exposed 
all the bestiality of the Romanov familv — those pogrom- 
mongers who drenched Russia in the blood of Jews, workers 
and revolutionaries...". 2 

The domination of the landowners and capitalists was deep- 
ening the distress and suffering of the working masses 
Landed proprietorship continued to thrive. Twentv-eight thous- 
and '-noble and upstart landlords", as Lenin called them, 
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owned 62 million dessiatincs (1 dessiatine = 2.7 acres) of land, 
while 10 million peasant households had only 73 million 
dessiatines. 3 

On the eve of the First World War (1914-1918), the mono- 
polies in Russia had gained control of all the basic industries. 
The largest of these was the Prodamet syndicate that marketed 
more than 80 per cent of the country's iron and steel output. 
The huge Prodvagon syndicate was in almost complete control 
of the railway-carriage industry. Three monopolies — Oil, Shell 
and Nobel — held unchallenged sway in the oil industry. The 
monopolisation rate in industry in Russia was higher than in 
France and Britain, being second only to the rate in Germany 
and the United States of America. Large bank monopolies 
were springing up at the same time. Seven banks in St. Peters- 
burg owned over half of the fixed capital of all the joint-stock 
commercial banks. For the level of the concentration of 
banking Russia was ahead of the leading capitalist countries of 
Western Europe. The First World War contributed to the 
growth of the capitalist monopolies. That period witnessed the 
appearance of 897 new joint-stock companies with a capital of 
over 1,600 million rubles. 4 Moreover, it witnessed the reorga- 
nisation of the existing monopoly associations, the growth of 
the banks and the formation of new large financial-industrial 
groups. War-time super-profits rapidly enhanced the economic 
might of the monopolies. 

Lenin wrote: "The number of large shareholders is insignif- 
icant; but the role they play, like the wealth they possess, is 
tremendous." 5 A few thousand (or, perhaps, even not more 
than a thousand) of the richest people in Russia owned the 
bulk of the wealth that had accumulated through the exploita- 
tion of the labour of others, and held all the threads of control 
over social production and the distribution of goods. 6 The 
development of monopoly capitalism and its evolution into 
state-monopoly capitalism, that was accelerated through the 
gearing of the economy for war-time requirements, were 
regarded by Lenin as the key indicator of the maturing of the 
objective conditions for the socialist revolution. He noted that 
"no revolt can bring about socialism unless the economic 
conditions for socialism are ripe." 7 

During the war the bourgeoisie acquired greater economic 
power and became more organised politically. The military- 
industrial committees that had been set up by the big bou'r- 
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geoisie by the beginning of 1915 took over many government 
agencies that were formed during the war to regulate the 
economy. In the "progressive bloc", which united all the 
bourgeois parties in the State Duma — Octobrists, Progressives, 
Constitutional Democrats and other smaller groups — the lead- 
ership was in the hands of the main party of the bourgeoisie, 
the Constitutional Democrats, who called themselves the 
"people's freedom" party. They were the party of the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie. 

The first imperialist war brought the contradictions in Rus- 
sia to a head and gravely affected the condition of the workers 
and peasants. Long queues appeared at the food stores and 
bakeries in the industrial centres. Barrack-room practices were 
instituted at the factories. People who ventured to speak out 
against the arbitrary rule and exploitation were jailed or sent to 
the firing lines. The war wrought economic "havoc that 
embraced industry, transport and agriculture. Of the 9,750 
large factories, 3,884 or 37,8 per cent were idle during the 
war. 8 The railways did not cope with the traffic. 

By 1917 nearly 16 million men 9 had been called up, with 
the result that there was a shortage of labour in the country- 
side. Nearly one-third of the peasant households were left 
without labour. Compared with 1916 the output of staple 
grains dropped by 25,600,000 tons. 10 The area sown to crops 
was reduced. The external debt, which totalled 5,400-5,600 
million rubles in 1913, increased by nearly 5,200 million 
rubles. 11 Russia's financial dependence on foreign countries 
grew sharply. 

Toward the beginning of 1917 the economic dislocation 
reached such proportions that the usual means of regulating 
the economy at the disposal of the capitalist state could no 
longer extricate the country from this desperate situation. Rus- 
sia could only be saved from the impending economic disaster 
by resolute revolutionary measures against the omnipotence of 
capital. 

The battle-steeled proletariat of Russia headed by its Party 
was the only force that could lead the exploited masses that 
were rising to attack the autocracy. By 1917 the proletariat 
was still a relatively small segment — roughly 10 per cent — of 
the population. 12 But in any capitalist country, Lenin noted, 
the strength of the proletariat is far greater than the proportion 
it represents of the total population. 13 "That is because," he 
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wrote, "the proletariat economically dominates the centre and 
nerve of the entire economic system of capitalism, and also 
because the proletariat expresses economically and politically 
the real interests of the overwhelming majority of the working 
people under capitalism." 14 

The industrial proletariat grew numerically during the war. 
At the beginning of 1917 the enterprises subordinated to the 
Factory and Mining Inspectorate and the state-run enterprises 
employed 3,500,000 workers as against 3,100,000 in 1913. 
Nearly 3,300,000 workers were employed in transport, con- 
struction and communication. 15 

Moreover, a large number of workers was employed in the 
artisan industry, in agriculture, in commerce and so on. 

In no other country was there such a high concentration of 
workers as in Russia. In 1915 nearly 60 per cent of the workers 
were engaged at large factories employing over 500 work- 
ers. 16 Even in a highly developed capitalist country like the 
USA, only one-third of all the workers were employed at large 
factories on the eve of the war. 17 This high concentration of 
workers at Russia's main industrial centres contributed to the 
growth of proletarian consciousness and organisation and 
facilitated the work of the Bolsheviks in uniting the workers. 

Moreover, this concentration was furthered by the war on 
account of the expansion of military production in the old, 
developed regions. Over half of the industrial proletariat 
(nearly 64 per cent) worked in the Petrograd and Central 
Industrial regions. 18 There were large contingents of workers 
in Kharkov, Odessa, Kiev, Rostov-on-Don, Yekaterinburg and 
Baku, which became the revolutionary centres in their regions. 
Lenin attached immense importance to this distribution of the 
main forces of Russia's working class in the country's key 
centres. "Capitals, or, in general, big commercial and indus- 
trial centres (here in Russia the two coincided, but they do not 
everywhere coincide), to a considerable degree decide the polit- 
ical fate of a nation...." 19 

Even during the difficult war years Russia's working class 
was the most revolutionary in the world. No other contingent 
in the world working-class movement had such a wealth of 
experience of struggle under the most diverse political condi- 
tions. As the most consistently revolutionary class, the proletar- 
iat came forward as the leader of all the forces opposed to 
tsarism and capitalism. "Only the proletariat," Lenin wrote, 
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" — by virtue of the economic role it plays in large-scale 
production — is capable of being the leader of all the working 
and exploited people, whom the bourgeoisie exploit, oppress 
and crush, often not less but more than they do the proletar- 
ians, but who are incapable of waging an independent 
struggle for their emancipation." 20 

One of the mainsprings of the strength of the proletariat of 
Russia was that it had an ally — the poorest section of the 
peasants. Moreover, it had massive support from urban non- 
proletarian strata. By 1917 Russia had an urban population of 
over 22 million, 21 a considerable proportion of whom con- 
sisted of artisans, small shopkeepers and junior office 
employees. But most of these people were exploited and their 
life was not easy. 

On account of their dual economic status the petty-bour- 
geoisie constantly vacillated between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, were hesitant and inconsistent. The Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties were the political 
barometer showing this vacillation of the urban and rural 
petty-bourgeois strata. On the other hand, the development of 
capitalism, the war and the economic dislocation fostered the 
proletarianisation of the petty-bourgeois strata, brought their 
political and economic condition closer to that of the proletar- 
iat and quickened revolutionary feeling among a considerable 
section of the petty-bourgeoisie. This made the petty-bour- 
geoisie, chiefly the poorest sections of the peasants, interested 
in an alliance with the proletariat. 

In formulating one of the basic propositions of the theory of 
socialist revolution, Lenin took the specifics of the class struc- 
ture in Russia into account. The proletariat, he noted during 
the first Russian revolution, was a minority. "It can become 
the great, overwhelming majority," he wrote, "only if it 
combines with the mass of semi-proletarians, semi-proprietors, 
i. e., with the mass of the pettv-bourgeois urban and rural 
poor." 22 

The Bolshevik Party headed by Lenin was the tested leader 
of Russia's proletariat, which comprised the vanguard of the 
international working-class movement. During the war the 
revolutionary movement continued to mount in Russia. The 
overthrow of tsarism, the eradication of all survivals of 
serfdom and a democratic solution of the agrarian problem 
became the immediate tasks of the approaching revolution. 
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However, in Russia the revolution could not stop at that. In a 
country with an ugly intertwining of capitalist and pre-capital- 
ist relations the survivals of serfdom could not be removed 
without striking a crushing blow at imperialism, without pro- 
gress towards socialism. Lenin stressed that the latter task had 
drawn very close to the former. 

The revolutionary crisis matured rapidly. The strike move- 
ment embraced the main industrial regions. According to con- 
servative estimates, 676,000 workers were on strike in January 
and February 191 7. 23 The peasants stepped up their struggle 
for land, setting fire to the manor houses of hated landowners 
and seizing their grain and implements. The tsarist secret 
police reported to Petrograd, then the capital of Russia, that 
the situation in the countryside was reminiscent of 1905. There 
was unrest among the non-Russian regions. The risings in the 
Central Asian regions and Kazakhstan in mid-1916 involved 
tens of thousands of people. Revolutionary actions com- 
menced in the armed forces. Such was the situation on the eve 
of the revolution of February 1917. 

The tsarist autocracy and the ruling classes feverishly 
looked for ways of averting the inexorably approaching revo- 
lution. 

The government planned to sign a separate peace with 
Germany in order to have a free hand to deal with the "in- 
ternal enemy". But a termination of the war did not square 
with the interests of the bourgeoisie. For its part the Russian 
imperialist bourgeoisie, which was closely linked with the capi- 
talists of Britain, France and the USA, decided to forestall the 
revolution by a palace coup. They wanted Nicholas II, who 
was hated by the people, to abdicate in favour of his young son 
Alexei, with Mikhail, the tsar's brother, acting as regent. They 
believed that this would enable them to continue the war until 
the victorious end. 

However, nothing came of the plans of the autocracy and 
the bourgeoisie. A people's revolution broke out. The strike at 
the Putilov Works, started on February 18, 1917, served as the 
signal for massive revolutionary action by the proletariat. In 
Petrograd nearly 200,000 workers, 24 or almost half of the 
entire work force, downed tools. 

Acting on the decision passed by the Central Committee 
Bureau and the Petersburg (Petrograd) Committee of the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks), the Bol- 
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sheviks headed the actions of the workers of Petrograd On 
February 25 the Petersburg Committee of the RSDLP(B) put 

Z tn J? I Wh i C S n ated: " A Stru ^ ,e Kes ahead but certain 
victory awaits us! Rally to the red banners of the revolution!. 

All the landed estates to the people! Down with the war! Long 

live the brotherhood of the workers of the world'" 25 The 

appeal of the Bolsheviks for a determined struggle for the 

overthrow of the autocracy was heard as a clarion ca£ The 

^nCll t0PPa8e gr T int ° 3 generaI strikc - ^lumns of 
demons rators carrying banners with the slogans "Down with 
the tsar and "Bread and peace!" marched to the Nevsky 
Prospekt in the heart of the city. Clashes broke out between the 
police and the demonstrators. The strike developed into an 
armed rising against tsarism. 

On February 27 the rising spread to almost the whole of 
Petrograd, and in the evening of the same day the workers 

rZVrM by OVCI \ 60 ' 000 ^ops ^ the Petrograd Garrison, 
logether they seized the railway stations, the post and tele- 

SSLc A**? F /n treSS of PetCr and Paul and the bridges 
across the Neva. All political prisoners were released The 

tsarist ministers in the Tavrichesky Palace were placed under 

RTnTP?mr at , fl° f Vict0ry the Russian Burcau of the 
kmjli^B) Central Committee issued a manifesto, "To Ail the 

Citizens of Russia". It called on the workers and soldiers 
forthwith to begin electing representatives to the revolutionary 
government that would meet the people's demand for demo- 
cratic liberties, land, and an eight-hour working day, and 
establish contact with the proletariat of the belligerent states in 
order jointly to secure the termination of the imperialist war 
1 his manifesto was highly evaluated by Lenin. In speaking of 
the tactics employed by the Bolsheviks during the February 
Revolution, he noted that these were the only really socialist 
and revolutionary tactics. 

The autocracy that had oppressed the people of Russia 
collapsed. But it did not fall "by itself", as some present-day 
foreign historians assert. It took the force of the organised 
masses to topple, to use Lenin's words, the thoroughly cCum 
tntnT^ t J n £ ciousI y cIin S in g to and had grown deep 

llu \° Tg Ti m ° f thC $tate - This force was the proletariat, 
which stirred huge sections of the people to action The 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia triumphed 



Section One 
ON THE ROAD 

TO THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
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V. I. Lenin, Moscow October 16, 1918 (Photo by P. Qtsupa) 



Chapter One 

THE SITUATION AFTER 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE AUTOCRACY 



1. DUAL POWER EMERGES 



Despite the efforts of the tsarist administration in the 
gutern.as and the front commanders to suppress reports about 
he revolution, the news that the autocracy had been deposed 
spread quickly throughout the country. Rallies, meeting and 

^^^^^^ z 

people ^h f 10 " g3Ve a " ° Ut,et t0 the creative initiative of the 

The ev^ ^ ° f ? i rovisional revolutionary government™ 
waLd^r 6 °f thC 1905 " 19 07 solution had nol Ln 
"rthe" ^££££2^°* the b f s of thale^ 
setting up Sov e? o wXn' tT* ™ me ,°^ began 
as the Febmarv LvnlnHo S ° IdierS De P uties as soon 

them arorth ese Soviets and were instrumental in forming 

Ru ^an F ]^ triumphed, the 

'eaflet urging KortS?^ ( ? Commi »ee issued a 

«nke commas w'hout ^f" ^ eIcc ^ns to the factory 
comprise the Soviet ofWnrk^n ™ re P resent atives will 

^ organise the movemem toL^' 6 * ^ ^ Undertake 
ovement to form a provisional revolutionary 
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government." 2 The appeal to workers and soldiers, issued on 
the same day by the Petrograd Vyborg District Committee of 
the RSDLP(B) said: "Organisation is the only way we can 
consolidate our strength. First and foremost, elect deputies and 
let them contact each other. A Soviet of Deputies must be 
formed under the protection of the troops." 3 

However, due to the inadequate level of proletarian organi- 
sation and consciousness and to the great preponderance of 
petty-bourgeois elements in the population, the leadership of 
the Petrograd and most of the other Soviets was taken over by 
the petty- bourgeois parties — the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. The Bolsheviks were in the minority in these 
Soviets. 

In characterising the class composition of the Soviets that 
were formed after the February Revolution, Lenin wrote that 
"in these Soviets, as it happens, it is the peasants, the soldiers, 
i. e., petty bourgeoisie, who preponderate...". 4 

The first sitting of the Petrograd Soviet opened in the 
evening of February 27 in the Tavrichesky Palace. In March 
the Bolshevik faction in the Soviet comprised only about 50 
deputies. 5 N. S. Chkheidze, leader of the Menshevik faction in 
the State Duma, was elected Chairman of the Soviet's Execu- 
tive Committee, with the Menshevik M. I. Skobelev and the 
Socialist-Revolutionary A. F. Kerensky as vice-chairmen. 
Three Bolsheviks were elected to the Executive Committee, 
which consisted of 15 members. 

The bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisified landowners decided 
to set up their own organ of power to "restore order", which 
meant suppressing the revolution. This organ, the Provisional 
Committee of the State Duma, was formed on February 27. 
The Socialist-Revolutionary Kerensky and the Menshevik 
Chkheidze were brought into the Committee as representatives 
of the "democratic" wing. This Committee was headed by the 
Chairman of the state Duma M. V. Rodzyanko, a monarchist 
and a rabid reactionary. In the night of February 28, 
Rodzyanko, on behalf of the Provisional Committee, ordered 
the troops of the garrison to return immediately to their 
barracks, and instructed the officers to enforce rigid discipline. 
Hardly hoping that the troops would carry out this order, 
Rodzyanko and some other members of the Committee went to 
the regiments to persuade the soldiers to lay down arms and 
obey their officers. 
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The Bolsheviks called on the workers and troops to disre- 
gard the instructions of the State Duma Committee and obey 
only the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

At the very first sitting of the Petrograd Soviet, held in the 
night of February 28, it was decided to form a workers' militia 
to enforce revolutionary order in the city. A few days later the 
Bolshevik newspaper Pravda wrote: "Thanks to the revolu- 
tionary workers' militia exemplary order reigns on the out- 
skirts. Hooliganism has vanished from the streets as dust blown 
away by storm winds." 6 

The Soviet sent commissars to all the districts of Petrograd 
to organise the new authority and posted troops and Red 
Guards at the State Bank and the Mint. The railway stations, 
the telegraph office and the printshops were guarded by 
revolutionary workers and soldiers. The Soviet set up a Food 
Commission to improve the food supply for the city. 

An extremely important revolutionary measure by the Pet- 
rograd Soviet was its Order of the Day No. 1 of March 1 to the 
troops of the Petrograd Military District. This order, drawn up 
by a group of the Soviet's soldiers' deputies headed by the 
Bolsheviks A. N. Paderin and A. D. Sadovsky, prescribed 
the formation of elective soldiers' committees in all military 
units and stated that all weapons were to be placed at their 
disposal. Soldiers and sailors were accorded equal rights with 
other citizens. Rank address to officers was abolished. The 
order established the direct subordination of military units to 
the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

The Military District Command announced that this order 
was a fabrication of trouble-makers and threatened summary 
action against those who ventured to disseminate, much less 
carry it out. But the order became known not only to the 
troops of the Petrograd District. The whole Army learned of it. 
However, the Petrograd Soviet was inconsistent. The Menshe- 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries were incapable of inde- 
pendent action. Faced with the choice of whether to go along 
with the proletariat or the bourgeoisie, they sided with the 
latter. This took place at the time when even the Chairman of - 
the State Duma M. V. Rodzyanko acknowledged that on 
February 27 the "Socialist Party was in control of the Petro- 
grad Garrison and had become the master of the situation". 7 
the power of the Soviet was unchallenged, yet its leaders made 
a compact with the bourgeoisie 
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Late in the evening of March 1 the Provisional Committee 
of the State Duma held a joint conference with the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders of the Petrograd Soviet 
at which they discussed the formation of a government. The 
sides came to agreement on the composition of the new 
government. 

Prince G. Y. Lvov, a big landowner whom the tsar had 
been grooming for the post of Prime Minister before the revo- 
lution, became the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. The 
following appointments were made: Minister of Foreign 
Affairs— P. N. Milyukov, leader of the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic Party (the principal party of the bourgeoisie); Minister 
of the Army and Navy— A. I. Guchkov, leader of the Octobrists 
(a party of the big landowners and capitalists); Minister of 
Commerce and Industry— M. I. Tereshchenko, a leading 
capitalist; Minister of Finance— the Progressist A. I. Ko- 
novalov, a big capitalist; Minister of Justice— the Socialist- 
Revolutionary A. F. Kerensky, who represented the "demo- 
cratic" wing in the government; Minister of Agricul- 
ture—A. I. Shingarev (Constitutional-Democrat); Minister 
of Communications— N. V. Nekrasov (Constitutional-Demo- 
crat); Minister of Education— A. A. Manuilov (Constitu- 
tional-Democrat); Chief Procurator of the Synod— V N Lvov 
(Centre); and Minister of State Control— I. V. Godnev (Oc- 
tobnst). It was quite obvious that without the support of the 
Soviet the new government would be deposed by the workers 
and soldiers before it was a day old. To approve the new 
government the leaders of the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries convened a plenary meeting of the Petrograd 

u V ?«T March 2 - At this meetin g the Bolsheviks opposed 
the SR-Menshevik draft of an agreement between the Soviet 
and the bourgeoisie. 

But the Soviet passed by a majority vote a decision 
approving an agreement between the Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee and the Provisional Committee of the State Duma on 
the formation of the bourgeois Provisional Government As 
the leaders of the petty-bourgeois parties saw it, since a 
bourgeois revolution had taken place the power should go to 
the bourgeoisie. They believed that a socialist revolution could 
only take place in countries where the productive forces had 
reached a high level and the proletariat comprised the majority 
ot the population. In Russia, they argued, these conditions 
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were absent and there could therefore be no question of a 
socialist revolution. 

The leaders of the petty-bourgeois parties proposed setting 
up a Contact Commission with the purpose of placing the 
actions of the bourgeois government under "revolutionary 
control". Speaking of this commission Lenin noted that the 
"Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the Contact 
Commission acted like simpletons who were fed on fancy 
phrases, promises, and more promises". 8 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
appealed to the people to back the Provisional Government, 
concluding an agreement to support it and thereby volunta- 
rily placing state power in the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
Lenin qualified this action as a classical example of betrayal 
of the cause of the revolution and the cause of the prole- 
tariat. 9 

Following the example of Petrograd, the working people set 
up Soviets throughout the country, notably in the main indus- 
trial centres and the large cities. 

In the night of February 27 the Moscow Regional Bureau of 
the RSDLP(B) Central Committee appealed to the workers and 
soldiers of the city and region of Moscow to support insurgent 
Petrograd. 

"Comrades;' the appeal said, "stop working! Soldiers, 
remember that the destiny of the people is now being decided! 
Everybody to the streets! Rally to the red banners of the revo- 
lution! 

'^Elect workers' deputies to the Soviets. Unite in a mono- 
lithic revolutionary force!" 10 

Thousands of Muscovites responded to this appeal. In the 
morning of February 28 demonstrators filled the city's streets. 
The rallies that assembled spontaneously were addressed by 
V. P. Nogin, P. G. Smidovich and other Bolsheviks. In the 
evening of March 1 revolutionary detachments of workers 
joined by soldiers occupied the Central Post Office, the Tele- 
graph Office, the arsenal, the Kremlin and the railway stations, 
the mayor, the governor and the Military District commander 
were taken into custody. Political prisoners were released from 
the gaols. 

On March 1 the Moscow Committee of the RSDLP(B) 
dratted instructions to its deputies in the Moscow Soviet of 
workers Deputies, stating that the Soviet "jointly with the 
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revolutionary organisations of other places must form a Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government as early as possible". 11 

Born, as was the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, in the crucible of revolution, the Moscow Soviet of 
Workers' Deputies enjoyed the unbounded trust and support 
of "the working people. But, as in Petrograd, most of the seats 
in the Moscow Soviet were held by Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. The Menshevik A. M. Nikitin was elected 
Chairman of the Moscow Soviet, but was soon replaced by the 
Menshevik L. M. Khinchuk. As distinct from Petrograd, in 
Moscow a Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies was set up separately 
from the Soviet of Workers' Deputies and the majority of the 
seats in it were held by the Socialist-Revolutionaries. As in the 
case of Petrograd, the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
leaders of these Soviets steered toward an alliance with the 
bourgeoisie, which had set up the Committee of Public Orga- 
nisations in Moscow. On March 2 a plenary meeting of the 
Soviet of Workers' Deputies passed a decision to support the 
Provisional Government if it convened a Constituent 
Assembly. 12 

Developments followed the same pattern in the other 
gubernias. Soviets were set up everywhere and they were 
dominated by representatives not of the proletariat but of the 
petty-bourgeoisie. 

As soon as the news that the tsar had been deposed reached 
the Army the soldiers set up front, army, corps, regimental, 
company and other committees. Some of these committees 
replaced reactionary officers with new commanders and de- 
prived officers of the right to be in charge of weapons. The 
above-mentioned Order of the Day No. 1 of the Petrograd 
Soviet of March 1 served as a cardinal guide-line for these 
committees. 

Very soon the army command found that it could not halt 
the Army's democratisation and preserve the old practices. 
The General Staff took the course of setting up mixed 
committees consisting of officers and soldiers. In a circular 
telegram of March 1 1 General M. V. Alexeyev, the Acting 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief, instructed the front and army 
commanders to supervise the organisation of the soldiers' com- 
mittees and include officers in them in order to keep the situa- 
tion under control. The same line of action was pursued by the 
commanders of all the military districts in order to gain control 
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of the soldiers' committees. In the Draft Provisional Regula- 
tions of Army Organisations in Moscow, adopted in mid- 
March by the Military Commission at the Moscow Military 
District HO, it was underscored that it was in the interests of 
unity in the revolutionary army to set up committees consisting 
of officers and soldiers. By the end of March the vast majority 
of these committees consisted of soldiers and officers. By their 
party affiliation these were SR-Menshevik committees. 

The overthrow of the tsar quickly sparked rallies and meet- 
ings in the rural localities. The peasants arrested the heads of 
the elective district councils and volost elders, the gendarmes 
police and guards. Village, volost and uyezd committees or 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies were formed. These Soviets were 
set up in industrial gubernias earlier than elsewhere. Whereas 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies began functioning in 52 
gubernias at the close of July, 13 such Soviets had already been 
set up in all the gubernias of the Central Industrial Region as 
early as May. This process was somewhat slower in the uyezds 
By mid-July 1917 there were Soviets in only 45.6 per cent of 
Russia's uyezds, 14 while in the Central Industrial Region 
they had been set up in almost all the uyezds. Most of these 
bodies were headed by Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutio- 
naries, who came to terms with the big bourgeoisie. 

Moreover, the bourgeoisie set up and strengthened their own 
organisations. As soon as the Provisional Government was 
formed , organs of that government sprang up in the localities 
m the shape of various committees, and then commissars were 
appointed in all the gubernias and uyezds, the appointments 
being made up by the heads of uyezd and gubernia councils 
iney were, in most cases, prominent representatives of the 
bourgeoisie or the landowners who had held key posts in the 
gubernias and uyezds under the autocracy. According to 
incomplete statistics there were 50 gubernia and 437 uyezd 
commissars at the beginning of Mav 1917. 

thi^f P ^ er thus took sha P e as a result of the overthrow of 
to <h u W3S an un P rece dented intertwining of two dicta- 
KS 81 1 , dictatorship of the bourgeoisie represented by the 
dSoS ( J°^ mm f nt and the revolutionary-democratic 
the SovTets P r °letanat and the peasants represented by 

merit 5? P °T" Sprang from ^-economic causes. It 
merely expressed "a transitional phase in the revolution's 
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development, when it has gone farther than the ordinary 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, but has not yet reached a 
'pure' dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry". 15 
The bourgeois-democratic revolution of February 1917 
marked a steep turn in Russia's history and set all strata of society 
in motion. Millions of people who had held aloof from politics 
now became politically active. Most of them were petty- 
bourgeois: peasants, urban petty- bourgeoisie, junior office 
employees and artisans, who comprised more than 80 per 
cent of the population. 16 The petty-bourgeoisie turned 
toward chauvinism, aligning themselves with the big bour- 
geoisie. 

In the situation that arose after the February Revolution the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries began persuad- 
ing the working masses to support the bourgeoisie on the 
grounds that a war was raging and the country had to be 
defended against the enemy. People who had no experience of 
politics naively believed the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries that the bourgeois Provisional Government 
would meet their cherished aspirations: speedily end the war, 
turn the landed estates over to the peasants and put democratic 
reforms into effect. This was believed not only by the soldiers 
and peasants but also by a section of the workers. Lenin wrote 
at the time: "An attitude of unreasoning trust in the capital- 
ists^ — the worst foes of peace and socialism — characterises the 
politics of the popular masses in Russia at the present moment; 
this is the fruit that has grown with revolutionary rapidity on 
the social and economic soil of the most petty-bourgeois of all 
European countries." 17 

Another reason for the predomination of the petty- 
bourgeois parties in the Soviets was the inadequate organisa- 
tion and political awareness of the proletariat. Over 20 per 
cent of the male industrial workers had been called up for 
military service. 18 Skilled workers, who had gone through the 
school of revolutionary struggle, were affected more than any 
other section of the population by mobilisation into the armed 
forces, which was frequently used as a measure of repression. 
Their place was taken by unskilled workers, chiefly women 
and children. For instance, whereas on January 1, 1914, 
women, juveniles and children comprised 41.5 per cent of the 
industrial labour force, on January 1, 1917 this proportion 
rose to 54.1 per cent. 19 
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The petty-bourgeois substratum that formed among the 
industrial proletariat during the war markedly affected its 
social composition. 

The war seriously weakened the mass workers' organisa- 
tions Repressions were directed mainly at the Bolshevik Par- 
ty; almost all its committees were dissolved. The trade unions 
and even cultural societies were disbanded. This undermining 
of the proletariat's organisations and the infiltration of their 
ranks by petty-bourgeois and bourgeois elements in some 
measure strengthened the position of the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries among the workers 

The Socialist-Revolutionary Party grew quickly, its mem- 
bership reaching hundreds of thousands by the close of May It 

th n S ^ Tgam Jui°^ l n 63 8 ubernias and regions, and also in 
the Baltic and Black Sea fleets and on the Northern, Western, 
Southwestern and Rumanian fronts.** It drew its heaviest ' 
port from soldiers and peasants. In May 1917 the Menshevik 
Party had about 45,000 members belonging to 27 purely 
Menshevik and 27 amalgamated organisations. ^ Menshevik 
influence was strongest chiefly among the urban petty- 
bourgeois masses. ^ y 

The Constitutional-Democratic Party, which represented the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisified landowners, was the lead- 
ing political organisation. As early as March 1917 it had 
branches on more than 50 gubernias and regions." During 
he first few days after the February Revolution the Constitu- 
tional Democrats made every effort to save the monarchy, and 
when that proved to be impossible they quickly adopted 
1917 th? ^T^ 3115 - £ th6ir 7th Congress in March 
parties y ^ aU,anCe With the P e »y-bourgeois 

awIrtZ S rh.v el, " C M nSidered m ° Ve ' f ° r the bour geoisie were 
ahW I y u d n0t cont,nue in Power without such an 

their ^^a^hn^ 0W TK' D ha r ing made this move ' thev firmed «P 
enabled iZ Rl ^ m ^ P arties and groups. This tactic 

measu^Kf m u° retam . P , ower and thev wcre ^Iped in no little 
and IF™ y if- l ^ nahst governments of the USA, Britain 
oled ^ C 35 S °°" 3S the Pr ™ sior >aI Government was 
& 8mSed 'I u th u G S ° le lawM government of Russia. 
R Frrnci^rM^ d K b o y thC US Amba ^ador in Russia David 

Govern m e n ? » 9 * * TtC ^° n given bv the Provisional 
government. However, in addition to recognition, the USA 
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promised the Provisional Government a credit of 500 million 
dollars, 23 which greatly strengthened the hand of the Russian 
bourgeoisie who had come to power. 

2. THE PROLETARIAT IN THE STRUGGLE 

FOR THE REVOLUTION'S FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

The decisive role in uniting the proletarian forces was played 
by its vanguard, the Bolshevik Party, the only political organi- 
sation in Russia that actually championed the basic interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the population. By the beginning 
of 1917, according to conservative estimates, it had 23,600 
members, 24 of whom 60.2 per cent were workers. Its largest 
organisations were in Petrograd (2,000 members), Moscow 
(600 members), Yekaterinoslav (400 members), Kiev (200 
members), Lugansk (100 members) and Kharkov (105 mem- 
bers). 

Following the overthrow of the autocracy leading Bolsheviks 
were released from prison and exile. Pravda, central organ of 
the RSDLP(B), that had been closed in 1913, resumed publi- 
cation on March 5. It made clear that the February Revolution 
was the "first step toward the complete victory of the social 
revolution, toward the complete triumph of the working 
class". 25 It called upon the proletariat to continue the 
struggle. "Comrades workers! Comrades soldiers! Do not sur- 
render your weapons, arm new contingents of the revolu- 
tionary militia. The revolution has not ended, the demands of 
the insurgent people have been made but they have not been 
fulfilled. They can only be fulfilled by ourselves. Strengthen the 
militia! The revolution continues!" 26 

Pravda was followed by the publication of Bolshevik news- 
papers in other cities: Sotsial-demokrat in Moscow, Golos 
sotsial-demokrata in Kiev, Proletarii in Kharkov, Privolzhs- 
kaya pravda in Samara, Golos pravdy in Kronstadt, Kav- 
kazsky rabochii in Tiflis, Bakinsky rabochii in Baku, and so on. 

Revolutionary work in Russia was directed by the Russian 
Bureau of the RSDLP(B) Central Committee that was formed 
in 1912. In its resolution of March 4, in which it defined the 
class affiliation of the Provisional Government, the Bureau 
noted: "The present Provisional Government is essentially 
counter-revolutionary, for it consists of representatives of the 
big bourgeoisie and the nobility, and there can therefore be no 
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settlement with it." 27 In its resolution of March 9. the Bureau 
pointed out that in the war the Provisional Government was 
pursuing the same piratical, imperialist aims as had been 
pursued by the deposed tsarist government. These resolutions 
showed that the Bureau had correctly evaluated the Provi- 
sional Government as counter-revolutionary. However, in the 
complicated situation in Russia following the February Revo- 
lution, some Party organisations and members of the Bureau 
failed to understand what was happening and were unable to 
evolve new tactics. While opposing support for the Provisional 
Government and exposing it as counter-revolutionary, the 
Bureau and some prominent Bolsheviks felt that the situation 
could be rectified by placing the government under control of 
the Soviets. This misguided attitude disoriented Party organi- 
sations and gave the workers, soldiers and peasants the false 
hope that the bourgeois government would safeguard their 
interests. 

Genuinely revolutionary strategy and tactics for the new 
conditions were charted by Lenin. He was living in Switzer- 
land at the time but on the basis of fragmentary reports from 
Russia was able to piece together a faithful picture of the situa- 
tion in Russia. On March 17 in a letter to A. M. Kollontai, 
who was in Oslo to provide the RSDLP(B) Central Committee 
members living abroad with contact with Russia, he stated 
important considerations on the tactics that the Bolsheviks had 
to adopt. He wrote that it was necessary to step up the organi- 
sation of the popular masses and their preparation for "the 
conquest of power by the Soviets of Workers' Deputies. Only 
such a power can give bread, peace and liberty. 

"What is needed today is to finish off the reactionaries, not 
a shadow of confidence or support of the new government (not 
a shadow of confidence in Kerensky, Gvozdyov, Chkhenkeli, 
Chkheidze and Co.) and armed temporising, armed prepara- 
tion of a wider base for a higher stage." 28 In his next letters 
Lenin stressed that the proletariat had to continue the struggle 
for socialism. This required the organisation of Soviets, the 
arming of the workers and the enlistment of the armed forces 
and the working peasants to the side of the proletariat. 

Lenin emphasised that a campaign had to be mounted 
against the defencists. These were mainly Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries who were trying to persuade the 
people that with the overthrow of tsarism the war had ceased 
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to be imperialist and were urging them to "defend the mother- 
land", although the transition of power into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie had not altered the imperialist character of the 
war. Lenin therefore demanded that the Bolshevik Party orga- 
nisations should retain their independence and make no move 
to come to terms with the defencist parties. The mood for unity 
with these parties, he warned, was the greatest danger threat- 
ening the Russian revolution. 

In Letters From Afar, written for Pravda, he formulated the 
Party's tasks in the new conditions. "Now we are in transi- 
tion" he wrote, "from that first stage of the revolution to the 
second, from 'coming to grips' with tsarism to 'coming to grips' 
with Guchkov-Milyukov landlord and capitalist imperial- 
ism." 29 Letters From Afar were a contribution to the theory 
of the socialist revolution, helping the Bolshevik Party to 
understand the situation in Russia after the February Revolu- 
tion. However, some Bolsheviks continued propagating the 
misconceived view that Russia had not matured for the 
socialist revolution. 

While overcoming errors and surmounting difficulties, the 
Party stepped up its work in the Soviets in line with Lenin's 
instructions. In some places the Bolsheviks succeeded in play- 
ing a larger role in the Soviets. 

The Soviets in which the Bolsheviks predominated had from 
the very outset opposed the organs of bourgeois rule. This was 
seen very strikingly in some of the cities in the Central indus- 
trial region— Ivanovo- Voznesensk, Gus-Khrustalny, Kovrovo 
and Orekhovo-Zuyevo. In March the Ivanovo- Voznesensk 
Soviet, for instance, passed a decision to requisition the print- 
shop of the Black Hundred newspaper Ivanovsky listok, 
disarmed the police, and presented an ultimatum to entrepre- 
neurs demanding the reinstatement of Workers who had been 
discharged for participation in the January 1917 strike. The 
Kimry Soviet of Workers' Deputies (Tver Gubernia) super- 
vised the formation of the militia. The Civic Executive 
Committee, set up by the bourgeoisie, had to obtain the 
Soviet's sanction for its activities. At the Lyudinovo Works 
(Kaluga Gubernia), all managerial functions were taken over 
by the Soviet. The Soviet's Investigation Commission super- 
vised the fulfilment of orders and the supply of primary mate- 
rials to the factory. No person could be discharged or given 
employment without the commission's knowledge. 
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In the town of Vyazniki (Vladimir Gubernia) all authority 
was vested in the amalgamated Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' 
and Peasants' Deputies. The Soviet ordered factory owners to 
pay the workers their wage for the six days they had been on 
strike. The complaint lodged by the factory owners with the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry against the Soviet is 
indicative. They wrote that the Soviet was operating as the 
local authority, giving the workers the confidence that all their 
demands were mandatory for factory owners. "We are helpless 
against the workers' demands, which are in all cases supported 
by the Soviets." 30 

In Yekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk), Verkhnaya Tura, Nev- 
yansk, Minyar, Motovilikha, Lysva and other towns in the 
Urals the Bolshevik-headed Soviets likewise functioned as the 
actual organs of power. In the Gorlovka-Shchcrbinovka region 
of the Donbas, where the Bolsheviks had considerable 
influence among the miners, the Soviets took over control of 
all enterprises and no worker could be discharged without their 
sanction. They sent representatives to the courts and controlled 
the administration of justice. 

Alongside the Soviets, the mass outburst of revolutionary 
feeling brought to life a new militant organisation — the factory 
committee. As organisations of the revolutionary class that 
had been strongly influenced by the Bolsheviks as soon as they 
were formed, the factory committees were exponents of the 
most revolutionary and radical initiatives in the life of the 
factories and in politics. 

They were elected by all the workers, regardless of trade. 
The rules of the Petrograd factory committees stated that elec- 
tions are held by decision of a general meeting of workers and 
employees of a given enterprise or of its departments or 
workshops. All workers, regardless of sex, age, nationality or 
religion, enjoyed the right to elect and be elected. The elections 
were held by secret ballot. To be valid, at least half of the elec- 
tors had to take part in the elections. Members of the factory 
committee and their deputies could be deprived of their 
mandate at any time by the electors. The rules of the Petrograd 
and of other factory committees eloquently show the demo- 
cratic character of the elections to these organisations of the 
proletariat. 

In March and April factory committees sprang up in all the 
industrial regions. For reasons we have already mentioned and, 
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mainly, on account of the considerable change that had taken 
place in the composition of the working class during the war, 
the leadership of many of the factory committees fell into the 
hands of representatives of the petty-bourgeois parties, chiefly 
the Menshevik Party. But as distinct from the Soviets, the 
Bolshevisation of the factory committees proceeded much fast- 
er. Because of their close link with the workers, they were able 
to respond to the revolutionisation of the proletariat much 
more effectively. They quickly became reliable strongpoints of 
the Bolshevik Party. 

The trade unions contributed much toward organising the 
working class. They were set up in Petrograd and Moscow 
earlier than elsewhere. 

In urging the working class to form trade unions, the 
Moscow Bolsheviks said: "There must be trade unions in all 
trades. Do not wait for permission. Get your trade unions 
going at once, without preliminary permission. Select your prem- 
ises today, publish the address, set up a temporary bureau 
and enrol members." 31 In Moscow and Petrograd 130 trade 
unions were formed in March and April. During this period, 
according to incomplete data, over 2,000 trade unions were set 
up throughout Russia. 32 The greatest ability for organisation 
was displayed by contingents of the proletariat such as the 
metalworkers and the textile workers. Trade unions were formed 
by railway workers, tanners and printers; artisans, watch- 
men and servants likewise formed various organisations. Cen- 
tral trade union bureaux, uniting the trade unions in a given 
territory and coordinating the work of branch unions, were 
formed in some of the industrial centres. 33 The Bolsheviks 
scored notable success in directing the trade union movement 
as early as during the very first few months after the February 
Revolution, especially among the metalworkers and textile 
workers. In the smaller unions, such as the printers' and rail- 
waymen's unions, the leading positions were occupied by the 
Mensheviks. 

Lenin set the Bolsheviks the task of organising the masses 
and securing the transfer of all power to the Soviets peacefully, 
but, at the same time, he made it clear that the workers had to 
be armed. This was translated into life by the formation of 
armed detachments of workers under Bolshevik leadership 
immediately after the February Revolution. These detach- 
ments quickly gained strength and their organisation was 
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improved. In early March 2,600 men were elected to the 
workers' militia at meetings at the factories in Petrograd In 
Kharkov the workers' militia was 600-strong by March 10. 
Detachments of the workers' militia* were formed m Moscow, 
Minsk, Revel, Saratov and other cities. An indication of the 
numerical strength of the workers' militia in Petrograd is given 
by the fact that it required 55,000 rifles and 30,000 revolvers. 
These weapons were seized by the workers of Petrograd at the 
Sestroretsk Arms Factory during February-March. The mam 
assignment of this militia was to protect factories. 

The workers' militia was the basis on which the Red Guards 
were formed. In this important undertaking, too, the Bolshe- 
viks were the organisers. On March 22 the Bureau of the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee set the "total arming of the 
people and, in particular, the immediate formation of workers' 
Red Guards throughout the country" as the immediate and 
cardinal task of the Soviets. 34 , 
The emergence of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers 
Deputies, factory committees and trade unions and the forma- 
tion of armed detachments of workers were of decisive signifi- 
cance to the further course of the revolution and made the 
workers confident of their strength. The appearance of these 
working-class organisations for the struggle for political and 
economic rights inevitably brought them into collision with the 
bourgeois Provisional Government and the parties backing it. 
For the workers the government's declarations and promises 
about improving their life were not enough. They wanted tan- 
gible proof. . . 

The struggle of the proletariat unfolded mainly over the 
issue of an eight-hour working day. On March 10 the Petro- 
grad Soviet, that acted as the all-Russia organ of the Soviets, 
and the Petrograd Industrialists' Society signed an agreement 
on the institution of an eight-hour working day at the capital's 
factories. 35 This victory of the Petrograd workers, won in a 
persevering struggle against the capitalists, was of immense 
significance to the workers iri other industrial centres. The 
struggle for an eight-hour working day, which was instituted 
either with or without an agreement with factory owners, 
reached a nation-wide scale. 



» These should not be confused with the "people's" militia that 
was formed in the localities by the Provisional Government. 



An eight-hour working day was instituted at most factories 
throughout Russia in the course of March and April. Despite 
the Provisional Government the workers thus obtained the 
satisfaction of one of the major demands in the Bolshevik 
minimum programme. 

Some of the factory committees controlled the distribution 
of primary material, fuel and food, removed managements and 
gave an organised rebuff to the counter-revolutionary actions 
of factory owners. They set up control, managerial, tariff, 
financial and other commissions. As long as power remained 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie, the workers could not, of 
course, take over full control of private enterprises, but even 
this partial control over production and distribution was 
important to the development of the revolution, to preparing 
the workers for managing production. 

Workers' control over production and distribution was ini- 
tiated by the metalworkers of Petrograd. Instructions on the 
organisation of workers' state enterprises were adopted on 
March 1 3 at a conference at which 100,000 workers of the arti- 
llery factories were represented. These instructions stateoSthat 
henceforth the factories would be directed entirely by a collegi- 
um consisting of workers' representatives. The Central Artillery 
Board was helpless against the organised actions of the 
workers. In spite of the authorities, workers' control was 
gradually instituted in other cities. The work of the Bolsheviks 
in mobilising the masses, chiefly workers, began to yield the 
first tangible results. 



3. ANTI-POPULAR POLICIES 

OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

From the very beginning the Provisional Government, which 
renea on the Menshevik-Socialist-Revolutionary majority in 
me Soviets pursued its external and internal policies in the 
'nterests of the classes it championed and represented— the 
bourg eoisie and the landownerSi Small wonder that in jts 

programme statements it said nothing about the termination of 
me ^imperialist war, the transfer of the land to the peasants, an 
dernl.H Ur , W L ° rkin8 da y or 11,6 satisfaction of the other 

ven>H 7 t W ° Fking pe °P Ie - ° n the other hand > albeit in 
ct * rorm, these statements mirrored the demand of the 
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imperialist bourgeoisie for the continuation of the war "to the 

V,Cr Se°Provisional Government made haste to assure the 
Allied Powers that it would abide strictly by all the commit- 
ments in the military agreements signed by the tsarist govern- 
ment. Its policy of continuing the war "to the victorious end 
was camouflaged with verbiage about safeguarding the gams 
of the revolution. The bourgeoisie called upon the working 
people to forget their class enmity for the period of the war and 
shed their blood in defence of the country. They declared that 
the "new, free Russia" could flourish only after she had 
defeated her enemies. . 

The Provisional Government was able to pursue this po ic> 
only as a result of the support it received from the Sociahs - 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks heading the Sonets. The lat- 
ter sought to persuade the workers, soldiers and pcasan s that 
with the victory of the February Revolution the character o 
The war had changed, that it had ceased to be an imperialist 

^Writing of the revolutionary defencism that had enveloped 
large numbers of people in Russia, Lenin noted that it "is on 
the one hand, a result of the deception of the masses by toe 
bourgeoisie, a result of the trustful lack of reasoning on he 
part of the peasants and a section of the workers; it is, on he 
other, an expression of the interests and point of view of the 
small proprietor, who is to some extent interested in amo- 
tions and bank profits, and who 'sacredly' guards the tradi- 
tions of tsarism P which demoralised the Great Russians by 
making them do a hangman's work against the other 
oeoDles" 3 ^ 

The "Socialists" of the Western countries, skilled in deceiv- 
ing their peoples, hastened to the assistance of the Russian 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. Representatives of 
the British and French Socialist parties arrived in Russia at the 
close of March and were warmly received by the Russian 
bourgeoisie. At a reception given for them by the Provisional 
Government, Milyukov, the leader of the bourgeois Constitu- 
tional Democratic Party, assured them that Russia would no 
fail to discharge her duty as an ally. The delegations attended 
a sitting of the Petrograd Soviet, where they stated that the 
continuation of the imperialist war was in the best interests of 
democracy and that the conclusion of peace would come into 
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nflict with these interests. This pronouncement was 
bonded bv the leaders of the Petrograd Soviet. The Bolshe- 

ks were the onlv deputies who laid bare the true purpose of 
this visit of delegates from Western Socialist parties. They said: 
"The Socialists are facilitating the deception of the people. The 
nurpose of your visit is to get the Russian armies to mount an 
offensive " 37 The visiting Socialists addressed a number of ral- 
lies and meetings at which they endeavoured to persuade the 
workers and soldiers that Europe could be saved from falling 
into bondage to monarchist Germany only if the Russian Army 
commenced offensive operations. They toured the Northern 
and Western fronts urging the troops to go on fighting. In 
unison with the policies of the conciliatory parties, their efforts 
yielded some results. 

The peasants, soldiers and the backward segment of the 
workers succumbed to the specious propaganda of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and also of the Russian and Western conciliators, 
and were overwhelmed by the wave of "revolutionary defen- 
cism". They believed the demagogic verbiage about defending 
the revolution, although they had neither a pdlitical nor an 
economic interest in the war. Lenin called these people honest 
defencists. 

The Provisional Government endeavoured to safeguard the 
monarchy. The tsar remained at large while the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Kerensky, who was Minister of Justice, planned 
his escape to Britain. The leaders of the Constitutional-Demo- 
crats and Octobrists, Milyukov and Guchkov, tried to per- 
suade the tsar's brother Mikhail to "assume the supreme 
power". Illuminating in this context is a recorded conversation 
between M. V. Rodzyanko, Chairman of the State Duma, 
and General N. V. Ruzsky, commander of the Northern 
Front. To the latter's question, "How do you see the solution 
of the dynasty problem?", Rodzyanko replied that Nicholas' 
abdication "in favour of his son with Mikhail Alexandrovich 
as regent is becoming the demand of the day". 38 The Russian 
bourgeoisie's bonds with the autocracy were much too close 
for them to want to rupture them. However, in view of the 
feeling of the people, Mikhail declined the throne. Acting on 
the demand of the people the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet passed a decision to arrest Nicholas II and 
imprison him in the Fortress of Peter and Paul, but the Provi- 
sional Government moved him to the Tsarskoselsky Palace, 
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where he was allowed to retain his retinue of servants and 
granted a large allowance. The State Council, the State Duma, 
the Senate, the ministries and the various tsarist committees 
remained virtually inviolate. "At the present time, when the 
landowners and capitalists have come to realise the strength of 
the revolutionary masses," Lenin noted at the time, "the most 
important thing for them is to safeguard the most essential 
institutions of the old regime, to safeguard the old instruments 
of oppression; the police, the bureaucracy, the standing 
army." 39 To a large extent they succeeded in safeguarding all 
this. 

The bourgeoisie set their hopes mainly on the tsarist generals 
and officers, and this was what guided the Provisional Govern- 
ment when it appointed General M. V. Alexeyev, who was 
Chief of Staff under the tsar, as Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Monarchist General L. G. Kornilov as com- 
mander of the Petrograd Military District. The Provisional 
Government's commissars were the mainstay of the bour- 
geoisie and the landowners in the localities. The "new" 
authority hardly differed from its predecessor, the people say- 
ing that "it is the same old coat turned inside out". 

The Provisional Government began forming a "people's 
militia", enlisting former police arid young men from 
bourgeois families. 

The capitalists strengthened their position in the economy. 
They were aided by the Provisional Government, which passed 
a decree facilitating the formation of joint-stock companies, 
lifting all restrictions on business activity by foreigners and, at 
the same time, acknowledging that some state intervention in 
the economy was necessary. Further, it renounced radical 
forms of state intervention such as mandatory syndication, 
universal labour conscription, nationalisation and so on, 
confining itself to some modifications of the military-state 
machine for the "regulation of the economy" that had been 
set up under the tsar. There was only a partial renewal 
of the personnel of the tsarist ministries and standing confe- 
rences, committees and commissions handling economic 
affairs. 

The Provisional Government granted innumerable loans 
and subsidies, which lined the pockets of the monopolists. 
Huge profits were made by the latter from profiteering in the 
black market that was free of "regulation". "In the two months 
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following the revolution," Lenin wrote, "the industrialists have 
robbed the whole of Russia." 40 

A law on grain monopoly, under which all grain over and 
above the quota established by the government had to be sold 
to the state at a fixed price was passed on March 25. However, 
the government did not seriously intend to enforce this law. 
This was made clear by the Constitutional-Democrats who 
were directing supplies. One of them, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture A. I. Shingarev bluntly declared that to avoid prejudic- 
ing the capitalists and the landowners he would not invoke this 
law. 

The Provisional Government had neither the desire nor the 
ability to resolve any of the issues raised by the revolution in 
the interests of the people. It refused to do anything about an 
agrarian reform that would have hit not only the landowners 
but the bourgeoisie themselves, for more than half of the 
landed estates was mortgaged and re-mortgaged to the banks. 
The confiscation of these estates and their transfer to the 
peasants would have been tantamount to confiscating a con- 
siderable portion of the bourgeoisie's capital. 

The only concession that the bourgeoisie and the landowners 
were willing to make was to give recognition "in principle to 
the possibility" of a partial alienation of the landed estates to 
the peasants for compensation. This was the Constitutional- 
Democratic programme for the solution of the agrarian prob- 
lem. For their part, the peasants demanded the confiscation of 
the landed estates, the transfer of all the land to them and its 
distribution on the basis of egalitarian tenure. When this clash 
of interests grew acute, the Constitutional-Democrats insti- 
tuted what they felt would be a subtle move. They proclaimed 
that alienation of the landed estates would be compulsory, but 
added the proviso that compensation would be paid to the 
landowners by the state. This meant, of course, that the people 
would have to pay for the land, in other words, that enormous 
profits would go to the landowners and the bourgeoisie. The 
compensation certificates that the landowners would receive 
for their land would annually bring the landowners huge sums 
in the shape of an interest rate, partly from the state and partly 
from the peasants under the guise of a land tax. It was esti- 
mated that this sum would not be smaller were the land to be 
rented. All that this Constitutional-Democratic programme 
held out for the peasants was that instead of paying rent they 
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would have to pay a land tax, which would give the landown- 
ers a steady revenue. 

The only difference between the agrarian programme of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and that of the Constitutional- 
Democrats was in its wording. It stated that the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party would strive to make the peasants under- 
stand that the land belonged to nobody, that the right to use it 
stemmed only from labour and that the goal was, therefore, to 
secure the socialisation of the land, in other words, its removal 
from commercial circulation and its transfer from private to 
public ownership. As the Socialist-Revolutionaries saw it, the 
use of the land had to be regulated by labour, i. e., by a 
consumer quota based on the application of own labour. The 
minerals would belong to the state. The people affected by 
this property change would receive allowances enabling them 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of subsistence. 
But this was the same old programme the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary Party had adopted when it was formed. Now it 
agreed to postpone the solution of the agrarian problem 
until the Constituent Assembly was convened and sharply 
condemned any unauthorised seizure of the land by the 
peasants. 

At first the peasants believed that they would soon receive 
land. But time went by and no law on the land was passed. The 
agrarian movement that had calmed down flared up again 
with renewed vigour. The police were sent to pacify the 
peasants. On April 8 Prince Lvov, the Prime Minister, ordered 
the gubernia commissars to suppress the peasant unrest with 
all the means at their disposal, including the use of troops. This 
was the bourgeois government's reply to the peasants' demand 
for land. 

The Provisional Government adopted an anti-popular 
stance in the nationalities question as well. The Russian bour- 
geoisie had deeply-rooted economic links with the non-Rus- 
sian areas, where they were making fabulous profits, and they 
were reluctant to lose these vast markets and sources of cheap 
primary material. In line with these interests the Constitutional- 
Democrats called for the "free cultural self-determination" of 
peoples, which in fact meant the forcible preservation of a 
"united and indivisible Russia". 

Alluring declarations unbacked by action were a hallmark 
of the policies pursued by the Provisional Government. For 
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instance, its law "On the Abolition of Religious and National 
Restrictions" stated that some of the most humiliating 
medieval forms of national inequality had to be uprooted. But 
this law did not affect the vital questions of the life of the 
oppressed peoples. The substance of this law was that people 
of one and the same nationality, regardless of their domicile, 
could elect a national parliament to direct education, literature 
and art. However, the political and economic affairs would 
remain in the hands of the state authority, i. e., the Provisional 
Government. 

The old tsarist state apparatus of oppression was almost ) 
intact in the localities. In Turkestan, for instance, the Gover- 
nor-General A. N. Kuropatkin, who had been appointed by 
the tsar, remained in office. He was only dismissed at the close 
of March on the insistence of the people. The Turkestan 
Committee, which held that "Turkestan had to be given the 
same status of self-administration as the British and French 
colonies", 41 was set up by the Russian bourgeoisie and the 
local bourgeois nationalists. It was intended to retain the 
tsarist viceroy in the Caucasus, but the revolutionary develop- 
ments compelled the government to form the Special Trans- 
caucasian Commissariat to administer that territory. The new 
organ was headed by the Constitutional-Democrat 
B. A. Kharlamov. An insight into the nature of this commis- 
sariat is given by its proclamation of March 18, in which it 
threatened punishment for attempts to seize landed estates or 
to set up political organisations in the army. 42 

The Provisional Government opposed granting state inde- 
pendence to Finland, rejecting even the modest autonomous 
status proposed by the Finnish Parliament. 

In the Transcaucasus, the Ukraine, Central Asia and other 
regions the bourgeois nationalists attempted to use the popular 
movement against national oppression to take power. To this 
end they formed bourgeois-nationalist organisations: the Cen- 
tral Rada in the Ukraine, the national councils in the Baltic 
area and the Transcaucasus, the Kurultai in the Crimea and 
oasnkina, the Shuro-lslamia and the Kirghiz committees in 

Th K tan and Kur g hizia > and so on- 
for bour § eois nationalists did not go beyond the demand 
thpm a ; IOn u aI auto nomy in Russia, which they felt would enable 
mt^tu C nnel part of me reve nue of the Russian bourgeoisie 
tneir own pockets. However, even this demand was flatly 
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rejected by the Provisional Government, which refused to 
make any concessions. This increased the friction between the 
non-Russian bourgeoisie and the government. 

With revolutionary feeling running high and with the people 
possessing weapons, the Provisional Government could not 
openly pursue a policy of repressions. It had recourse to the 
political carrot, holding back the whip until an opportune 
moment. In its many statements, declarations and appeals it 
vowed fidelity to the revolution and promised to "meet the as- 
pirations of the people" when the pertinent decisions were passed 
by the Constituent Assembly. Compelled to reckon with the 
popular demand for the convocation of the Constituent Assem- 
bly the government declared that it was prepared to convene 
the' Constituent Assembly although it had no intention of 
doing so. No date was ever set. 

In appealing to the people to wait for the solution of the 
agrarian, national and other questions until the Constituent 
Assembly was convened, the bourgeoisie counted on calming 
them while mustering strength to crush the revolution. Speak- 
ing about the government's plans at a secret conference m 
early April, the War Minister Guchkov said: "The revolution 
is a dreadful calamity to the state. It is diverting life away from 
its habitual course; the masses are going to the streets. We 
should now drive the mob back to its place.... To do this we 
have to muster armed forces and strike at the first opportuni- 
ty." 43 

The bourgeoisie counted on carrying out this plan with the 
assistance of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Menshe- 
viks, who at the time enjoyed the trust of considerable 
segments of the people, particularly of the peasants. They did 
not miscalculate. The Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries justified the confidence placed in them. This was 
eloquently demonstrated at the All-Russia Conference of 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies that opened in 
Petrograd on March 29. It was attended by delegates from the 
Soviets of 139 cities, 13 military units stationed in the rear, 
and six armies and 27 units in the field. 44 The very fact that 
this representative conference was held only a month after the 
February upheaval was evidence of the viability and enormous 
revolutionary potential of the Soviets. But in March they were 
dominated by conciliators, and this affected the proceedings at 
the conference. 
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The conference approved the Petrograd Soviet's Message 
"To the Peoples of the World" of March 14 and the Provi- 
sional Government's declaration of March 27 on the aims of 
the war. The declaration expressed the interests of the bour- 
geoisie and its approval by the conference gave them a free 
hand to continue their unpopular foreign and internal policies. 
The conference's resolution on the war stated that with the 
purpose of safeguarding revolutionary Russia from intrusion 
from without the conference called upon "democracy in Rus- 
sia to mobilise all vital forces in all areas of life in order to 
strengthen the front and the rear". 45 

The resolution confused the people. The war had been 
sparked by imperialist contradictions and it could not be 
terminated solely by demands for peace. It could not be ended 
as long as the country was ruled by the bourgeoisie, as long as 
the new class, the proletariat, which did not want the continua- 
tion of the war, did not come to power. 

Moreover, the conference followed the lead of the Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in the question of the atti- 
tude to the Provisional Government. In its resolution it urged 
control over the actions of the Provisional Government while 
giving it every support. This conciliatory attitude received the 
approbation of Kamenev. 

At the conference the leaders of the conciliatory parties 
proposed a plan for Russia's economic rehabilitation. The 

behllf ^f n ,K m °r? d by - th % Menshevik B. O. Bogdanov on 
oenalt of the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet 
recommended steps to "regulate the country's economic life by 
p an organise production, exchange, circulation and con- 
sumption under the direct control of the state". 4 * The Provi- 
ng. §P verninent was thus given a mission that it could not 
authnrit reformist Programme, which recognised state 
tc . the r? a \ a su P™- dass or g an wa * "topian and reactionary 

for revni't' aCtC ^ 38 3 drag at a time when ^t^ Prospects 
count™ oI " t i ; onar y- dem o^atic reforms were opening for the 

the re^nhu ref ° rmS COU,d ° nIy enr °rced by relying on 
viks and 5? ^^"fgy of people, to whom the Menshe- 
reduce It had accorde d the role of "controller", which 
^thout power observers ' for contro1 is inconceivable 

'ts^na? ^i 50 ! Uti0 " 0n the a S rarian Problem it was stated that 
"nal solut.on had to be postponed until the Constituent 
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Assembly could be convened. All unauthorised seizure of land- 
ed estates was condemned. 

These resolutions, sponsored by the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries made it easier for the Provisional 
Government to pursue its subsequent counter-revolutionary 
foreign and internal policies. 

Since the decisions of the conference were regarded as 
mandatory for all Soviets, this policy found its expression in 
the work of the Soviets. The Petrograd Soviet soon sent the 
local Soviets instructions stating the guide-lines on current tac- 
tics and spelling out the resolutions of the All-Russia Confer- 
ence of Soviets' on the war, the attitude to the Phonal 
Government, the agrarian question and other iss ,ues_ The :con- 
ciliators acted on the belief that the revolution in Russia had 
ended and that there could be no question of its development 

But this was a monstrous delusion that brought the peoples 
of Russia bitter suffering. For Russia there was another road 
the road leading to the evolution of th £ bour ^ ols - dei ^ 0 ^ r n at ^ 
revolution into a socialist revolution. This road was shown to 
the people by the Bolshevik Party headed by Lenin. 

4. THE LENINIST COURSE TOWARDS 
THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

When the February Revolution broke out Lenin was living 
in emigration— in Switzerland. It was imperative that the Bol- 
shevik Party should correctly assess the new Political situation 
and determine what strategy and tactics ,t would follow The 
presence of the leader was vital. Lenin was doing everything 
possible to return to Russia. But this was not easy on account 
not only of the imperialist war but also of the barriers that were 
being erected by the ruling circles of the Entente states and of 
SvlsionalGovernment. On March 11, 1917 the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Milyukov sent a secret telegram to the 
Russian embassies abroad stating that only emigres who did 
not figure in international and military control lists as sus- 
pect" were to be allowed entry into Russia. It is not difficult to 
see that this was a move to prevent Lenin and his supporters 
from returning to Russia. 

On March 17, Lenin sent the following telegram to 
Y S Ganetsky in Stockholm, who maintained contact with 
the Russian Bureau of the RSDLP(B) Central Committee: 
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"Britain will never let me through, more likely to intern me. 
Milyukov will swindle us. The only hope — send someone to 
Petrograd and secure through the Soviet of Workers' Deputies 
exchange for interned Germans." 47 At one of the many confer- 
ences of emigres on the question of returning to Russia it was 
proposed that Lenin should travel via Germany. When formal 
permission was obtained from the German Government the 
Mensheviks and emigres belonging to other parties vacillated, 
saying they would wait for permission from the Provisional 
Government. Time passed, but no permission was received. 
The dramatism of the situation was compounded by the fact 
that Lenin was left with almost no contact with the Russian 
Bureau of the RSDLP(B) Central Committee and with the 
editors of Pravda. The Provisional Government was intercept- 
ing his telegrams to Pravda. The Bureau, which knew nothing 
about how the preparations were proceeding, sent money and 
a telegram to Ganetsky in Stockholm, requesting the latter to 
inform Lenin that he should leave at once. Ganetsky and 
V. V. Vorovsky passed this on to Lenin in a telegram, adding 
from themselves: "Request you leave now without fail, regard- 
less of anything". 48 

The talks with the German authorities on the transit finally 
ended. They were successfully concluded by Fritz Platten, 
Secretary of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party. The only way 
to travel was via Germany. Lenin took into account the fact 
that this decision would be used as a pretext for slander against 
the Bolsheviks, for accusing them of collaboration with the 
Germans. He knew that the enemies of the proletariat were 
hatching intrigues in connection with the transit of the Russian 
emigres via Germany. But there was no other way out of the 
situation. 

On March 25 the Russian Social-Democrats and also 
Socialists of other nationalities who adhered to proletarian 
internationalism conferred at the People's House in Bern. 
They discussed the question of the return of the Russian 
emigres to their homeland and approved the proposed transit 
via Germany. Their signed statement declared: "We, the 
undersigned internationalists of France, Switzerland, Poland 
and Germany believe that our Russian comrades are not only 
quite right but should use the opportunity to travel to Russia. 
We wish them every success in their struggle against the impe- 
rialist policy of the Russian bourgeoisie, a struggle which is 
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part of our common struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class, for the socialist revolution." 49 

On March 27 Lenin and a group of emigres left for Russia. 
Everybody except Lenin travelled incognito. He was given a 
separate compartment to enable him to work undisturbed. It 
was on this journey, Platten recalls, that Lenin drafted his 
April Theses. 50 As long as the train was in Kaiser-ruled 
Germany it enjoyed extra-territorial status. The Russian polit- 
ical emigres reached the German port of Sasnitz, and from 
there they sailed in a Swedish freighter across the mine-sown 
Baltic to neutral Sweden. 

They arrived in Stockholm on March 31 and were warmly 
received by the emigre Bolsheviks living in the Swedish capital 
and by Swedish Left Social-Democrats. Lenin forwarded a 
communique on the transit of Russian revolutionaries across 
Germany to the newspaper Politiken. In that document it was 
underscored that the "British Government does not allow 
transit to Russia for Russian revolutionaries who live abroad 
and who oppose the war". sl The interview Lenin gave to a 
Politiken correspondent was very brief. "The most important 
thing for us," he said with feeling, "is to arrive in Russia as 
soon as possible. Every day counts. The governments have 
done everything to hamper this journey. " S2 He stayed in the 
Swedish capital for one day, during which the Bolsheviks held 
a conference that set up the Foreign Bureau of the RSDLP(B) 
Central Committee as a propaganda and organisational centre 
of the Bolshevik Party abroad. Moreover, the Russian emigres 
held a conference with the internationalist Swedish Social- 
Democrats. The Swedish Socialists subscribed to a statement 
signed by the internationalists in Bern, reaffirming that the 
return of the Russian political emigres to Russia was not their 
private affair. 

Two days later Lenin reached the frontier town of Tornio on 
the Swedish- Finnish border, and from there he sent a telegram 
to his sisters A. I. Ulyanova-Yelizarova and M. I. Ulyanova 
in Petrograd: "Arriving Monday 11 p.m. inform Pravda. 
Ulyanov." 53 

On the journey to Petrograd Lenin spent the whole night 
talking to soldiers. In Beloostrov he was met by a delegation of 
Petrograd and Sestroretsk workers, who chaired him to the 
railway building where he delivered a short speech of greet- 
ings. 
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Lenin was due to arrive in Petrograd on Easter day. The 
factories, printshops and offices were closed, and no newspa- 
pers were printed. Nonetheless, the news that Lenin was 
arriving spread quickly throughout the city. At dusk columns 
of workers began to move toward the Finland Railway Station 
to meet Lenin's train. The railway station was soon packed 
with workers from the Vyborg District, soldiers of the Moscow 
Life-Guards Regiment and units of the Red Guards. They were 
joined by workers from the Petrograd District and the Grena- 
dier Guards Regiment, workers of the Putilov Works, of the 
Baltic, Nevsky, Treugolnik and Skorokhod plants, the Okhta 
Gunpowder Works and many other factories in the capital. 
Armoured cars and trucks with searchlights were drawn up in 
the railway station square. Sailors from Kronstadt arrived to 
welcome the leader of the working people. By 10 p. m. the 
entire square facing the Finland Railway Station was filled 
with columns of workers, soldiers and sailors. 

"Over the heads of the people," N. 1. Podvoisky recalled, 
"there was a sea of red banners and placards with words of 
greetings to the leader of the proletariat and militant slogans of 
the day: Long Live Lenin! Long Live the Leader of the Revo- 
lution! Long Live the Eight- Hour Working Day! Land to 
the Peasants! Down with the War! Long Live the Revolu- 
tion!"" 

As the train pulled in late in the evening a military band 
struck up the Marseillaise. On the railway platform Lenin 
heard the report of the Guard of Honour, greeted the soldiers 
and sailors, and went into the railway station building. There 
he was met by members of the Central Committee and the 
Petrograd Committee of the RSDLP(B) and the heads of the 
Petrograd district and subdistrict Bolshevik organisations. 
Also present were members of the Petrograd Soviet. In his 
speech of welcome, the Menshevik Chkheidze, Chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet, said he hoped that from now on all the 
democratic parties would work together. 

In reply Lenin made a short speech, in which he said he was 
confident that the working class of Russia would not stop at 
what had been achieved and that in alliance with the soldiers it 
would "turn the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a prole- 
tarian, socialist revolution". 55 He then went to the square and 
from an armoured car- made a short speech ending with the 
words: "Long live the socialist revolution!" 
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Surrounded by workers, soldiers and sailors, the armoured 
car drove to the Kshesinsky residence, where the Bolshevik 
Partv's Central Committee had its offices. 

In the night of April 3-4 he conferred with Party agists 
and members of the antral Committee and Petrograd Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP(B). After receiving a 
stated his views about the further tasks of the Bolshevik Party 
and formulated the practical programme for the transition ot 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution to the socialist revolution^ 

On the next day, April 4, 1917, he attended a meeting of 
Bolsheviks, where he delivered a report under the heading 
"On the Tasks of the Proletariat in the Present Revolution . 
He repeated this report at a joint meeting of Bolsheviks and 

Mensheviks who had been ^g ate u s ? n th % M :f^S^ 
ence of Soviets that sat from March 29 to April 
this report were the theses answering the fundamental ques- 
tions of the revolution. ~ ^- „ 
- "The specific feature of the present situation in Russia, 
Lenin wrote in these theses, "is that the country is passing from 
the first stage of the revolution— which, owing to the 
insufficient class-consciousness and organisation of the prole- 
tariat, placed power in the hands of the bo^geoisie— to ite 
second stage, which must place power in the hands of the 
proletariat and the poorest sections of the peasants. In thus 
defining the character and motor of the revolution, Lenin 
proceeded from the fact that in Russia the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution had been accomplished. The question of he 
socialist revolution was now on the agenda In it only the 
poorest sections of the peasants could be the ally of the prole- 
tariat, for the impending struggle was not only against the 
urban but also the rural bourgeoisie. 

The most burning question before the peoples of Russia and 
the whole world was that of the war. Lenin called upon the 
Bolsheviks to fight the imperialist war, linking its termination 
with the transition of power to the working class and the 
poorest sections of the peasants, who were against the war. He 
drew a distinct line between deluded defencists and those who 
were economically and politically interested m the continua- 
tion of the war. . . 

In summing up the experience of the world working-class 
movement and the revolutionary creativity of the people in 
Russia, Lenin showed that the Republic of Soviets was the 
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political organisation best suited for society during the period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism. The Republic of 
Soviets was a much higher form of democratic state than the 
usual parliamentary republic. As in the case of the Paris 
Commune, it sprang from the break-up of the old state 
machine adapted for oppressing the people. A new state appa- 
ratus, the Soviets of Working People's Deputies in the centre 
and m the localities controlled by the people themselves, was 
being formed. 

The Republic of Soviets, Lenin noted, gave the people 
boundless opportunities for active participation in the admin- 
istration of the state and in the building of the new life, while 
a parliamentary bourgeois republic would deny them such par- 
ticipation. A Soviet government, he said, "is the only possible 
revolutionary government, which directly expresses the mind 
and will of the majority of the workers and peasants. 
Humanity has not yet evolved and we do not as yet know a 
type of government superior to and better than the Soviets of 

Workers', Agricultural Labourers', Peasants' and Soldiers' 
Deputies". 57 

In speaking of the transfer of power to the Soviets, Lenin 
took into account the fact that in the Soviets the majority of 
the seats were occupied by the petty-bourgeois parties. There- 
fore, while putting forward the slogan "All power to the 
Soviets!" he did not consider that the transfer of power to the 
Soviets would automatically spell out the triumph of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. To achieve that triumph it was 
necessary for the majority of the deputies in all or in most 
Soviets to clearly recognise that the tactics and policies of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries were misguided and 
harmful. 58 

The Bolsheviks were prepared to reach a compromise with 
the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries in order to 
enable the Soviets to take all power, while themselves 
remaining in the extreme Left opposition to them. This would 
have resulted in inter-party struggles in the Soviets, which 
would enable the Bolsheviks to expose the policies of the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were 
unable to meet the vital requirements of the working masses, 
and thereby gain the majority in the Soviets. "To become a 
power," Lenin wrote, "the class-conscious workers must win 
the majority to their side. As long as no violence is used 
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against the people there is no other road to power.'" 59 The 
situation was quite propitious for rallying the majority of the 
people round the Bolshevik Party. In no other country in the 
world at the time was there more political freedom than in 
Russia. Nowhere in the world were there such revolutionary 
organisations as the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies. The bourgeoisie did not resort to violence, for the 
people were armed. Instead, they had recourse to political 
demagoguery, deceit, flattery and promises. The politically 
inexperienced mass of workers, soldiers and peasants confused 
by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries believed the 
specious promises of the bourgeoisie. Lenin took this into 
account when he advanced the slogan: "No support for the 
Provisional Government." He said that the hollowness of all 
the promises of the Provisional Government had to be 
explained to the people patiendy and with convincing argu- 
ments. While orienting the Bolshevik Party and the country 
toward a peaceful transfer of power to the proletariat, he 
considered that preparations had to be made to win power by 
armed force if that proved to be necessary. Describing the pre- 
July period of Lenin's work, N. I. Podvoisky wrote: "As soon 
as Lenin arrived he gave much of his attention to the question 
of arming the workers. With every functionary he talked 
to — whether he was from Petrograd or from another city — he 
invariably asked for the most minute information about how 
the workers were armed." 60 

Tn the April Theses Lenin set the Bolshevik Party not only 
political but also economic tasks that were subordinated to the 
main issue, that of power, and pursued the aim of saving the 
country from the economic catastrophe toward which it was 
heading. 

The Bolshevik programme demands on the agrarian ques- 
tion were given prominence. These demands were: confisca- 
tion of the landed estates, the nationalisation of all the land, 
the transfer of land to the local Soviets of Farm Labourers' 
and Peasants' Deputies and the formation, under their control, 
of model farms on the large estates. The Theses provision on 
the immediate merging of all the banks into a national bank to 
be controlled by the Soviets was of immense importance, for 
its implementation meant undermining the economic power of 
the bourgeoisie. The demand for control over social produc- 
tion and the distribution of food was essential to the struggle 



against economic dislocation and famine. The enforcement 
these measures did not signify the immediate "introduction" o 
socialism, but ,t was a step toward socialism and he Z to 
show the people the need for the transfer of power to the prole- 
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The bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties understood the 
revolutionising significance of the April Theses. Small wonder 
that the Theses were attacked not only by the Constitutional- 
Democrats but also by the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. The Theses came into conflict with the theoretical 
dogmas of the Second International by which the Menshevik 
and the SR parties were guided. G. V. Plekhanov called them 
gibberish, saying that Lenin's plan for the transformation of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist revolution 
was premature and doomed to failure. He believed that the 
material prerequisites for a socialist revolution were non-exis- 
tent in Russia and that the working class was not mature 
enough to take over political power. Commenting on the 
Theses, the Menshevik Chkheidze declared: "Lenin remains 
alone outside the pale of the revolution, but we shall go our 

own way."" ... 

The Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik criticism ot the 
Theses fused with the savage attacks on Lenin by the Russian 
and foreign bourgeoisie, who were likewise well aware ot the 
significance of Lenin's plan as outlined in the Theses. Every 
effort was made to malign him. The bourgeois newspapers 
raised a howl over the fact that Lenin had returned via 
Germany, insinuating that the permission of the German 
Government for his transit was an indication of his close 
connections with an enemy state. This started the rumour 
that the Bolsheviks were German spies. Rech, Birzheviye 
vedomosti and other bourgeois newspapers deman- 
ded Lenin's arrest and repressions against the Bolshevik 
Party. 

In describing the situation following the publication of the 
April Theses, N. K. Krupskaya wrote: "The bourgeoisie and 
all the other sinister forces virulently attacked Lenin. They 
poured on him all the hatred that they were nursing for the 
popular masses who had risen to power. For them he personi- 
fied that transfer of power to the workers that was threatening 
the existing order, all the privileges of the well-fed who had so 
recently ruled the land." 

The Bolshevik Party rallied to Lenin, its leader and teacher. 
This was demonstrated most eloquently at the 7th All-Russia 
Conference of the RSDLP(B) that was held in Petrograd on 
April 24-29, 1917. It was attended by 133 delegates re- 
presenting the Party organisations of Siberia, the South, the 
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Central Region, the Volga area, the Urals, the Western 
Territory, the Baltic area and the army units at the firing lines. 
These organisations had nearly 80,000 members. 63 This was 
the first Bolshevik conference held legally in Russia. Many of 
the delegates had just been released from prison or exile. The 
conference, which was registered as a students' meeting, was 
opened in the assembly hall of the Women's Medical Institute, 
for no other premises could be found. But the delegates, all of 
whom were professional revolutionaries, bore little resemb- 
lance to students, and the institute's authorities, feeling that 
they had made a blunder, demanded that the conference move 
to some other premises. At the conference, the reports on the 
current situation, the revision of the Party programme and the 
agrarian question were delivered by Lenin. Moreover, he 
spoke on the plan for convening an international Socialist 
conference, on the attitude to the Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies, in defence of the resolutions on the war, 
the national question, the current situation, the situation 
in the International and the tasks of the RSDLP(B), and 
delivered the closing speech. He drew up the resolutions 
that were passed by the conference on the main questions 
on the agenda. 

In the report and resolution on the current situation Lenin 
showed that the objective conditions for the socialist revolution 
had been created by monopoly capitalism's rapid growth into 
state-monopoly capitalism and made it clear that the proletar- 
iat of Russia was the motive force and leader of the coming 
socialist revolution. In the obtaining situation he felt that the 
Party's main task was "one of criticism, of explaining the 
mistakes of the petty-bourgeois Socialist- Revolutionary and 
Social-Democratic parties, of preparing and welding the ele- 
ments of a consciously proletarian, Communist Party, and of 
curing the proletatiat of the 'general' petty-bourgeois intoxica- 
tion". 64 He said that this was more than propaganda, adding 
that "in reality it is most practical revolutionary work; for 
there is no advancing a revolution that has come to a standstill, 
that has choked itself with phrases, and that keeps 'marking 
■time', not because of external obstacles, noi because of the 
violence of the bourgeoisie (...), but because of the unreasoning 
trust of the people". 6 * 

As Lenin saw it, the political slogans of the revolution had 
to be worded in a manner that could be understood bv the 
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masses. This requirement was met by the slogans in the April 
Theses, namely, "All Power to the Soviets!", "Peace Without 
Annexations and Indemnities!", "Land to the Peasants!" and 
so on. He showed the untenability of the assertion of Kamenev 
and his supporter, Rykov, that Russia was not prepared for the 
socialist revolution, that the sun of the socialist revolution 
could rise only in the West. Socialism must not neces- 
sarily come from other, more industrialised, countries, Lenin 
said. 

The conference passed a decision to include new demands 
in the Party's economic programme: nationalisation of the 
syndicates that were ripe for this step, universal labour 
conscription, control by the Soviets of social production and 
the distribution of food, and the amalgamation of all the banks 
into a national bank. Lenin noted that progress toward 
socialism on a nation-wide scale and the fulfilment of demo- 
cratic demands were directly dependent on the solution of the 
revolution's main problem — the transfer of all power to the 
proletariat. 

The conference reaffirmed one of Lenin's key theses, name- 
ly, that power must pass from the hands of the bourgeoisie and 
the bourgeoisified landowners to the working class and the 
poorest sections of the peasants. The premise that the alliance 
between the working class and the poorest section of the 
peasants was the fundamental condition for a victorious social- 
ist revolution was accentuated in Lenin's report and in the 
decisions of the conference. The pertinent resolution stated: 
"The destiny and outcome of the Russian revolution will 
depend on whether the urban proletariat manages to carry 
with it the rural proletariat and join to it the mass of semi- 
proletarians of the countryside or whether this mass follows the 
peasant bourgeoisie that gravitates toward an alliance with the 
Guchkovs, the Milyukovs, the capitalists and landowners and 
the counter-revolution generally...". 66 

The agrarian question received considerable attention at the 
conference. Lenin showed that the* Bolshevik agrarian pro- 
gramme had to envisage the confiscation of the landowners', 
Church and crown land and the nationalisation of all the land. 
This solution of the agrarian question was in line with the 
peasants' aspiration to put an end to the landed estates and 
was a crushing blow to private ownership of the means of 
production generally. Contrary to the Mensheviks and the 
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Socialist-Revolutionaries, who postponed the settlement of the 
■lorarian question until the Constituent Assembly could be 
convened, Lenin considered that the Bolsheviks had to press 
for the immediate transfer of the landed estates to the peasants 
and that the peasants and their local organisations should be 
juraged to show revolutionary initiative in the solution of 
question. The conference passed the resolution on the 
_„rarian question moved by Lenin. This resolution was an 
important contribution toward moulding and strengthening 
the alliance of the working class with the poorest sections of 
the peasants. \ 

The report on the national question was delivered by 
J. V. Stalin. At the debate Lenin criticised G. L. Pyatakov, 
who opposed the right of nations to self-determination up to 
and including the formation of independent states. The resolu- 
tion on the national question drawn up by Lenin was passed 
by the conference. It stated that every nation had the right to 
self-determination up to and including the formation of an 
independent state. Recognition of this right ensured the utmost 
solidarity of the working people of all nations. The resolution 
declared that the question of the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination could not be confused with the expediency of seces- 
sion. This had to be decided by the Party and the people in 
each individual case in keeping with the interests of social 
development and the class struggle of the proletariat for social- 
ism. 

Moreover, the conference discussed the extremely important 
question of the proletariat's attitude to the other parties, 
notably the petty-bourgeois Menshevik and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary parties that held the majority of the seats in the Soviets, 
in the soldiers' and peasants' committees and in the town 
municipal councils. The resolution on this question stated that 
the Bolsheviks could unite with groups and schools of inter- 
nationalists, who in fact stood for internationalism, provided 
they dissociated themselves from petty-bourgeois betrayal of 
socialism. It emphasised that no unity was possible with the 
parties and groups that had aligned themselves with "revolu- 
tionary defencism", for their policy "is the main obstacle to the 
further development of the revolution and creates the possibil- 
ity for its defeat". 67 

All the decisions passed by the conference combined social- 
ist and democratic demands, thereby enabling the proletariat 



to win reliable allies — the poorest sections of the peasants and 
the working people of the non-Russian regions. 

The conference elected the Party Central Committee headed 
by Lenin and consisting of nine members and four alternate 
members. 

In his closing speech Lenin gave the following assessment of 
the conference: "We have had little time and a lot of work.... 
The proletariat will find in our resolutions material to guide it 
in its movement towards the second stage of our revolu- 
tion." 68 



Chapter Two 

THE BOLSHEVIKS' BID FOR POPULAR 

SUPPORT DURING THE PERIOD OF DUAL POWER 



% THE APRIL DEMONSTRATION 

The Bolsheviks used the democratic liberties won by the 
people in the February Revolution for a massive drive to enlist 
the support of the majority of the people. At the factories, 
army barracks, front-line trenches and in the Soviets they 
explained that under the new government the imperialist char- 
acter of the war had not changed, showing that" the Provi- 
sional Government was pursuing bourgeois policies and that 
the conciliatory attitude of the Socialist- Revolutionaries and 
the Menshcviks had brought them to an alliance with the big 
bourgeoisie. The growing political experience of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants helped them to see that the Bolsheviks 
were right. Life, the rapidly unfolding revolutionary events 
were teaching them to distinguish friend from foe. 

The events in April marked an important phase in the polit- 
ical education of the people. International Solidarity Day was 
celebrated by the working people of Russia for the first time on 
April 18 (May 1 New Style). 

The largest of the Party organisations printed leaflets in 
which they urged the working people to strengthen interna- 
tional solidarity and friendship among nations and continue 
the revolutionary struggle against the imperialist war and for 
tne transfer of all power to the Soviets. 

in its May Day leaflet the Central Committee of the Social- 

rhk Cratic Parly of the Lettish Territory stated: "May 
tne thunder of cannon die down, the groans and curses 
end and our appeal resound over all the land, from ocean to 
ean over seas and mountains, from the far North to the 
su nny South: 
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1 MapTa 1917 ro,ia. 

no .ipawaoHy fierpcrpajioc-ro Ok;- rr Bcf,Mi, cowar'^ r^p.-dH. 
apvU:, apTHflJiep.H II cp.ioia ,w» neMeA.icH.iaro H loiauro Kcno;n»e. : ,«, a 
Pa6oHtiM-b nerporpaaa aah ccta^Hia. 

CoeiYrb PaGOHHXi. h Co-maTCKHXT, AenymTOBT. nocTancnHn>: 
J) Bo BCfexT> porsx-b, 6aTa.iM>Haxt, no-nKaxT,, napxaxi,, fcaTapeexT,, 
9CK34pOHaxT> H OTAtJibHbix-b oiywSaxr, pasnaro pofla BoenHMXi yupaa^.ua 
n Ha cyaax-b Boewiaro cpJioTa HeMeAJietiHo Bbioparb KOMMreTbi H3* Rbihop- 
HMXb npeAcraBHTejieA on. hhwhhxt, hhhobt. Bbtiueywiaawwxb uuhh- 
CK>.x-b lanefi. . „ 

2) BO BCtX-b BOKHCKHXT. H3CTJIXT., KOTOpbW eu« He SWOpaflH CBO- 

I'xi. npeflCTSBHTe^eft Bb Cob1»tt, PaGomixb AenyTaTOBV, H36paTb no 

CAHOMV HpeflCTaBHTejIK) OTb pOTT* KOTOptrfMb H RBHTbCfl Cb HHCbMeHllblMH 

yaocxoBtpeniflMH bt, saanie rocyflapcTBeHHofl AyMhi m, 10 nacaMi. yTpa, 
ii-ro cero MapTa. . 

3) BO BCfeX-b CBOHXfc (lOJlMTHMCCKHXT) BblCTynAeHlJOCT. BOHHCKOH 

tiacTb noAMHH«eTPa CoB-bry Pa604MXb h CoJiflarcttux* ^enyTaTGUb h 
cechm i. KOMHTerawb. 

4) flpHKaaw uoeHHOfl komhccIm roeyaapcTBeHHofl flywu c/i*Ay<»T-b 
»irno.niflTb TOJibKO bt, Ttxr, wyHaaxb, KorAa ohm Me npoiMBop&MaTb n^a- 
Ksaawb h nocTaHOMeHlflMT, CoB*Ta Pa6oiHX-b * Coaabt. flenyTaTOBT,- 

5) BcflKaro pofla opywie, nam, to bhhtobkh, nyjieineTbi, 6pounpo- 
inHHbie 3BTOMOOHJIH h nposee aoawhu HaxoflHTi.cn bt> pacnopHwemH h 

ROflT. KOHTpOJICMb pOTHNXT. M 6 at EJ1 bOHH blX1> KOMHTeTOBT, H HH BT. K02MT. 

cn>'Ha1i ne BbuMBaTbCH oipHuepairb, aawe no hxt, Tpe6oBaHlflMT». 
J 6) Bt. rrpoio h npH oTHpaweHlH cflymeOHMX-b o6«3aHHOCTen coji- 

fl3TM AOiHKHM C06.H0/iaTb CTpOHttHUiyK) BOHHCKyW AHCUHIMHHy, HO BHt 

cjiywow h cTpon, bt> CBoefi nojiKTHNecKOfl, o6werpawAaHCKon h MacTHoft 
SKK3HH coflflaTN hh bt, <ieMT, He Moryrb 6biTb yMa^eHbi bt, rtx-b npasax-b, 
k on Mil nojib3.yioTCfl BCt rpawaane. 

Bt> MacTHCCTH, BCTaaaHie bo (ppOHTb H o6*3aTeJibHoe OTAaMe seem 

UHt CJiyw6bl OTMtHJieTCH. 

7) PaBHbiMT. o6pa30Mb oTurtHfleToi THTyjiOBaHie ofpHueposr,: same 
TipeBoexoAHTejibCTBO, 6;iarop0Ale h t. n., h aaMbuserca o6pameHie»iT»: 
rocnoaHm, reHcpajr-b, rocnoAmn, iiojikobhhki> h t. jl 

Fpyfioe o6pauieHie cr, coJiAa-raMH bchkhxt, bohhckhxt, mhhobt. h, bt. 
iiacmocTH, o6pameHle kt, hhmi Ha «tw», BocnpeiuaeTcn h o bchkomt. Ha- 
pvuieHiH cero, paBHO nam, h o bcbxt, neaopa3yM t-niflXT, Meway ocpHue- 

p3MH H COJIflaTaMH, nOOltflHle 06n3aHbl flOBOAHTb AO CBtfltHlH pOTHbtXI* 
KOMHTeTCB-b. 

HacTOfluilfl npHKa3T> npoiecrb bo nrfexr, pfnavb, 6aTajibOHax-b, 
nojiKax-b, SKHnawax-b, OaTapewcb h npoMHXT. CTpoeBbixT, h Hecrpoe B uxi> 
KOMaiuaxb. 

lUTPorpaACKll Costrb Pa6«Hnx> m cqatitckjixi* flin/TaToib. 



Order No 1 of the Pelrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, March L 1917 




"Workers of all countries, unite! 

"Down with the war! Long live peace between nations!... 

"Down with capitalism! Long live socialism!" 

On that day rallies and demonstrations were held throughout 
the country. The demonstrators carried banners with the 
words: "Long live the brotherhood of peoples!", "Peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities!" Petrograd looked unusual. 
From early morning columns of demonstrators moved from 
the workers' districts to the assembly points. The strains of the 
Marseillaise and The Internationale filled the air. Soldiers 
marched side bv side with the columns of workers. Rallies 
were held in the streets, squares and factories. Lenin addressed 
a mass rally in Mars Field, ending his speech with the 
passionate call: "Down with the war! Long live peace and the 
struggle for a proletarian socialist republic!" 

On the very day the working people demonstrated their 
aspiration for a peace without annexations and indemnities, 
the Foreign Minister Milyukov sent the Allies a note stating 
that the Provisional Government would fight the war to the 
victorious end. This shocked the workers and soldiers who 
believed that with the overthrow of the tsar the war would soon 
be terminated. 

Protest rallies were held at the factories and army barracks 
in Petrograd. On April 20 spontaneous demonstrations 
appeared in the streets. At 3 p. m. the Finland Regiment drew 
up outside the Mariinsky Palace, headquarters of the Provi- 
sional Government. More than 15.000 troops gathered in the 
square facing the palace. They carried placards with slogans 
reading: "Down with Milyukov!", "Down with the War!", 
"Long Live Peace Without Annexations and Indemnities! 
and "All Power to the Soviets!". The Constitutional-Demo- 
crats were afraid to face the demonstrators. They sent the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders A. R. Gots 
and M. I. Skobelev to try to persuade the troops to return to 
their barracks. But the soldiers refused to disperse. 

The resolution passed at the rally held in the square stated: 
"Having read Milyukov's note on the aims of the war and 
expressing our indignation over this disgraceful act, which is 
clearly inconsistent with the appeal of the Soviet of Workers' 
and Soldiers' Deputies to the peoples of the world and with the 
declarations of the Provisional Government itself, we demand 
Milyukov's immediate resignation." 1 With revolutionary Pet- 
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rograd virtually seething, the Bolsheviks decided that the spon- 
taneous movement had to be given the proper orientation and 
that clear-cut revolutionary slogans had to be adopted. In the 
morning of April 20, acting on Lenin's recommendation, the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee passed a resolution in which it 
was stated that the war could be terminated and a just peace 
established only by a government set up by the revolutionary 
proletariat. This resolution was endorsed by the City Confer- 
ence of the RSDLP that was in session at the time in Petro- 
grad. 

Stormy meetings protesting against the Milyukov note conti- 
nued at the factories. In the evening of April 20 columns of 
workers carrying placards with the slogan "All Power to the 
Soviets!" marched to the Taurida Palace, where the Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies had its offices. This 
prompted the bourgeoisie to resort to their tested subterfuge. 
They accused the Bolsheviks of instigating the disorders, of 
trying to start a civil war. 

In an effort to counter the meetings, rallies and demonstra- 
tions of workers and soldiers demanding the transfer of power 
to the Soviets, supporters of the Provisional Government 
staged a procession in the centre of the capital. Shopkeepers, 
landlords, army officers and government officials marched in 
the Nevsky Prospekt with slogans reading: "Confidence in the 
Provisional Government!", "War to the Victorious End!", 
"Long live Milyukov!" and "Arrest Lenin!" They tried to 
provoke clashes with the peaceful demonstrators. There were 
suspicious movements of trucks filled with armed officers and 
cadets along the central streets. General L. G. Kornilov, 
commander of the Petrograd Military District, ordered two 
batteries of the Mikhailovsky Artillery School to positions in 
the Palace Square. However the soldiers and some of the offi- 
cers refused to obey this order and informed the Petrograd 
Soviet of their action. 

Tension mounted. The country was a hair's breadth away 
from civil war. The provocative designs of the bourgeoisie were 
wrecked only through the vigilance of the Bolshevik Party and 
the revolutionary restraint of the proletariat. The Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party kept a close watch on devel- 
opments and speedily cut short any action that could preju- 
dice the cause of the revolution. All Leftist gambles, such as 
the action by some members of the Petrograd Committee of 
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the RSDLP (S. Y. Bagdatyev and others), who urged the 
immediate overthrow of the Provisional Government during 
the demonstrations, were emphatically condemned by the 
Party Central Committee. The call for the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government when it had the support of the 
Soviets, which, in turn, enjoyed the trust of most of the 
workers, soldiers and peasants, was, Lenin said, a heinous 
crime. During that period the Bolshevik Party was oriented 
toward the peaceful development of the revolution, which 
meant placing all power in the hands of the Soviets and then 
changing their composition. 

In Moscow there was a succession of mass rallies and 
demonstrations of workers and soldiers. In response to a call 
by the Bolsheviks, the entire 55th Regiment demonstrated fully 
armed in front of the Moscow Soviet in Tverskaya Street (now 
Gorky Street). The troops sent delegates to the Soviet to 
protest against the note of the Provisional Government, de- 
clare their distrust of the government and state that they were 
prepared to back the Soviet of Workers 1 and Soldiers' Deputies 
by force of arms. 2 Mass demonstrations of workers and soldiers 
were held in Minsk, Nizhny Novgorod, Kharkov, Yekaterin- 
burg and other cities. Their main demands were that all power 
should be transferred to the Soviets and that the imperialist war 
ould be ended. 

Russia found herself in the grip of a political crisis. The class 
context of this crisis was that on account of the unpopular 
policies of the Provisional Government, which openly declared 
that it would continue the imperialist war, a large, unstable 
and chiefly petty-bourgeois mass of people withdrew their sup- 
port from the capitalists in favour of the revolutionary workers. 
This created the conditions for the peaceful transfer of all 
power to the Soviets as demanded by the Bolsheviks. How- 
ever, despite the insistence of the workers and soldiers, the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were in the 
majority in the Soviets, refused to assume power, fearing isola- 
tion from the bourgeoisie. 

At a joint conference of the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the 
Provisional Government, the leaders of the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries virtually begged the bourgeois 
ministers to remain in office, make some concessions to the 
people and publish an "explanation" of the Milyukov note that 
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would calm the masses. The Provisional Government agreed 
to this step. The "explanation" soon appeared in the press 
worded sophistically in order to deceive the workers and 
soldiers. The call for a decisive victory over the enemy, the 
' explanation" stated, meant "achieving a lasting peace" in 
accordance with the declaration of March 27. This "explana- 
tion" suited the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
They formalised their standpoint on this issue in a decision of 
the Petrograd Soviet that discussed the Provisional Govern- 
ment's "explanation". By a vote of 34 against 19 the Soviet 
found the government's "explanation" to be satisfactory and 
considered the incident closed. 3 

Moreover, it called upon the people to halt the street rallies 
and demonstrations. Similar moves were made bv the Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in Moscow, Ni/hny Nov- 
gorod, Samara (now Kuibyshev), Saratov, Voronezh and other 
cities. Almost everywhere they managed to secure the adop- 
tion ol resolutions analogous to the resolution passed by the 
Petrograd Soviet. 

In view of the possibility that the continuing street demon- 
strations might be used by the counter-revolution, the Bolshe- 
viks urged the workers to accept the decision of the Petrograd 
Soviet, The workers responded, displaying high revolutionary 
consciousness. Because of the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries the first crisis of the Provisional Government 
ended m favour of the bourgeoisie, but for the soldiers and a 
section of the deluded workers it was an object lesson that 
helped them to understand the policies pursued by the 
bourgeois government and the parties aligned with it The wide 
gulf between the interests of the working masses and those of 
the bourgeoisie was not closed. Lenin stressed that the "causes 
of the crisis have not been removed, and the recurrence of such 
crises is unavoidable". 4 

2. THE FIRST COALITION GOVERNMENT 

The bourgeoisie drew conclusions from the April events In 
order to strengthen its position the Provisional Government 
decided to sacrifice Guchkov and Milvukov, replacing them 
with representatives of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. The bourgeoisie believed that this coalition would 
allow it to continue Us policies through the agency of "Socialist 
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meant to deceive the people with the help of the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. They used the press, the ros- 
trum of the Soviets, the city dumas, the zemstvos (elective 
district councils) and other organisations to protest strongly 
against the formation of the coalition government, show what 
its actual aims were and expose the policies of the conciliatory 
parties. 

The Soviets became the arena of heated debates between the 
Bolsheviks, who denounced the policies of the Provisional 
Government, and the conciliators who championed the 
alliance with the bourgeoisie. This question of the "attitude to 
the coalition' was the subject of a stormy debate at the 1st 
Moscow Regional Congress of Soviets, which was attended by 
delegates from the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
of 14 central gubernias. The Mensheviks argued that with the 
Socialists holding portfolios in it the new government was 
much more revolutionary than its predecessor. Referring to the 
Right-wing attacks on what they termed were "overly bold" 
statements of the government, the Mensheviks drew the con- 
clusion that the discontent of the Right wing signified that the 
government had shifted to the Left. The Bolsheviks argued 
convincingly that far from injecting a revolutionary spirit in the 
government the "Socialist" ministers were themselves being 
drawn ever deeper into the imperialist policies of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie. While the Lvov-Guchkov government, 
A. S. Bubnov said at the congress, had not ventured to push 
the army into an offensive, this question would be quickly 
settled with the participation of the "Socialists". However, the 
influence of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
among the people, chiefly among the soldiers and peasants, 
was still considerable. This explained the fact that following 
the example of the Petrograd Soviet, the Moscow Regional 
Congress of Soviets and then most of the Soviets throughout 
Russia declared their support for the coalition government. 

A large section of the soldiers and peasants and a segment of 
the backward workers believed that the Mensheviks and Soci- 
alist-Revolutionaries in the government would secure a change 
of policy, but this was a tragic delusion. There was no change 
in either the external or the internal policy of the Provisional 
Government. On May 5 the wedding of the SR-Menshevik 
bloc with the bourgeoisie resulted in the publication of a de- 
claration that spoke of an early peace without annexations and 
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indemnities, "all-embracing state control and regulation" and 
"merciless" taxation of the propertied classes. It contained 
vague promises of "comprehensive protection of labour" and 
an increase in the output of grain "for the country that was in 
need of it". 7 The tenor of this declaration showed that the 
coalition government did not stint promises. But even this 
declaration ran against the grain of the bourgeoisie, especially 
as the SRs and the Mensheviks insisted on the implementation 
of its provisions, believing that this would "appease" the 
workers. On May 16 the Executive Committee of the Petro- 
grad Soviet passed a resolution on measures to relieve the 
economic dislocation. This resolution was designed to serve as 
the practical guide-line for the "Socialist" section of the 
government. It contained some provisions on the etatisation of 
trusts, labour conscription and so on. But this was fundamen- 
tally unrealistic for it depended on the capitalists for the 
enforcement of these provisions. As might have been expected, 
the bourgeoisie rejected this decision, and the leaders of the 
Soviet, fearing that the coalition with the bourgeoisie might 
disintegrate, thought it best to pigeon-hole their resolution and 
follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie. This was borne out, in 
particular, by the appeal of the Minister of Labour 
M. I. Skobelev to the workers of Russia of June 28. Larded 
with revolutionary phrases, this appeal condemned the "ar- 
bitrary" actions of the workers and their struggle for higher 
wages, which, it alleged, was disorganising industry. 

The bourgeoisie saw the instability of their political rule, and 
when the futility of the government's efforts to end the dual 
power became obvious they resorted to the weapon of sabo- 
tage and famine against the revolution. At the All-Russia 
Conference of Commerce and Industry in Petrograd on June 
1-2 the bourgeoisie formed the Committee for the Protection 
of Industry and decided to unite all the organisations of 
industrialists in order to pressure the government. These steps 
had the full backing of the capitalist ministers. 

In May-June 80 per cent more factories were closed as a 
result of the capitalist offensive against the workers than in 
March-April, and five times more workers were thrown out 
into the streets. 8 The capitalists obstructed all the efforts to 
'regulate the economy", hid consumer goods, kept the actual 
s 'ze of their profits secret and evaded taxes. The lockouts 
w ould have assumed a much larger scale had it not been for 
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the counter measures of the proletariat and the determined 
actions of the Bolsheviks. 

For its part, the Provisional Government passed decrees to 
protect commercial secrets, safeguard the banks against con- 
trol by democratic organisations, give the Treasury sub-con- 
tractors grace periods in the event they did not meet the dead- 
lines for deliveries on account of the conflicts with the workers, 
and help the bourgeoisie in their assault on the working class. 

In order to quell the revolutionary actions the bourgeoisie 
had increasing recourse to repressions, using the "Socialist" 
ministers for this purpose. On May 30 the Provisional Govern- 
ment decreed that anti-war actions at the front were punish- 
able by imprisonment in hard labour camps. Revolutionary 
units were subject to immediate disbandment. 

The imperialist character of the coalition Provisional Govern- 
ment was clearly seen in its great-power policy in the national 
question. Tn face of the mounting popular movement against 
national and social oppression, the bourgeois nationalists of 
the non- Russian regions counted on support from the Russian 
imperialist bourgeoisie. They did not as yet raise the question 
of secession from Russia, confining themselves to demanding 
autonomy and, at the same time, calling upon their peoples to 
accept the Provisional Government. Their calculations were 
justified. They received every possible support not only from 
the Russian bourgeoisie but also from the petty-bourgeois 
parties aligned with it. 

After they had entered the coalition government in May 
1917 the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks began 
to press for the settlement of the national question through the 
formation of "national-cultural autonomous units". The solu- 
tion offered by them was that every citizen regardless of his 
domicile could declare himself a member of a given nation, 
and each nation thus formed would be recognised as a judicial 
entity with the right to tax its members and convene its parlia- 
ment to settle questions related to national culture, education, 
language and so on. The conciliatory press called this the most 
democratic programme. In reality it was a bourgeois pro- 
gramme that had nothing in common with the socialist under- 
standing of a nation, with the solution of the national question 
in the interests of the people. This settlement of the national 
question gave nothing to the working people of the oppressed 
nations for it left the decision of all economic and political 
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questions to the government, in other words, it left all the 
power in the hands of the bourgeois government. Moreover, it 
was quite evident that this conciliatory national programme 
would split the united proletarian front. 

The Provisional Government was in no hurry to consider the 
national question. The slogan of a "united and indivisible 
Russia" remained the foundation of its policies. It denied even 
the modest demands for autonomy that fitted into the frame- 
work of bourgeois democracy. 

Friction between the government and the non-Russian bour- 
geoisie mounted particularly in the Ukraine. The question of 
the Ukraine's autonomy was raised by the Ukrainian Central 
Rada, that had been formed in March 1917 by the parties and 
groups championing the interests of the Ukrainian bourgeoisie 
and petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. The Rada's bourgeois- 
nationalistic policies were leading not to the unity but to the 
disunity of the Russian and Ukrainian peoples by undermining 
the fraternal friendship between them. However, a very large 
section of the Ukrainian people, particularly the peasants, gave 
the Rada their backing. The Rada made political capital 
chiefly out of its conflict with the Provisional Government. 
Without waiting for the latters sanction, it set up gubernia, 
uyezd and volost radas, thus arbitrarily implementing the slo- 
gan of national autonomy. Ukrainians were enlisted into 
national regiments that were often used to suppress the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

At the close of May 1917 the Central Rada requested the 
Provisional Government to take steps to grant actual 
autonomy to the Ukraine, listing among the immediate mea- 
sures the institution of the office of Special Commissar for 
Ukrainian Affairs, the Ukrainisation of secondary and higher 
schools, and the appointment of Ukrainian-speaking persons 
to responsible posts in the Ukraine. When the Provisional 
Government replied that it would not consider this question 
before the Constituent Assembly was convened, the Central 
Rada passed an ordinance proclaiming the Ukraine an auton- 
omous unit in bourgeois Russia. The political order and 
system in the Ukraine, the ordinance stated, would be estab- 
lished by the National. Ukrainian Assembly. This ordinance 
was denied recognition by the Provisional Government. 

Lenin considered the demand for autonomous status of the 
Ukraine modest and legitimate, calling the attitude of the 
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Provisional Government to the Ukrainian people "an instance 
of utter shamelessness, of savage impertinence, on the part of 
the counter-revolutionaries". 9 But this did not mean that the 
Bolsheviks supported the Ukrainian Rada and its nationalistic- 
demands. While opposing the Provisional Government's 
refusal to grant the legitimate demands for Ukrainian autono- 
my, the Bolshevik Party exposed the bourgeois nationalists 
who were collaborating with the Russian bourgeoisie in attack- 
ing the revolutionary movement. The conflict between the 
Provisional Government and the Central Rada ended in a 
compromise: the Rada undertook to suppress every attempt by 
the Ukrainian people to achieve autonomy arbitrarily, leaving 
the question of autonomy to the Constituent Assembly. The 
Provisional Government, for its part, allowed the Rada to 
draw up the draft on the Ukraine's autonomous status that 
would be submitted to the Constituent Assembly. 

The bourgeois nationalists of the Caucasus and Central Asia 
likewise preferred to live in peace with the Russian capitalists 
and landowners and join them in suppressing the national liber- 
ation movement. The dual nature of the non-Russian bour- 
geoisie was eloquently exemplified by its behaviour. On the 
one hand, it wanted to be independent of the Russian imperial- 
ists and, on the other, it could not do without co-operation 
with them. 

3. THE WORK OF THE BOLSHEVIKS AMONG 
THE PEOPLE API ER THE APRIL CONFERENCE 
OF THE RSDLP (B) 

Lenin was in the thick of the energetic and manifold work of 
the Bolsheviks among the workers and soldiers. He received 
officials of the local Party organisations and spoke with 
workers, soldiers and peasants' delegates. Articles written by 
him appeared almost daily in Pravda. Tn the course of three 
months, from the moment of his return to Russia to the 
beginning of July he wrote over 170 articles, appeals, resolu- 
tions and pamphlets on major issues of the revolution. His 
speeches at rallies of workers and soldiers were an invaluable 
contribution to the political education of the people. This form 
of work was all the more vital because the rallies, which were 
held frequently, were addressed by representatives of different 
parties. By comparing the words and actions of these parties. 
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gje workers and soldiers found their way to accepting the 
Bolshevik programme more quickly. The rally at the Putilov 
Works on May 12, attended by 20,000 people, was charac- 
teristic. The Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties sent 
the Minister of Agriculture V. M. Chernov, N. D. Avksent- 
yev, F. Dan and other experienced orators and leaders to 
address the rally. They endeavoured to prove that their policies 
were correct, while Chernov attacked the Bolshevik Party, say- 
ing that if the workers followed the Bolsheviks they would "be 
no better off than from the start". 

Lenin was invited by the Bolshevik members of the works 
committee to speak at the rally. His speech impressed the 
workers profoundly. "Attention was rivetted on Lenin's small 
figure,' related T. Yeremeyev, who was present at the rally. 
"He spoke with feeling, his words ringing with sincerity. He 
spoke of the horrors of the imperialist war, of the billions in 
super-profits that the bourgeoisie were making out of the world 
war, of those who were profiling by and needed this slaughter. 
Forgetting the resolution they had suggested, Chernov, 
Avksentyev, Martov and the other leaders of the petty- 
bourgeois parties hastily left the factory courtyard, with the 
workers chanting 'Down with the conciliators!', 'Down with 
the war!' " 10 

On the same day Lenin addressed a rally of workers of the 
Admiralty Shipyards and the Franco-Russian Works. A few 
days later he delivered a report on the current situation and the 
tasks of the proletariat for the workers of the Skorokhod 
Factory and other enterprises in Petrograd's Moscow District. 
Workers who attended the rally at the Obukhovo Factory- 
related: •'The tasks confronting the revolution became remark- 
ably clear after what he said; the mist of verbiage in which 
the orators of all the other parties enveloped the workers and 
soldiers dispersed." 11 Small wonder, therefore, that the Obu- 
khovo Factory, considered a "citadel of defencism", soon ral- 
lied to the banners of the Bolsheviks. Under Lenin's leadership 
the Bolshevik Party steadily won the soldiers and workers 
away from the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. Dis- 
content with the policies of the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik leaders of the Soviets matured among the people. 
Demands for new elections to the Soviets began to be heard 
"lore and more frequently. The Bolsheviks supported these 
demands, which were made by the most revolutionary section 
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of the workers and soldiers. On May 7 Pravda published a 
'Draft Injunction for the Election of Delegates to the Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies". This draft was drawn up by 
Lenin. 

In the period May-June the Bolsheviks were able to organise 
new elections to a number of Soviets. The workers recalled the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik deputies and elected 
Bolsheviks in their stead. Cases in point were the Sestroretsk 
Arms Factory, the Novy Lessner Plant and some other leading 
enterprises in the capital. The Bolsheviks were markedly suc- 
cessful at the Putilov Works, where they won hundreds of 
workers to their side. At the steel-rolling,' railway, forge and 
turbine departments the workers elected only Bolsheviks, 
refusing to trust representatives of the petty-bourgeois parties. 
Bolshevik influence increased considerably in the capital's 
district Soviets. Notable successes were scored by the Bolshe- 
viks in Moscow in winning the support of the masses, espe- 
cially of the workers and soldiers. By mid-year they were in 
control of six of Moscow's ten district Soviets. As a result of 
the new elections in May the Bolsheviks became the largest 
faction in the Moscow City Soviet of Workers" Deputies. 12 

Bolshevik influence was reinforced in a number of local 
Soviets: in Saratov, Yekaterinburg and other cities. A growing 
number of the deputies sided with the Bolsheviks in questions 
concerning war and peace, workers' control and land. 

The events linked with the decision passed by the Kronstadl 
Soviet powerfully influenced the revolutionary masses, bring- 
ing the Bolsheviks more support from the workers, soldiers 
and peasants. In mid-May this Soviet proclaimed that it was 
the sole authority in the Kronstadt Fortress, removing V. N. 
Pepclyaev, Commissar of the Provisional Government, and 
decreeing that relations would be maintained only with the 
Petrograd Soviet. This decision seriously alarmed the govern- 
ment and the conciliators, who started a smear campaign 
against revolutionary Kronstadt. The example of the Kronstadt 
Soviet was followed by other Soviets. Pressured by the local 
Soviets, of the Provisional Government's 50 gubcrnia commis- 
sars 30 were removed from office and replaced with elective 
commissars; of the 437 uyezd commissars 260 were removed 
and replaced. 13 

The Bolsheviks made substantial headway in the factory 
committees and trade unions, particularly in Petrograd and 
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Moscow. This was strikingly demonstrated at the 1st Confer- 
ence of Petrograd Factory Committees that sat between May 
30 and June 3 in the Taurida Palace. Attended by 568 
delegates from 367 factory committees, it represented more 
than 337,000 workers. Three-fourths of the delegates sided 
with the Bolsheviks. The central issue before the conference 
was workers' control, which the Bolsheviks regarded as the 
principal weapon against the sabotage and lockouts engineered 
by the bourgeoisie. The conference was addressed by Lenin 
and it passed a resolution, drafted by him, on measures against 
die economic dislocation. 

By controlling production and distribution the working class 
hindered the counter-revolutionary actions of the bourgeoisie 
and received managerial training. At many enterprises, partic- 
ularly in the metal and textile industries, the factory 
committees intervened in the actions of the management, stu- 
died the economic condition of the factories and cut short 
sabotage by the capitalists. The bourgeoisie were aware that 
workers' control was seriously threatening their rule and in 
order to deceive the workers they attempted to supplant 
workers' control with stale control. Tn this issue, too, the 
Mensheviks hastened to help them, denigrating workers' con- 
trol and lauding state control. Naturally, they said nothing of 
the fact that control by the bourgeois state would be in the 
interests not of the workers but of the bourgeoisie. At the 1st 
Conference of Factory Committees Lenin exposed the 
bourgeois concept of state control. In the above-mentioned 
resolution on measures against the economic dislocation it was 
underscored that dislocation could be successfully combated 
provided all state power was transferred to the proletariat and 
semi-proletariat. 14 The conference elected the Central Council 
of Factor)' Committees of Petrograd consisting of 25 members, 
of whom' 19 were Bolsheviks. 15 In the period until October 
1917 this council was a national body and operated in close 
contact with the trade unions. N. A. Skrypnik of the Bolshevik 
Party was elected the committee's chairman. 

A congress of factory committees of the Central Industrial 
Region was held on June 16-17, soon after the Petrograd 
conference. It was attended by delegates from 164 factory 
committees representing nearly 200,000 textile workers. It 
Passed a resolution, moved by the Bolsheviks, on a struggle 
against lockouts. Similar conferences and congresses were held 
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in Ivanovo- Voznescnsk, Yaroslavl and other cities. The party 
composition of these conferences and congresses and the char- 
acter of the resolutions adopted by them showed that 
Bolshevik influence had increased considerably in the working 
class, while the influence of the Menshcviks was continuing to 
wane. 

"By the end of April 1917 the membership of the trade 
unions had exceeded 1,500, 000. 16 Trade union associations 
called central bureaux were formed on Bolshevik initiative. 
They united the trade unions in their territory. In March 
central bureaux were set up in Moscow and Petrograd. By 
June there were 51 of these bureaux uniting 967 trade unions 
with 1,475,429 members. 17 

The 3rd All-Russia Conference of Trade Unions (June 
21-28) elected the provisional All-Russia Central Council 
of Trade Unions to direct the trade union movement 
throughout the country. Moreover, the conference adopted 
the Bolshevik-sponsored provision on organising trade 
unions on the production principle against the objections 
of the conciliators. The resolutions on the tasks of the trade 
unions and on the economic struggle of the working class, 
passed by a narrow majority, were worded in a conciliatory 
spirit. 

The Bolsheviks conducted vigorous political work among 
young people and women workers. Proletarian youth leagues 
began to spring up as early as in the spring of 1917. The 
Bolshevik Party championed the political rights of young 
people and campaigned on a massive scale for suffrage rights 
for youths and young women of 18 and 19. "Since the govern- 
ment is sending 18- and 19-year-olds to the trenches, there are 
no grounds for denying them political rights," 18 wrote Sotsial- 
demokrat, the Bolshevik newspaper in Moscow. As a result of 
this campaign suffrage was granted to citizens reaching the age 
of 20. 

The elections to the district and city dumas in May 1917 
were an important political event. The old dumas, elected 
under tsarist laws, consisted mainly of representatives of the 
bourgeoisie and acted in their interests. The organs of local 
self-administration were now to be elected for the first time on 
the basis of universal suffrage. The Provisional Government 
counted on reducing the election campaign to a discussion of 
local economic problems. The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
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lutionaries sought to confine the elections to a purely economic 
struggle for individual reforms in the system of local self- admin- 
istration. The Bolsheviks used the elections to mobilise the 
people, agitate against the imperialist war and press for the 
transfer of state power to the Soviets. 

Lenin formulated three main points that underlay the Bol- 
shevik election platform and headed the list of reforms. These 
were: 

"1. No support for the imperialist war.... 

"2. No support to the capitalist government. 

•'3. No reinstatement of the police, which must be replaced 
by a people's militia." 19 

The bourgeoisie, too, launched an intensive election cam-, 
paign. The entire bourgeois state apparatus was mobilised to 
ensure victory to the Constitutional-Democratic Party. Tested 
bourgeois methods were employed: forgeries, falsification's, 
bribery and so on. Many workers and soldiers, who were not 
trusted by the bourgeoisie, were struck off the lists of electors. 
The Constitutional-Democrats failed to win the majority. In 
Petrograd they and the other bourgeois parties polled only 25 
per cent of the votes, failing to receive the majority of voles in 
any of the capital's district dumas. Of the 806 members of the 
district dumas, 156 were elected from the lists of the Bolshevik 
Party. Tn the Moscow City Duma the Constitutional-Demo- 
crats won 34 seats, the Bolsheviks 23, the Mensheviks 24 and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries 106. 20 By August 1 elections 
had been held in 276 cities. These elections showed the 
Bolshevik Party's increased influence among the proletarian 
and semi-proletarian masses, particularly in the leading 
industrial centres. However, while distrusting the bourgeoisie 
the majority of the electors continued supporting the concil- 
iatory parties. In most cities the elections made the Menshe- 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries the predominant power 
in the dumas. 

Although the Bolsheviks were in the minority in the dumas 
they utilised them to expose the policies of the Constitutional- 
Democrats, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
thereby win the support of the people. I. 1. Skvortsov-Stepa- 
nov, Chairman of the Bolshevik faction in the Moscow City 
Duma wrote: "Undisturbed by its small numerical strength our 
faction gave blow for blow. From the very outset it became the 
centre of a bitter struggle. And it conducted this struggle so 
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energetically that when important issues were debated huge 
crowds gathered at the Duma building in an effort to get in 
and witness the proceedings.... Against opposition from the 
Constitutional-Democrats, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Menshcviks we moved our practical proposals one by one: 
immediate confiscation of all the former crown possessions 
and their utilisation in the interests of poor people; the imme- 
diate transfer of all Church and monastery possessions and 
capital to the city; the institution of a sort of ration system for 
dwellings." 21 

Immediately after the February Revolution the Bolsheviks 
conducted intensive agitation among the troops behind and at 
the firing lines in order to gain their support for the working 
class. Most of the troops were peasants, and the drive to win 
this advanced and armed section of the peasantry was a 
struggle for the alliance of the working class with the poorest 
sections of the peasants as the decisive factor in the fight 
against the urban and rural bourgeoisie. At the time the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mcnsheviks still enjoyed 
considerable influence among the soldiers. This was seen in the 
composition of the army, front and other soldiers' committees. 
The troops still believed these parties that after the fall of the 
autocracy the war had ceased to be an imperialist war of 
aggrandisement. 

In order to turn the army into an active factor of the proletar- 
ian revolution the soldiers had to be won away from the 
conciliatory parties, chiefly the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
The transfer of power to the Soviets was the keynote of the 
Bolshevik agitation in the armed forces. This, the Bolsheviks 
explained, was the only way to end the imperialist war and 
solve the agrarian problem in the interests of the peasants. 

The Bolshevik military organisations played a key role in 
drawing the soldiers to the side of the proletariat. The Petro- 
grad Committee of the RSDLP (B) set up its Military Organi- 
sation as early as March 1917 for work in the city's garrison. 
It was headed by N. I. Podvoisky. Later similar organisations 
were set up in Moscow, Voronezh, Tula and many other cities 
that had garrisons. On May 15 the RSDLP (B) Central 
Committee reconstituted the Military Organisation into a 
Military Bureau of the Central Committee and the newspaper 
Soldatskaya pravda became an organ of the Central and 
Pctrograd committees of the RSDLP(B). This newspaper had 
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a large circulation among soldiers and exercised a strong 
influence on them. The military organisation established broad 
contacts with the front. In June, for instance, over 300 dele- 
gates from the front were received daily by the Military Bureau 
in Petrograd. A vivid picture of the work conducted by the 
Military Bureau is given in the reminiscences of M. S. Ked- 
rov, who was one of its members: "The HO, which was in the 
Kshesinsky Palace, was a veritable bce-hiye of activity. The 
stream of soldiers did not cease from morning till late at night. 
There were continuous conferences and meetings. Requests 
were made for agitators for a rally today, for tomorrow, for the 
day after-tomorrow." 22 

A soldiers' club called "Pravda", which immediately won 
popularity, was organised in the Kshesinsky Palace. It 
arranged lectures, seminars for propagandists, meetings with 
workers and with delegates from the front, and so on. "The 
soldiers' club," N.I. Podvoisky said at the 6th Congress of the 
RSDLP, "was a crucible in which the soldiers were made to 
see the truth quite quickly, where they discussed our diver- 
gences with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mcnsheviks, and 
where a growing body of support was moulded for the Bolshe- 
viks." 23 Lenin frequently addressed the soldiers in the club. 
After hearing him speak, the Bolshevik A. Alexeyev recalls, 
"few left without becoming Bolsheviks or sympathisers". 24 
The Bolshevik influence in the Petrograd garrison grew from 
day to day. Tn Mav the Military Organisation of the 
RSDLP (B) Central Committee had nearly 6,000 members 25 
who had the support of a substantial section of the Petrograd 
garrison. 

In Moscow the Bolsheviks formed Party cells in the 55th, 
56th and 85th infantry reserve regiments in April. As in Petro- 
grad, the soldiers' club run by the Military Organisation 
became the centre of work among soldiers. Its members 
worked in the barracks, speaking at meetings and rallies and 
explaining the programme of the Bolsheviks and their attitude 
to the war and to the question of land. The Menshcviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, who were predominant in most of 
the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies of Moscow, 
endeavoured to undermine the influence enjoyed by the Bol- 
shevik agitators among the troops and took steps to bar them 
from the barracks. But this proved to be futile. "If we were not 
let in through the gate, the high fences were no barrier," 26 
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recalls Y. Yaroslavsky, who at the time was an agitator among 
the troops in Moscow. The Military Bureau of the Moscow 
Committee of the RSDLP (B) had close contact with the front. 
Within two and a half months it received 838 soldiers from the 
firing lines. In May and June it sent up to 3,000 copies of 
newspapers and over 1,000 copies of pamphlets and books 
daily to the front and these were distributed free of charge. 

The Bolsheviks enjoyed solid support among the sailors of 
the Baltic Fleet. B. A. Zhemchuzhin, V. N. Zalczhsky, 
M. G. Roshal and other veteran Party officials were active in 
Helsingfors (now Helsinki). "Our agitators," V. N. Zalezhskv 
wrote, "usually spoke twice a day on the ships or in the land- 
based units, while once a week, usually, on Sundays, we 
arranged an open rally." 27 Tsentrobalt (Central Committee of 
the Baltic Fleet), which in effect controlled the Fleet's officers 
and commander, was under Bolshevik influence. 

Considerable political work was conducted among the 
troops at the firing-lines, particularly on the Northern and 
Western fronts. By the close of July 1917 the Military Organi- 
sation of the 12th Army, Northern Front, had nearly 1,800 
Bolsheviks and was extremely active among the troops. 28 It 
published the newspaper Okopnaya pravda, which was eagerly 
read by the soldiers. Soon the troops began to dissociate them- 
selves from the conciliatory parties and side with the Bolshe- 
viks. In a despatch to Kerensky on June 23 General Brusilov. 
the Supreme Commander-in-Chief, wrote that in many units 
of the 5th Army, Northern Front, "there is extreme unrest, 
while in some regiments they are openly saying that Lenin is 
their only authority". 29 

Soldiers from rear garrisons did much to Bolshcvise the 
front. Coming from a working-class environment and having 
participated, together with workers, in rallies and demonstra- 
tions, the soldiers adopted the Bolshevik ideals and propa- 
gated them at the firing-lines. There were many of these 
soldiers. In the period from April to June 1917 at least 
750,000 troops were sent to the firing lines from the reserve 
units of various garrisons. 30 Most of them became active 
exponents of proletarian influence among the troops at the 
firing-lines. 

An All-Russia Conference of front and rear Bolshevik 
military organisations was held in Petrograd on June 16-23. 
The significance of this conference in Bolshevising the troops 
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was that this was the first gathering of Bolshevik representa- 
tives from all the fronts and that important decisions were 
adopted. The delegates represented 26,000 Bolsheviks of 43 
front-line and 17 rear military organisations. 31 

-They looked forward eagerly to hearing Lenin. On June 20 
Lenin delivered a report on the current situation. He said that 
the masses were still following not the Bolsheviks but the 
conciliators. This, be said, made it imperative to avoid prema- 
ture actions, to muster forces and to strengthen the Bolshevik 
influence in the Soviets. Further, he spoke also on the agrarian 
question. The conference passed decisions aimed at enhancing 
Bolshevik influence in the armed forces; these decisions helped 
the military organisations to work out a co-ordinated line of 
struggle to win over the soldiers. The conference elected the 
All-Russia Military Bureau with N. I. Podvoisky as chairman 
and with the members including N. V. Krylenko, M. S. Ked- 
rov, K. A. Mekhonoshin and V. I. Nevsky. 

The countryside was the most difficult sector for Bolshevik 
agitation. Ignorance, disunity and misery, and the almost total 
illiteracy of the peasants greatly impeded explanatory work in 
rural localities. There were few newspapers, and most of those 
that were published were run by the Constitutional-Democrats, 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries or the Mensheviks. The poorest 
peasants did not read newspapers and received most of their 
news from letters from the firing-lines. This situation required 
rial forms of work. One of these forms was the fellow 
wnsmen associations that sprang up in Petrograd, Kronstadt 
and other cities in April and May. These associations united 
workers and soldiers from one and the same locality: volost, 
uyezd, gubernia. They sent literature, newspapers and dele- 
tes to the countryside. By July the associations in Petrograd 
d over 30,000 members from 21 gubernias. 32 
The Left Socialist-Revolutionaries were also active in these 
associations. In the Central Bureau of Associations there were 
seven Bolsheviks and two Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. The 
jointly drawn up rules stated in part: "While being uncom- 
mitted organisations, the associations adhere to the pro- 
gramme of the Socialist parties, which demand the confisca- 
tion of all the land and its transfer to the people without 
compensation." 33 
In order to explain its programme to the peasants and win 
m away from the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Bolsheviks 
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made use of the 1st All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies, which was a major political event in the 
life of the peasants. This congress, which opened in Petrograd 
on May 4, 34 was attended by 1,115 delegates, among whom 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks predominated: 
there were 465 uncommitted delegates and not more than 20 
Bolsheviks. 35 Most of the delegates declared themselves in 
favour of the Provisional Government, being swung to this 
attitude, in part, by Albert Thomas, Hmile Vandervelde and 
other social-traitors from the Second International, who 
alleged at the congress that the working people of Britain, 
France and Belgium wanted the war to continue in order to 
crush the Germans and establish lasting peace. 

Illness prevented. Lenin from attending the opening of the 
congress. He sent it an open letter, in which he wrote of the key 
problems worrying the peasants: land, war and power. He 
exposed the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, 
who were trying to persuade the peasants that they would 
receive land after the Constituent Assembly was convened, 
and urged the peasants to seize land immediately. On May 22 
Lenin felt strong enough to attend the congress. He spoke on 
the agrarian question, saying: " ... we want the peasants to 
obtain the landed estates now, without losing a single month, a 
single week or even a single day." 36 While calling on the 
peasants to begin the organised seizure of the landed estates 
without delay, Lenin stressed that the solution of the question 
of land and peace could only be achieved through a firm 
alliance between the workers and the poorest sections of the 
peasants, through the victory of the working class over the 
capitalists. 

The Bolshevik A. P. Kuchkin, who attended the congress, 
recalls: "At first there was some heckling from the Right-wing 
benches. But then the hecklers fell silent. The delegates, partic- 
ularly the peasants, tensely followed Lenin's expression and 
gestures. He walked back and forth on the stage above them, 
his voice coming strongly and his words, precise and clear, 
understandable to all. 

"When he finished speaking the majority gave him an 
ovation. This was unexpected even for many who joined in the 
applause: they had been captivated by Lenin's speech." 37 

In order to dilute the impression made by Lenin, the 
Socialist-Revolutionary presidium recessed the congress for 
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two days. After the delegates had been lobbied, the conciliator 
majority passed a resolution of confidence in the Provisional 
Government, on the continuation of the war "to the victorious 
end", and on the land in the Socialist-Revolutionary spirit. 
The congress elected the Executive Committee of the All-Rus- 
sia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies consisting of Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries, Trudoviks and Popular Socialists headed by the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionary Avksentyev. 

The resolutions passed by the congress did not help the 
Socialist-Revolutionary leaders to appease the peasants. The 
peasant unrest and the arbitrary seizures of landed estates 
started soon after the February Revolution gradually assumed 
a growing scale. Whereas in March 1917 the authorities regis- 
tered 12 "breaches" of the land law, in April there were 163, in 
May 512, in June 855 and in July 767. 38 

Most of the unrest was observed in Central Russia, where 
survivals of serfdom had deep roots. The principal forms of the 
peasant movement in March-July were: seizure of land, hay 
meadows and pastures (35.3 per cent), seizure of livestock and 
implements, seed and hay (17 per cent), restrictions on 
landlord and capitalist ownership rights expressed in a ban on 
timber-cutting and harvesting, the seizure of mills and food- 
processing plants, the reduction of rent and the renunciation of 
rent contracts (roughly 20 per cent). 39 

The peasant committees that had been set up under the law 
of April 21 to divert the peasants from arbitrary seizures of the 
landed estates did not justify the hopes which the Provisional 
Government had placed in them. Pressured by the peasants, 
many of these committees actively supported the struggle 
against the landowners, for the transfer of the land to the 
working people on the basis of egalitarian tenure. 

In the countryside the class struggle kept mounting. The 
peasants saw that they would not receive land from the Provi- 
sional Government, from the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries in that government, and that the agrarian problem 
could only be resolved in the revolutionary manner proposed 
by the Bolsheviks. 

The struggle of the oppressed non-Russian peoples was like- 
wise intensified under the impact of the revolutionary move- 
ment of the working class in the central regions. The workers 
and peasants rallied round the Soviets and the national revolu- 
tionary-democratic organisations. In Central Asia these orga- 
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nisations were the Soviets of Moslem Workers and the Ittifaks 
(associations of working Moslems). They consisted not only of 
workers and artisans but also of progressive intellectuals and 
people belonging to petty-bourgeois strata who were dissatis- 
fied with the policies of the local elite. They exposed members 
of the nationalistic organisations — Shuro-Islamists, Ulemists 
and Alashordins. In the Volga area a notable role was played 
by the Moslem Socialist Committee, which united the demo- 
cratic elements of the Tatar intelligentsia and a section of the 
workers. 

Foremost people of the oppressed nations joined the prole- 
tarian party and carried Bolshevik slogans to the masses — 
this eloquently exemplified the principle of proletarian inter- 
nationalism that underlay the Parly's structure and tactics. The 
workers and toiling peasants of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Baltic area, the Caucasus and Central Asia demanded an end 
to the war and the abolition of the landed estates. They aspired 
for the eradication of national oppression, the free develop- 
ment of their native languages and cultures, and the equality of 
all nations. "We, workers of the Auerbach Mines, Donets 
Basin," stated a telegram of June 10 to the All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets, "protest against the policy of oppression 
pursued by the coalition ministry in the national question." 40 

In the struggle for social and national emancipation, the 
working people of the oppressed nations marched shoulder to 
shoulder with the Russian working people. A determined 
rebuff was given to the efforts of the local non-Russian bour- 
geoisie to separate them from the Russian people. On June 16 
the 200-strong Byelorussian group at the 1st All-Russia Cong- 
ress of Peasant Deputies passed a resolution that stated: "On 
behalf of the Byelorussian population that elected and dele- 
gated us to the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies we 
declare that the working people of Byelorussia do not wish to 
secede in any way from our common motherland, Russia, and 
that they regard every effort at secession as stemming from the 
aspiration of the propertied classes of Byelorussia to seize 
power and deny land and freedom to the peasants." 41 While 
consistently opposing the Provisional Government's great- 
power policies, the Bolshevik Party resolutely exposed the 
bourgeois nationalists. The revolution was teaching the work- 
ing people to regard as their enemy not only the imperialist 
colonialists but also the national bourgeoisie. 
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4. 1ST ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 
OF WORKERS' AND SOLDIERS' DEPUTIES. 
THE JUNE DEMONSTRATION 

The 1st All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies opened in Petrograd on June 3 when the 
revolutionary movement was gaining momentum and the Bol- 
sheviks winning growing influence. It was attended by 1,090 
delegates, of whom 822 had a casting-vote and 268 a consulta- 
tive vote. Of the total, 777 declared their party affiliation, 
among them 105 Bolsheviks, 285 Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and 248 Mensheviks 42 

Delegated by 305 Soviets, they represented 20 million orga- 
nised workers and soldiers. Relying on their support the Con- 
gress of Soviets could have taken power, but this did not enter 
into the plans of the leaders of the conciliatory bloc. A speech 
on the attitude to the coalition government was delivered by 
the Menshevik M. Liber (M. I. Goldman), who rejected the 
possibility of the Soviets taking power. He was supported by 
another prominent Menshevik, the Minister of Post and Tele- 
graph I. G. Tsereteli, who argued that an alliance with the 
bourgeoisie was vital and intimidated the delegates with the 
spectre of catastrophe should the coalition of the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois parties weaken. He closed his speech 
with the statement that there was in Russia no political party 
that could undertake the responsibility for the country's pres- 
ent, much less for its future. To this Lenin replied from his 
seat in the hall: "There is such a party!" Taking the floor he 
enunciated a clear and precise programme of struggle for the 
triumph of the revolution, for Russia's transformation. He pas- 
sionately urged the delegates to put an end to the dual power 
and concentrate all the power in the hands of the Soviets, de- 
claring that the Bolshevik Party was prepared to assume the 
responsibility for Russia's destiny. 

His speech made a profound impression. The Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks threw their best forces 
into the battle. The congress was addressed by Kerensky, 
Skobelev, Chernov, Dan and other advocates of the bour- 
geoisie. They endeavoured to show that the slogan "All Power 
to the Soviets!" urged by Lenin was unrealisable. The Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries predominating at the con- 
gress passed a resolution approving the formation of the coali- 
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tion government. The Bolshevik motion calling for the transfer 
of all power to the Soviets was again defeated. 

Speaking on the question of war and peace on June 9, Lenin 
caustically ridiculed the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, who called on other peoples to overthrow their tsars, 
kings and bankers but were supporting the big capitalists of 
their own country. As long as power was in the hands of a 
government in which the capitalists were in the majority, Lenin 
noted, it would pursue "a foreign policy through an imperialist 
war, fully supporting the treaties concluded by Nicholas II in 
Russia". 43 A socialist revolution was the only way out of the 
war. The Bolshevik Ensign N. V. Krylenko, who had come 
from the firing-lines, told the congress that the soldiers no 
longer wished to fight. "T shall not call upon them to start an 
offensive," he said looking into the eyes of Kerensky, who was 
sitting in the presidium. 

However, the SR-Menshevik majority predetermined the 
congress' decision on the question of war and peace. The 
recommendation for an offensive at the front was endorsed 
on June 12. The time-table for the offensive would now be 
decided by the government. The Bolshevik stance was stated 
clearly in a draft resolution read at the congress on June 12. 
The Bolsheviks demanded that the congress give an immediate 
rebuff to the counter-revolutionaries, who were preparing an 
offensive. But the decision on the offensive was taken by the 
SR-Menshevik majority. By adopting this decision in the inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie they placed themselves in a difficult 
situation: to deny the bourgeoisie's demand for an offensive 
meant rupturing the alliance with them, while to accept their 
proposal meant exposing themselves in the eyes of the soldiers, 
workers and peasants as parties championing the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. They took the latter course in the hope that 
with defencist passions still running high the troops would 
allow themselves to be involved in an offensive. 

While the Congress of Soviets was in session, a demonstra- 
tion of workers and soldiers, who wanted the congress to take 
over power, spontaneously formed in Petrograd. The anger 
kindled among the workers by the policies of the Provisional 
Government threatened to erupt into an open action. The 
situation was compounded by the Provisional Government, 
which ordered the seizure of the country house of P. Durnovo, 
who had held high office under the tsar. This house was now 



used by workers' organisations, trade unions and a workers' 
club. In protest against this order the workers of the Vyborg 
District declared a strike. On the next day the strike spread to 
28 factories. The occupation of the Durnovo house was only 
the spark that set off this action. The soldiers, too, were 
burning with resentment against the Provisional Government 
and only waiting for the signal to demonstrate. 

The Bolsheviks knew and took into account the mood of the 
people. The RSDLP(B) Central Committee, jointly with the 
Petrograd Committee, the Military Organisation and rep- 
resentatives of all the districts of Petrograd, decided to stage a 
peaceful demonstration on June 10. This decision was sup- 
ported by the leaders of the Central Council of Factory 
Committees and of the large trade unions. The conciliatory 
parties planned to wreck this mass action. Lenin wrote at the 
time: "The Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders, 
entangled in compromises with the bourgeoisie and bound by 
the imperialist policy of an offensive, were horrified, feeling 
that they were losing their influence among the masses. A gen- 
eral howl went up against the demonstration, and the 
counter-revolutionary Cadets* joined in this howl, this time 
together with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks." 44 The conciliators used their majority at the Congress 
of Soviets to pass a resolution banning the demonstration. This 
was an undisguised attack on the revolutionary rights of the 
people. But the Bolsheviks could not go against this decision of 
the congress. The people were still not prepared for open 
action against the united forces of the bourgeoisie, the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Taking this into 
consideration, the RSDLP(B) Central Committee passed a 
decision in the night of June 9-10 cancelling the demonstra- 
tion. It was with difficulty that the people were restrained from 
demonstrating. 

However, the conciliators circulated a provocative rumour 
about a "Bolshevik military conspiracy" that was threatening 
the revolution. Acting on this provocation, Tsereteli recom- 
mended disarming the Petrograd workers and forthwith dis- 
banding that part of the Petrograd garrison that was influenced 
by the Bolsheviks. 

On instructions from the RSDLP(B) Central Committee 



* Constitulional-Democrats. 
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and the Bureau ot the Bolshevik Faction at the Congress of 
Soviets, V. P. Nogin made a statement to the congress dele- 
gates, declaring: "Being fully aware of all the consequences of 
this provocative policy, we stigmatise this backstage attack of 
the Provisional Government on the revolution before the All- 
Russia Congress and the popular, chiefly proletarian, masses 
supporting it." 4 * The Menshevik Y. P. Gegechkori, who pre- 
sided over the congress, interrupted Nogin and ordered him to 
stop reading the Bolshevik statement. This was an unprece- 
dented case during the period of the revolution's peaceful 
development, when the Menshevik and SR leaders were still 
keeping up democratic appearances. The statement, which had 
been cut short at the congress, was published in Pravda. 

Although they banned the demonstration, the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders could not fail to see the 
anger of the workers and soldiers. Delegates of the 1st All- 
Russia Congress, who were then touring the Putilov, Stary 
Parviainen, Novy Lessner and other factories in the capital, 
reported that everywhere they had observed dissatisfaction 
with the congress decision. The Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik leaders began to manoeuvre, passing a decision to 
hold a demonstration on June 18 under slogans expressing 
confidence in the Provisional Government and approval of an 
offensive at the front. An appeal to the Army, in which the 
troops were exhorted to go courageously into battle for the 
freedom and happiness of their country, fearlessly and without 
doubts, was issued in the name of the Congress of Soviets The 
Bolsheviks were determined to head the demonstration and 
commenced energetic preparations. 

On June 1 8 an endless stream of demonstrators marched to 
the graves of martyrs of the revolution in Mars Field. All 
factories and offices in Petrograd were closed and street trans- 
port came to a standstill. Nearly half a million workers and 
soldiers took part in the demonstration, carrying hundreds of 
red banners. The banners were dipped as the demonstrators 
marched past the graves of martyrs of the revolution The 
slogans "'Peace Without Annexations!" and "All Power to the 
Soviets!" were chanted. Contrary to the expectations of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the workers and 
soldiers of Petrograd demanded the transfer of power to the 
Soviets. Not a single column of workers or soldiers carried 
slogans calling for confidence in the Provisional Government 
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This was a heavy blow to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. 

The demonstration showed the enormously enhanced confi- 
dence of the workers and soldiers in the Bolsheviks and the 
popularity of the Bolshevik slogans. "The demonstration in a 
few hours," Lenin wrote, "scattered to the winds, like a 
handful of dust, the empty talk about Bolshevik conspirators 
and showed with the utmost clarity that the vanguard of the 
working people of Russia, the industrial proletariat of the 
capital, and the overwhelming majority of the troops support 
slogans that our Party has always advocated." 46 Massive 
demonstrations and rallies were held under Bolshevik slogans 
in Moscow, Tver, Kaluga, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Kovrov and a 
number of cities in the non-Russian regions. In Kiev workers 
and soldiers marched to the assembly points in the morning of 
June 18. From there they marched to the Kreshchatik, the 
city's central thoroughfare, carrying banners with the words: 
"All Power to the Soviets!" In Riga nearly 60,000 people went 
that day to the Common Cemetery. On their banners were 
words: "Down with the 10 Capitalist Ministers!" and "All 
ower to the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Landless 
Peasants' Deputies!" 

In Petrograd, Central Russia and some non-Russian regions 
the demonstrations were led by the Bolsheviks and displayed 
enhanced political consciousness and organisation. However, 
in remote areas the people's opposition to the counter-revolu- 
tionary policies of the Provisional Government had not 
reached the same scale as in the capital. Lenin noted that the 
main specific of that period was that most of the people still 
trusted the conciliators. 47 

Ignoring the will and demands of the workers and soldiers, 
the Provisional Government ordered an offensive at the front. 
Tens of thousands of soldiers were hurled into a battle for inter- 
ests that were alien to them. 

The Russian Army's June offensive collapsed. Within ten 
days nearly 60,000 men were killed or wounded on the South- 
western Front 48 This was the price paid by the workers and 
peasants for their trust in the petty-bourgeois parties. 

A wave of anti-war rallies of workers and soldiers swept 
across the land. Popular dissatisfaction with the Provisional 
Government and with the offensive at the front was about to 
lode into armed action. 
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5. END OF DUAL POWER 

The workers and soldiers had the strength to depose the 
provisional Government and take power. But it was much 
more difficult to retain power, for most of the people still 
trusted the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

Lenin took every possible step to prevent premature armed 
actions. In the article "The Congress of Soviets and the Peters- 
burg Workers", carried in Pravda on June 21, it was explained 
why action was inexpedient. On June 22 the same question 
was debated at a conference of the RSDLP(B) Central 
Committee with representatives from the localities. The con- 
census at this conference was also that premature actions were 
inexpedient. But it proved to be extraordinarily difficult to 
hold back the people. On July 3 the soldiers of the 1st 
Machine-Gun Regiment elected a Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee to direct the revolutionary action. The committee 
sent delegates to other units of the Petrograd garrison and to 
the factories. Hatred of the Provisional Government was so 
violent that it proved to be impossible to restrain the workers 
either. Despite all the efforts of the Bolsheviks to the contrary, 
the sailors of Kronstadt likewise decided to march on Petro- 
grad. 

The call for action met with a warm response everywhere. 
Demonstrators moved to the Taurida Palace, where they 
were soon joined by 30,000 workers of the Putilov Works. On 
the way they were joined by workers from other factories. 
They surrounded the palace and appointed delegates, who 
informed the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the Executive Committee 
of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies that all power 
must be transferred to the Soviets and declared that the 
demonstration would riot disperse until the issue was decided. 

The Socialist-Revolutionary Chernov, Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the Provisional Government, went to the demonstra- 
tors. Climbing to the top of a cab and shaking a sheaf of 
papers, he shouted that these were the long-awaited laws 
giving land to the peasants. The American author Albert 
R- Williams, who witnessed this scene, related: 

" 'Good,' cried the hearers. 'Will these laws be put into 
operation at once?' 

" 'As soon as possible,' Chernov answered. 
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" 'Soon as possible, 1 ' they mocked him. 'No, no! We want it 
now, now. AH the land for the peasant nowl What have you 
been doing all these weeks anyhow?' 

" 'I am not answerable to you for my deeds,' Chernov 
replied white with rage." 49 

The angered demonstrators chased the minister away and 
sent another delegation to the Taurida Palace. This time 
the Menshevik leader Chkheidze came out but, seeing the 
mood of the demonstrators, he returned hastilv to the 
palace. 

The extremely difficult task before the Bolshevik Party was 
to avert action, to prevent armed clashes, despite the tre- 
mendous revolutionary tension. But since it was impossible 
to avoid a demonstration, it was decided that it would be held on 
July 4 under the slogan of "All Power to the Soviets!" and that 
it would be peaceful. A headquarters was set up to lead the 
demonstration and it held a meeting of representatives of the 
military units. Measures were taken to ensure organisation and 
descipline among the troops and the corresponding instruc- 
tions were sent to the various units. Bolshevik leaflets calling 
for non-violence were circulated in the workers' districts early 
in the morning of July 4. 

The streets were soon filled by workers and by soldiers of the 
Petrograd Garrison and some units stationed in Peterhof (now 
Petrodvorets), Oranienbaum (now Lomonosov), Krasnoye 
Selo and Kronstadt. From the different districts of the capital 
the demonstrators converged on the Kshesinsky Palace. As the 
sailors from Kronstadt were marching past the palace, Lenin 
appeared on the balcony, from where he spoke briefly, saying 
he was confident that the slogan of "All Power to the Soviets!" 
must and would triumph. He urged restraint, staunchness and 
vigilance. Over half a million people took part in the demon- 
stration. 

The demonstrators then headed for the Taurida Palace, 
where delegates from 54 of Petrograd's largest factories and 
from some of the military units participated in a joint sitting of 
the Central Executive Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. They repeated the 
demand that the Soviets assume power, break with the imper- 
ialist bourgeoisie, sign a just peace, give land to the peasants 
and place production under effective control. The conciliators 
ignored these demands and adopted a resolution banning the 
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demonstration. Once again they refused to meet the demand 
for the transfer of power to the Soviets. At the same time, they 
came to an arrangement with the Provisional Government on 
joint measures to suppress the revolutionary actions of the 
workers and soldiers. The demonstrators were fired on in some 
districts of Petrograd. Representatives of the Central Executive 
Committee— the" Menshevik Skobelev and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries Avksentyev and Gots— were assigned to the 
government commission set up to suppress the revolutionary 
people. Military units on which the Provisional Government 
could depend were recalled to Petrograd from the front. 
Assured of support from the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionariesj the Government commenced its assault. General 
P. A. Polovtsev, commander of the Petrograd District, 
ordered the commander of the Guards Reserve Artillery Bat- 
talion to station artillery in the Palace Square and raise the 
bridges. The people were warned to keep clear of the streets 
and the troops were ordered to "restore order" without 

delay. 50 ^ ■ ^ 

Acting on these instructions, the cadets, officers and Cos- 
sacks attacked the peaceful demonstration. When the columns 
of workers were moving across the Sennaya Square, past the 
church, a bell began to toll. At this signal the counter-revo- 
lutionaries sitting in ambush fired on the demonstrators with 
rifles and machine-guns from the windows and the roofs of 
houses at the corner of the Nevsky and Sadovaya prospekts, in 
the Liteiny Prospekt, and in the Sennaya Square, near the 
Engineer Castle. Criminals, released specially for the purpose, 
were used as provocateurs. Naturally, in face of this provoca- 
tion, the soldiers acted in self-defence. Armed clashes broke 
out. The streets were drenched in the blood of several hundred 
workers and soldiers. 

The offices of Pravda were raided and the staff who were 
there at the time were manhandled and arrested. The Trud 
Printshop, which printed the Bolshevik newspapers, was 
smashed at the same time. The Bolshevik worker I. A. Voi- 
nov, who was distributing copies of Listok pravdy, was killed 
by the counter-revolutionaries. 

In the night of July 4-5, a conference of the Central 
Committee and Petrograd Committee of the RSDLP(B) pre- 
sided over by Lenin passed a decision to halt the demonstra- 
tions. The RSDLP(B) Central Committee issued an appeal, 
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which stated: "Give the gloating reaction no cause for 
accusing us of violence. Do not succumb to provocations. No 
actions in the streets. No clashes." 51 On July 6, with the 
knowledge of the Central Executive Committee, Polovtsev 
ordered the seizure of the Kshesinsky Palace and the Fortress 
of Peter and Paul. 

A joint sitting of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the Executive 
Committee of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies, 
which considered the shooting down of the demonstrations' 
declared that the steps taken by the government accorded with 
the interests of the revolution. This was the crowning act of the 
moral degradation of the SR and Menshevik leaders. By de- 
claring their solidarity with the hangmen, they gave full reign to 
the counter-revolution. 

As the persecution of Bolsheviks got under way, the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee decided that Lenin should go 
underground immediately. Lenin was informed of this decision 
by Y. M. Sverdlov in the morning of July 5. Submitting to 
this decision, Lenin moved from the Yelizarov apartment to the 
home of M. L. Sulimova at 25 Karpovka Street, where he- 
stayed until the morning of July 6. On that day he attended a 
sitting of the Executive Commission of the Petrograd Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP(B), which was held in the watchman's 
house at the Russian Renault Factory. On his recommenda- 
tion, the sitting adopted an appeal urging the workers to return 
to work on July 7. 

The counter-revolution continued its attacks. Martial law 
was proclaimed in Petrograd. AH the authority in the city was 
vested in the Military District Commander General Polovtsev, 
who was aided by Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
appointed by the Central Executive Committee of Soviets. A 
campaign of savage baiting was started against the Bolshevik 
Party. Slander fabricated on the basis of depositions of provo- 
cateurs was levelled at Lenin. The Provisional Government 
issued a warrant for Lenin's arrest. On July 7 Lenin hid in the 
home of S. Y. Alliluyev, a worker and veteran member of the 
Bolshevik Party. 52 Alliluyev later related that Lenin was calm, 
wrote encouraging notes to comrades and laughed heartily at 
the rumours spread among the philistines of Petrograd that the 
principal culprits of the July events and secret agents of 
Wilhelm Tl had escaped to Germany in a submarine. 
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A conference to decide whether Lenin should appear in 
court was held at Alliluyev's home. Sergo Orjonikidze went 
to the Central Executive Committee of Soviets for talks on this 
matter. It was found that the CEC would not guarantee 
Lenin's safety and that therefore there could be no question of 
his appearing before a court. It was dangerous for him to 
remain in Petrograd, and in the evening of July 9 he made 
>arations to move to Sestroretsk: he shaved off his beard, 
immed his moustache and put on a brick-coloured coat and 
grey cap. In this guise he travelled to Razliv Station in the 
night of July 9-10 accompanied by N. A. Yemelyanov, a 
worker of the Sestroretsk Factory. There Lenin remained for a 
lew days, hiding in the loft of a shed in the courtyard of 
Yemelyanov's home. He then lived in a hut on the shore of 
Lake Razliv in the guise of a mower. Throughout this period 
he worked steadily, reading and writing, and was frequently 
visited by close friends and members of the Party Central 
Committee. 

The events of July 3-4 in Petrograd had thunderous reverbe- 
rations throughout Russia. The actions of the workers and 
soldiers in the various localities were not only a response to the 
events in Petrograd but the logical outcome of the class contra- 
dictions and an indicator of the widening gulf between the 
leaders of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the masses they represented in the Soviets, an indicator of the 
fact that had it not been for the treachery of the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries the Provisional Government 
would have been swept away by the revolutionary masses. 

The shooting down of the peaceful demonstration of Petro- 
grad workers activated the forces of the counter-revolution. 
The bourgeoisie initiated determined action, taking harsh 
measures. The Provisional Government set up a special 
commission to deal with the soldiers and workers who had 
participated in the demonstrations. The bourgeoisie pursued its 
policy of repressions against Bolshevik workers and revolu- 
tionary soldiers very successfully with the hands of the "Social- 
ists". 

On July 8 the Socialist-Revolutionary Kerensky was 
appointed Prime Minister, and his first step on assuming office 
was to order the forcible suppression of all revolutionary 
actions in the Armed Forces. Tscrcteli as Executive Officer of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, instructed the gubernia and 
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region commissars to take swift and resolute steps to halt the 
arbitrary actions of the peasants. 53 The landowners called out 
troops to quell the peasant actions: peasants were gaoled, sent 
to penal battalions or exiled to hard labour camps. 

The talks of Constitutional-Democrats with representatives 
of the Socialist parties ended on July 24 with the formation of 
the second coalition government* Its programme boiled down 
to continuing the imperialist war and crushing the revolution. 
The Provisional Government, which the conciliatory CEC and 
the Executive Committee of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' 
Deputies had called a "government of salvation of the mother- 
land and the revolution", instituted the death penalty in the 
army in the field. Kcrensky ordered the discontinuance of the 
publication and circulation of Bolshevik newspapers among 
soldiers. Soldiers' meetings, congresses and rallies were 
banned. 

Dual power had come to an end. The peaceful period of the 
revolution had terminated. 

Lenin was in hiding but closely followed developments. He 
not only assessed the post-July situation accurately but 
mapped out a plan for the Party's tactics in the new conditions, 
calling for preparations for the armed conquest of power. The 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie were now the complete 
master. The Soviets were reduced to the status of a helpless 
appendage of the Provisional Government. As the leader and 
champion of the majority of the people, the Bolshevik Party 
had to prepare the workers and poorest sections of the 
peasants for the conquest of power by an armed uprising. A 
new phase in the development of the revolution had set in. 



* Its members were: Prime Minister and Minister of the Army and 
Navy — A. F. Kerensky; Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Fin- 
ance — N. V. Nekrasov; Minister of Internal Affairs, — N. D. Avk- 
sentyev (Socialist-Revolutionary); Minister of Foreign Affairs — M.I. 
Tereshchenko; Minister of Justice — A. S. Zarudny (Popular Socia- 
list); Minister of Public Education — S. F. Oldenburg (Constitutional- 
Democrat); Minister of Commerce and Industry — S. N. Prokopovich 
(CD sympathiser); Minister of Agriculture— M. V. Chernov; Minister 
of Post and Telegraph — A. M. Nikitin (Menshcvik); Minister of Labour 
— M. I. Skobelev; Minister of Food — A. V. Peshekhonov; Minister of 
Public Welfare — I. N. Yefremov (Radical Democrat); Minister of Com- 
munications— P. P. Yurcnev (Constitutional- Democrat); Procurator-in- 
Chief of the Synod — A. V. Kartashev (Constitutional-Democrat); Stale 
Comptroller— F. F. Kokoshkin (Constitutional-Democrat). For the com- 
position of the first coalition government see p. 67. 



Chapter Three 

THE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS MOUNTS 



1. COURSE TOWARDS AN ARMED UPRISING 

The articles written by Lenin after the July events gave 
exhaustive answers to the questions worrying the entire Bol- 
shevik Party at the time. The Bolshevik tactics in the new 
situation were the central issue before the 6th Congress of the 
RSDLP, held in Petrograd from July 26 to August 3. 

It was opened by the veteran Bolshevik M. S. Olminsky. 
Lenin, who was in Razliv at the time, was elected honorary 
chairman to thunderous applause. The congress sat first at 37 
Bolshoi Sampsonievsky Prospckt, Vyborg District, and was 
guarded by workers. The counter-revolution was running 
amuck, viciously baiting the Bolsheviks. On July 28 the Provi- 
sional Government empowered the Minister of Internal Affairs 
and the Minister of the Army and Navy "to ban and close all 
meetings and congresses". This was an obvious step toward 
breaking up the Bolshevik congress, so that the further 
proceedings of the congress had to be held illegally. The 
sittings were now moved from one house to another in the 
Narva District and the guard was reinforced; the secretly 
stationed Red Guards were on duty round the clock and 
prepared to ward off attacks by the counter-revolutionaries. 

The congress was attended by 267 delegates; 157 with a 
casting vote and 110 with a consultative vote. They included 
many professional revolutionaries, who had gone through the 
stern school of underground activity, gaol and exile. Of the 
171 delegates who filled questionnaires, about 25 per cent 
stated that they had joined the Party prior to 1905; all had 
been in the revolutionary movement for at least 10 years and 
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in Bolshevik organisations for over eight years. For their 
revolutionary work 110 delegates had served a total of 245 
years in prison, 150 had been arrested 549 times. At the time 
the February Revolution was accomplished only 79 of the 
delegates had been at liberty; the others were in prison, exile or 
living abroad. Some had been prominent in the Soviets and 
trade unions. Nine were members of the Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets, and 109 were deputies in the local 
Soviets. Fifty-five had a higher education; the rest a secondary 
or elementary education. 

Despite the repressions, the militancy of the Bolsheviks had 
grown and the prestige they enjoyed among the people was 
greater than ever before. In the period between the April All- 
Russia Conference and the 6th Congress, i.e., within the space 
of three months, the number of Party organisations had more 
than doubled, increasing from 78 to 162. The Party's member- 
ship had risen to 240,000 in the same period. 1 The strength of 
the Party organisations had increased most appreciably in the 
large industrial centres. For instance, the membership of the 
Petrograd organisation had grown from 16,000 to 41,000 and 
of the Moscow organisation — from 7,000 to 15,000. By the 
time the 6th Congress was convened there were over 50,000 
active Bolsheviks in the Central Industrial Region, including 
Moscow, nearly 25,000 in the Urals, 16,000 in the Donbas, up 
to 10,000 in Kiev and the surrounding district, 9,000 in the 
Caucasus, 13,000 in the Volga Area, 10,000 in Siberia and 
14,000 in the Baltic area. 2 

According to statistics on the Party press, there were at the 
time 30 Bolshevik newspapers and 11 journals with a total 
printing of 235,000 copies, exclusive of Pravda, whose daily 
printing averaged 85,000 copies. Twenty-seven newspapers 
and journals were printed in Russian; the rest in Latvian, Lith- 
uanian, Estonian, Armenian, Azerbaijanian, Georgian and 
Polish. After the July events eight newspapers were closed; 
Pravda continued publication under a different name. 

All the proceedings of the 6th Congress were directed by 
Lenin despite his having to hide and being unable to attend in 
person. There was uninterrupted liaison with him. The Party 
Central Committee assigned A. V. Shotman, who was a dele- 
gate to the congress, to sec Lenin almost daily. 
B. Z. Shumyatsky, who was also a delegate, noted that "the 
guidance of the leader was felt everywhere and in everything. 
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The theses, drafts, resolutions and directives — all came from 
Lenin". 3 

The congress centred its attention on the current situation. 
In July the proletariat had suffered a temporary setback. Some 
Party officials believed that this was the end of the revolution. 
Y. A. Preobrazhensky and some other delegates to the con- 
gress, referring to Russia's backwardness and the numerical 
weakness of the proletariat, drew the conclusion that no 
socialist revolution was possible in Russia. The further destiny 
of the Russian revolution, they said, depended entirely on the 
victory of the proletarian revolution in Western Europe. 
N. I- Bukharin slid into gross theoretical and political errors. 
He contended that all the peasants were still allied to the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie and would not support the proletariat in a 
socialist revolution, declaring that the working class of Russia 
could only count on assistance from the proletariat of Western 
Europe, this characteristic of the peasantry as an indivisible 
whole was at variance with reality, did not take the differentia- 
tion among the peasants into account and ignored the poorest 
section of the peasants, who were coming forward as allies of 
the proletariat. All these pronouncements showed a non-ap- 
preciation of the fact that in Russia the victory of the revolution 
could be achieved by the proletariat in alliance with the 
poorest sections of the peasants. Bukharin and his supporters 
underrated this alliance, failing to see in it the decisive factor in 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie. 

The congress noted the utter untenability of these assertions 
and views, according to which the destiny of the revolution in 
Russia depended on the revolutions in the West. With Lenin's 
theory of the socialist revolution and his conclusion that 
socialism could be achieved in one country taken separately as 
its point of departure, the 6th Congress of the RSDLP(B) 
showed that in Russia the conditions existed for the seizure of 
political power by the working class and the poorest sections of 
the peasants. It considered that this would be the most likely 
course of events when "the new inevitable upsurge of the 
Russian revolution places the workers and poorest peasants in 
power before the revolution is accomplished in the capitalist 
states of the West". 4 

The keynote of all the decisions passed by the congress was 
Lenin's proposition that the alliance of the working class with 
the poorest sections of the peasants was decisive to the triumph 
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of the socialist revolution. The dictatorship of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, it was stated in the resolution on the 
political situation, could only be deposed by the revolutionary 
proletariat supported by the poorest sections of the peasants. ' 

In keeping with Lenin's recommendations, the congress 
mapped out the Party's tactics to meet the post-July situation 
when the possibility for the peaceful development of the revo- 
lution had evaporated. Acting on Lenin's suggestion, the cong- 
ress temporarily renounced the slogan of "All Power to the 
Soviets!" But this did not signify that the Bolshevik Party had 
ceased to fight for the Soviets. It was not a question of the 
Soviets generally but only of the conciliator Soviets that had 
now become an adjunct of the Provisional Government The 
congress instructed the Bolsheviks to remain in the Soviets and 
make every effort to win them to the Bolshevik Party. 

The course was set toward an armed uprising for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie. In the pertinent resolution it was 
stated: "Today peaceful development and the painless transi- 
tion of power to the Soviets have become impossible, for the 
power has in fact passed to the hands of the counter-revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie. 

"At present the correct slogan can only be the total abolition 
of the dictatorship of the counter-revolutionarv bourgeoisie.*' 5 
The congress did not call for an immediate armed rising 
against the Provisional Government. The new upsurge of the 
revolution, which Lenin had written about, as a vital condition 
for an armed uprising, had not yet commenced. However, it 
was evident that this upsurge was imminent for not a single 
issue of the revolution had been settled, and the Party's task 
was to propagate the need for an armed uprising. 

A Central Committee consisting of 21 members* and 10 
alternate members was elected. On account of the threat that 
the congress would be closed and its delegates arrested the 
elections to the CC were held before the congress ended,' and 
the results of these elections were not announced at the con- 
gress; the names of only four CC members, who had received 
the largest number of votes, were disclosed. This list was 
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headed by Lenin. The congress decisions were permeated with 
a spirit of true proletarian internationalism. They noted that a 
complete break had to be made with social-chauvinism and 
underscored the unity of the tasks before the proletariat of all 
countries. The need for cohesion in the international working- 
class movement was formulated as: "International revolu- 
tionary socialism versus international imperialism!" 6 

The 6th Congress of the RSDLP(B) fulfilled a task of 
immense historical significance. Since the peaceful develop- 
ment of the revolution was no longer possible, it oriented the 
Bolshevik Party and the country toward the conquest of power 
armed force, charting the road to delivering the working 
»ple from capitalist and landowner oppression. Guided by- 
congress decisions, the Bolsheviks launched extensive work 
long the workers, soldiers, sailors and peasants, mobilising 
..■em in preparation for the armed uprising. 

2. THE KORNILOV COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY RISING 
IS CRUSHED 

The revolutionary upsurge predicted by Lenin set in much 
earlier than could have been expected. It was sparked by the 
struggle against the counter-revolutionary rising headed by 
General Kornilov. 

Although there were seven "Socialists" in the second coali- 
tion government, there was no doubt that the Constitutional- 
Democrats were in control. But the imperialist bourgeoisie 
wanted more and decided to destroy the remnants of 
democracy, which they regarded as prejudicial to their 
policies: They needed a dictator, and they found their candi- 
date in the person of General L. G. Kornilov, the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, who attracted them by his reactionary 
views. 

This choice was approved by the British, French and US 
imperialists. The British Ambassador George Buchanan de- 
ared that Kornilov was the only person strong enough 
to restore discipline in the armed forces, which were 
" adly needed by the imperialists for the continuation of the 
.._r. 7 

Kornilov began the preparations for an assault on the revo- 
lution by disbanding 59 divisions as "non-combatworthy". 
Mainly revolutionary units fell into this category. 
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At the same time, shock battalions were formed to fight the 
revolution. By the close of August the Army General Head- 
quarters had formed 33 of these battalions. 8 Cossack units were 
brought into Petrograd. Counter-revolutionary organisations 
were set up in the capital and some other cities and in the army. 
One of the latter was the General Committee of the Officers' 
League, which set out to prepare the ground and muster the 
forces in the army for the establishment of a military dictator- 
ship. The 2nd All-Russia Commercial and Industrial Congress 
founded the Conference of Civic Leaders, which included 
representatives of the Constitutional-Democratic and Octob- 
rist parties (altogether about 300 members). All the details of 
the planned coup and of a military dictatorship were finalised 
at the congress. A Standing Bureau, consisting, among others, 
of M. V. Rodzyanko, P. P. Ryabushinsky, P. N. Milyukov, 
N. M. Kishkin, P. B. Struve and A. I. Shingarev, was 
formed. 9 On August 9 the following telegram signed by 
Rodzyanko was sent to General Kornilov: "In this menacing 
hour of bitter trial intellectual Russia looks to you with hope 
and trust. May God be with you in your great endeavour of 
reuniting the mighty army for the salvation of the mother- 
land." 10 

A state conference convened by the Provisional Government 
opened in Moscow's Bolshoi Theatre on August 12. Its partici- 
pants represented political, national, commercial, industrial 
and co-operative organisations, and included senior army offi- 
cers, members of all the four State Dumas, and the clergy. The 
delegation from the Soviets consisted of Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

On the day the conference opened over 400,000 workers of 
Moscow and its suburbs, despite the ban imposed by the 
Provisional Government and the protests of the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries in the Moscow Soviets, res- 
ponded to the Bolshevik call and staged a general strike. 
Workers and soldiers halted a Cossack Regiment that had 
been summoned to Moscow, and in the city itself they placed 
the units loyal to Kornilov under unflagging control "The 
Moscow strike on August 12," Lenin wrote, "proved that the 
active workers support the Bolsheviks." 11 Massive strikes pro- 
testing against the state conference were staged in Yekaterin- 
burg, Kiev, Kharkov, Vladimir, Gus-Khrustalny, Nizhny Nov- 
gorod, Tsaritsyn, Saratov, Kostroma and other cities. 
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On August 5, when it considered the question of the confer- 
ence, the RSDLP(B) Central Committee decided "to organ- 
ise a faction that would draw up a declaration and walk out 
as soon as the conference opened and a presidium was elected 
(before the conference began its proceedings)' 1 . The Bolsheviks 
acted on this decision. The "Declaration of the Bolshevik 
Delegation to the Moscow Conference" laid bare the conspira- 
torial plans of the bourgeoisie and stated that the workers and 
peasant poor had to take vigorous steps against the counter- 
revolution. 12 

Grovelling before the bourgeoisie Kerensky did not hesitate 
to declare in his speech that the government's basic tasks were 
to continue the war and restore "order" in the armed forces 
and the country. He subsequently said that even a cursory 
reading of Izvestia for July and August would show the 
intensity of the struggle of the Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies against Bolshe- 
vism. The ministers Prokopovich and Nekrasov reaffirmed that 
there would be no change in the government's policies. 
General Komilov demanded the establishment of an undis- 
guised military dictatorship and the institution of the death 
penalty not only at the firing-lines but also in the rear. If that 
were not done, he threatened, Riga would be surrendered. A 
pogrom speech was made at the conference by the Cossack 
General A. M. Kalcdin, who suggested the disbandment of 
the Soviets and committees and the militarisation of the rail- 
ways and industry. The leaders of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks Tscreteli, Chkheidze and Avksentyev pro- 
mised the bourgeoisie that they would support all the steps that 
would b.e taken to restore "order". They assured the bour- 
geoisie that in principle they did not object to the abolition of 
the Soviets and of the committees generally, but that at present 
nothing should be done to "remove these scaffoldings when 
the edifice of a free revolutionary Russia has not been 
completed". 13 They were thus concerned not over the preser- 
vation of the Soviets and committees but over the timetable for 
their abolition. This attitude won the plaudits of Russia's allies. 
US President Woodrow Wilson sent the conference a telegram 
of greetings in which he promised every possible material and 
moral assistance for the government of Russia. 14 

When the state conference was closed the centre of the 
counter-revolution was established at General Headquarters. 



There General Kornilov received bankers, industrialists and 
leaders of the counter-revolutionary parties. US, British and 
French representatives promised to help Kornilov against the 
revolutionary movement. The US Ambassador David 
R. Francis wrote to the US Secretary of State recommending 
that the USA do everything in its power to sustain and rein- 
force the situation in Russia. 15 

In order to strike at the very heart of the revolution the 
bourgeoisie decided to surrender Petrograd to the Germans. In 
the period between July 23 and August 18 the Supreme 
Command withdrew 17 regiments and a large number of 
artillery from the Riga sector of the Northern Front that was 
covering the approaches to Petrograd. 

On August 19 the Germans began their advance on Riga. 
The 12th Army repulsed the enemy attacks for 26 hours in 
succession. But Riga fell. This was a deliberate act of betrayal 
by the counter-revolutionary military clique and it brought the 
enemy to the approaches to revolutionary Petrograd. General 
Headquarters used this situation as the pretext for speeding up 
the transfer of loyal troops to the capital. It was planned that 
the Kornilov forces would enter Petrograd on August 27. The 
conspirators expected that demonstrations of workers and sol- 
diers would be held on that day, and that the Provisional 
Government would declare them a "Bolshevik revolt" and 
thereby provide the excuse to suppress them by armed force. 

They counted on quickly seizing Petrograd, disarming the 
workers and the revolutionary troops of the Petrograd Garri- 
son and arresting the Bolsheviks. General A. M. Kalcdin 
planned an assault in the Don region to coincide with Korni- 
lov's advance on Petrograd. US, British and French diplomatic 
representatives were heavily involved in the Kornilov conspira- 
cy. According to the evidence of the US Colonel Raymond 
Robins, the British armoured cars that participated in the 
advance on Petrograd, threatened to fire on the Kornilov 
troops if the latter refused to go farther than Pskov. The 
foreign imperialists put their stake on Kornilov and hoped to 
use him to deepen Russia's enslavement and ensure her conti- 
nued involvement in the war. Lenin gave an accurate and full 
picture of the conspiracy and of its scale. The Bolshevik press 
printed a series of articles by him in which he mapped out a 
Plan of action by the Party of the proletariat in the event the 
Kornilov forces started their assault. In categorical terms he 
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warned the Bolshevik Party that there could be no agreement 
with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries for the 
defence of the Provisional Government. The main blow had to 
be struck at the Kornilov forces without, at the same time, 
relaxing the struggle against Kerensky, although the forms of 
that struggle had to be modified. "We shall fight," he wrote in 
a letter to the Party Central Committee, "we are fighting 
against Kornilov just as Kerensky's troops do, but we do not 
support Kerensky. On the contrary, we expose his weakness. 
There is the difference. It is rather a subtle difference, but it is 
highly essential and must not be forgotten." 16 

On August 27 the RSDLP (B) Central Committee, its 
Military Organisation, the Petrograd Committee, the Central 
Council of Factory Committees, and the Bolshevik factions 
in the Central Executive Committee of Soviets of Workers* 
and Soldiers' Deputies and the Petrograd Soviet issued a joint 
appeal "To All Working People, to All the Workers and 
Soldiers of Petrograd" to rise to the defence of the revolutio- 
nary capital. 17 

Petrograd resembled a disturbed bee-hive. Mass rallies pro- 
testing against the actions of the counter-revolution were held 
at the factories and offices and in the military units as soon as 
news was received that Kornilov was marching on revolu- 
tionary Petrograd. Red Guards detachments were formed at 
the factories. 

The district Soviets of Petrograd made a large contribution 
toward organising the proletariat of the capital against Korni- 
lov. The Conference of Bolshevik-led District Soviets* virtually 
took over the functions of the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet. It passed a resolution to send representatives 
to all the organs fighting the counter-revolution; form a 
workers' militia without delay, for which lists of revolutionary 
workers were to be drawn up; place the commissars of the 
Provisional Government under the direct control of the district 
Soviets; and organise mobile squads to detain counter-revolu- 
tionary agitators. 18 It was decided that all the instructions 
issued by the district Soviets would be subject to approval by 
the conference. To a large extent the resolute steps taken by 



* The Conference of District Soviets of Petrograd and its 
suburbs was convened by decision of the Petrograd Soviet. After the 
July events the leadership of the conference passed to the Bolsheviks. 
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this conference neutralised the obstructionist tactics of the lea- 
ders of the Petrograd Soviet. 

In Petrograd the Red Guards numbered between 13,000 
and 15,000 men at the time. 19 They were a formidable force. 
In the Vyborg District over 2,000 men volunteered for the Red 
Guards in only 12 factories at the beginning of September. 20 
Helped by the Red Guards the Vyborg District Soviet estab- 
lished exemplary public order, took over control of commer- 
cial establishments and the printshops, and armed and trained 
the workers. Workers' detachments were formed at the fac- 
tories in the district, and where most of the workers were 
women detachments of Red Nurses were organised. The 
Soviet's decisions and instructions were implicitly carried out. 
In the Petrograd District the Red Guards effectively cleared 
the Langensippen Works of the cadets who had arrived al- 
legedly to protect the factory; they set up a district centre to 
combat the Kornilov forces and established posts manned by 
armed workers. At the Schlisselburg Gunpowder Plant the 
Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies controlled the issue 
of gunpowder. The workers of this plant transported over 200 
cases of explosives for the Red Guards in Petrograd. At the 
Sestroretsk and Okhta gunpowder plants and at the Petrograd 
Armoury the workers took over the telephone exchange and 
seized rifles and other weapons. Detachments that began dig- 
ging trenches, building dugout shelters and erecting barbed- 
wire barricades around Petrograd were formed in the various 
districts. 

A large role was played by the trade unions and the factory 
committees in mobilising and organising the people against 
Kornilov. With the help of the factory committees the Bolshe- 
viks formed Red Guards units, organised the protection of 
factories and prevented the capitalists from halting production 
and declaring lockouts. Workers' control became more effec- 
tive. The factory committees compelled entrepreneurs to pay 
the workers for the time they spent guarding the factories, 
building defensive structures or serving in the Red Guards. 
The Metalworkers' Trade Union actively helped to form, arm 
and fund workers' detachments. The Drivers' and Automobile 
Mechanics' Union turned over to these detachments all avai- 
lable motor vehicles and repair-shops. The Commercial and 
Industrial Employees' and Food Workers' Union undertook to 
organise the supply of food to workers and their families. The 
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Printers' Union took over the city's printshops and ensured the 
printing of late editions and additional copies of Bolshevik 
newspapers and leaflets. The railwaymen of the Petrograd 
Junction delayed the Kornilov troop trains at Luga, Dno, 
Gatchina, Pskov and other stations, tore up tracks, directed 
the Kornilov troop trains into sidings and put locomotives out 
of commission. In the course of three days the Putilov workers 
mustered over ten detachments against Kornilov. 21 Similar 
activity was observed at many other factories. The revolu- 
tionary soldiers, too, responded to the call of the Bolsheviks to 
fight the Kornilov putsch. 

The workers had the vigorous support of troops of the Petro- 
grad Garrison and of sailors of the Baltic Fleet. In response to 
an appeal by the RSDLP(B) Central Committee four destroy- 
ers were sent from Helsingfors and two from Revel. 22 
On August 30 the Revel Soviet passed a decision "to send 
from Revel military units with artillery" to suppress the 
Kornilov rising. The Grenadier, Ismailovsky, Keksgolmsky, 
Lithuanian, Moscow, Pavlovsky, Preobrazhensky and some 
other regiments assigned detachments for the defence of 
Petrograd. 

In Kronstadt the Executive Committee of the Soviet look 
over telegraph and post offices and set up a commission to 
direct the operations against Kornilov forces. Over 3,000 sai- 
lors were sent to Petrograd to help stamp out the rising. 23 

The country's revolutionary forces saw that the danger was 
real and went into action. 

During the struggle against the Kornilov rising the alliance 
between the working class and the poorest sections of the 
peasants showed that it was the decisive force of the revolu- 
tion. Strong armed forces numbering at least 60,000 men were 
formed at Petrograd within three days. 24 The conspirators did 
not have even one-third of the strength of the forces opposed 
to them. It was clear that the conspiracy was doomed. A 
similar balance of strength was in evidence in the other areas 
where Kornilov was planning to strike. 

The struggle against the Kornilov rising was headed by the 
Bolshevik Party. A. V. Lunacharsky, who was deputy mayor 
at the time, wrote: "The Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks in the Duma were panic-stricken. They now 
regarded the Constitutional -Democrats as people aiding and 
abetting Kornilov, and looked to us for assistance and salva- 
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tion.... The Duma unanimously passed the defence motions 
which we submitted." 25 . , 

The Prime Minister Kerensky was at one with Kornilov 
against the revolution. But seeing in Kornilov a dangerous 
rival and fearing the massive action by the people that could 
smash Kornilov and sweep away the Provisional Government 
into the bargain he announced that Kornilov and the other 
insurgent generals would be tried. In reality, this "struggle 
between Kerensky and Kornilov boiled down to the ways and 
means of fighting the revolution. The Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary leaders declared their unconditional support for 
Kerensky against Kornilov, regarding the latter as the "greater 
evil". 

" The Central Executive Committee of Soviets and the Execu- 
tive Committee of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies sat in session 
from the evening of August 27 to the morning of the next day. 
In view of the fact that the Constitutional-Democratic Minis- 
ters had resigned, the SR-Menshevik majority asked Kerensky 
to form a government at his own discretion. It was decided to 
set up a Committee for the People's Struggle Against the 
Counter-Revolution consisting of representatives of the 
Socialist-Revolutionarv and Menshevik parties, the Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers 
Deputies, the Executive Committee of Soviets of Peasants- 
Deputies, the Central Council of Trade Unions and the Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. The Bolshevik 
Party was also represented. This was a coalition organ for the 
struggle against the Kornilov conspiracy. The RSDLP (B) 
Central Committee informed the local Party organisations of 
its tactics, stating: "In order to repulse the counter-revolution 
we are working in technical and informational co-operation 
with the Soviet while pursuing an entirely independent 
course." 26 According to incomplete data, revolutionary cen- 
tres for the struggle against Kornilov were formed by the 
Soviets of 100 cities. 27 . , . 

At its very first sitting on August 28 the Committee for the 
People's Struggle Against the Counter-Revolution adopted the 
following middle-of-the-road decision: "It is to be recognised 
as desirable that individual groups of workers should be armed 
to protect the workers' districts under the immediate direction 
of the Soviets and under the control of the Committee." 28 The 
arming of the workers thus received official recognition from 
an extraordinary organ set up to fight the counter-revolution. 
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However, this Committee, in which the Mcnsheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were predominant, acted irresolute- 
ly. The real centres of the organised struggle against the 
Kornilov insurgents were the RSDLP (B) Central Committee, 
the Bureau of the Military Organisation and the Petrograd 
Party Committee. 

The broadly conceived plan of suppressing the revolution, a 
plan approved by international imperialism, was finally buried 
as a result of the resolute actions of the RSDLP (B) Central 
Committee and the revolutionary committees set up in the 
various localities. Acting jointly under Bolshevik leadership, 
the working class and the troops were victorious. Kornilov and 
some of his closest associates were arrested. The defeat of the 
Kornilov conspiracy was a heavy blow not only to the Russian 
bourgeoisie but also to the British, French and US imperialists 
supporting them. 

In organising the masses against the Kornilov rising the 
Bolsheviks employed the tactic of united action, vigorously 
forming the political army of the socialist revolution. What was 
accomplished in a matter of days during the struggle against 
the Kornilov conspiracy could not have been done in the 
course of months of the revolution's ordinary development. 
The Kornilov rising clearly showed the futility of the policy of 
conciliation. The peasants and the soldiers began to move 
away from the Socialist-Revolutionaries and go over to the 
Bolsheviks. It became obvious that the revolution could 
advance and consolidate its gains only if power was in the 
hands of the workers and poorest sections of the peasants. The 
struggle against the Kornilov conspiracy helped many soldiers 
and workers to shed the illusion that by coming to agreement 
with the bourgeoisie it was possible to secure Russia's with- 
drawal from the imperialist war, establish workers' control 
over production and transfer the landed estates to the 
peasants. The soldiers, particularly on the Northern and Wes- 
tern fronts, and in many of the rear garrisons, declared their 
rupture with the policies of the conciliator parties and sided 
with the Bolsheviks. 

A unique situation took shape at the close of August and the 
beginning of September 1917, during the struggle against the 
Kornilov rising. The authority of the Provisional Government 
had been undermined in the centre and in the localities, while 
the Soviets and factory committees had grown more active. 
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Once more there was a real possibility for the peaceful transi- 
tion of power to the Soviets. The Bolshevik Party decided to 
use this possibility in order to avoid unnecessary loss of human 
life. In the article "On Compromises", written on September 
1, Lenin raised the question of a compromise with the petty- 
bourgeois parties. "The compromise on our part," he wrote, 
"is our return to the pre-July demand of all power to the 
Soviets and a government of S.R.s and Mensheviks responsible 
to the Soviets.... 

"In my opinion, the Bolsheviks, who are partisans of world 
revolution and revolutionary methods, may and should con- 
sent to this compromise only for the sake of the revolution's 
peaceful development — an opportunity that is extremely rare 
in history and extremely valuable, an opportunity that only 
occurs once in a while." 29 

The Soviets should and could have assumed all power and 
formed a Soviet Government, proposed peace on democratic 
terms to all the belligerent nations without delay, proclaimed 
the annulment of private ownership of land without compensa- 
tion, transferred the land to the peasant committees and insti- 
tuted workers' control of production and consumption. Tf they 
campaigned in complete freedom as in the pre-July period, the 
Bolsheviks could have broadened their influence and won the 
majority in the Soviets. Just as in the pre-July period, no oppo- 
sition to the Soviets could be contemplated. 

However, the possibility for the revolution's peaceful devel- 
opment was rapidly dissipated. The Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries heading the Soviets again decided on a coali- 
tion with the bourgeoisie. 

On September 1 the Provisional Government issued a 
decree renaming the Russian Empire the Russian Republic. A 
five-man Directory headed by Kerensky was formed. 
Although no Constitutional-Democrat was formally in the 
Directory, it constituted a covert alliance between the bour- 
geoisie and the petty-bourgeois parties. On September 2, yield- 
ing to pressure from its Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshe- 
vik leaders, the Central Executive Committee of Soviets passed 
a decision to support the Directory, a Bonapartist counter- 
revolutionary power, a form of the dictatorship of the big 
bourgeoisie which, relying on the military, maintained a deli- 
cate balance between the opposing classes and hid behind 
"extra-class, national" slogans. Referring to the Socialist- 
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Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders, Lenin wrote that "they 
have again sunk into the morass of filthy and mean bargaining 
with the Cadets". 30 

3. ECONOMIC DISLOCATION 

Lenin's prediction that a new revolutionary upsurge was 
inevitable was borne out by further developments. One of the 
most striking signs of the impending national crisis was the 
economic dislocation. 

The Provisional Government did nothing to ameliorate the 
ruin. The railways had broken down by 1917, the third year of 
the war. Delivery of primary materials to the factories 
dwindled; the coal output decreased. In the Donbas alone it 
fell by 23.4 per cent between March and September. 31 
Compared with prewar 1913 the output of pig iron dropped 
from 282,900,000 to 190,500,000 poods,* while the output of 
iron and steel diminished from 246,500,000 to 155,500,000 
poods. 32 The expenditures on the war reached astronomical 
sums. Russia's daily spending on the war was 25 million rubles 
in 1915 and 58 million rubles in 1917. 33 Compared with 1916 
the war budget had increased by nearly 50 per cent, which, of 
course, fell mostly on the shoulders of the working people. To 
cover the budget deficit the Provisional Government flooded 
the country with paper bank-notes, which were christened 
Kerenki by the people. While from the outbreak of the war to 
February 1917 the paper money in circulation exceeded 
8,200,000,000 rubles, within the next eight months nearly 
9,500,000,000 rubles in paper money were put in circula- 
tion. 34 The ruble depreciated daily. Russia's state debt 
amounted to the enormous sum of 49,000,000,000- 
50,000,000,000 rubles, of which nearly 12,000,000,000 rubles 
were owed to foreign countries. 35 

In order to throttle the mounting revolution, the bourgeoisie 
proclaimed lockouts and closed factories, thereby intensifying 
the dislocation. They counted on forcing the revolutionary 
people to their knees by sabotage and lockouts. Between 
March and July 1917 a total of 568 factories were closed, most 
of them metalworking plants. 36 Factory owners planned to 
close a number of other enterprises, employing 300,000 wor- 
kers, in October. 37 It would be hard to estimate the material 



* An old Russian measure equalling 16 kilos. — Tr. 
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damage which the bourgeoisie inflicted on Russia's economy 
by lockouts and sabotage. In September the Provisional 
Government's Central Economic Committee legalised lock- 
outs as a means of fighting the proletariat. Even according to 
official statistics, there were 114,000 unemployed in only the 
Central Industrial Region between March and September 
1917. 38 

The attacks of the bourgeoisie on the working class were 
accompanied by a further offensive on the people's standard of 
living. At a meeting of the Central Board of the Textile- 
Workers' Union and its 16 branches at the close of August it 
was noted that "lately the factory owners have been refusing to 
honour their agreements with the Union and many conflicts 
are arising on that basis". 39 Using the threat of closing the 
factories, the capitalists demanded, among other things, that 
the workers surrender one of their most important gains — the 
eight-hour working day. 

The prices of food and prime necessities soared, rising by 
340 per cent in only September and October 1917 (1 ,020 per 
cent over the pre-war level). 40 Wage increases lagged behind 
the spiralling cost of living. At some factories in Moscow 
wages did not exceed 2 rubles a day in September. This was a 
starvation, not a living wage. 41 By October the wages at the 
Shuisky Textile Mills had risen by an average of 250 per cent 
compared with the pre-war level, while the prices of food rose 
by 800-1,100 per cent. In Gus-Khrustalny the subsistence 
minimum of a worker with a family was 248 rubles in 
September and October, but in fact he only received one- 
fourth of that sum. 42 The tax of sugar, tea, matches, kerosene, 
tobacco and other consumer goods was increased by 400 per 
cent compared with 1916 43 However, the bourgeoisie dog- 
gedly opposed pay increases, even demanding a reduction of 
wages. 

In an effort to quell the workers by starvation, the bour- 
geoisie deliberately engineered famine. At the 2nd Congress of 
the All-Russia Union of Commerce and Industry, the millio- 
naire Ryabushinsky cynically declared that the bony hand of 
hunger must seize the revolution by the throat and strangle it. 
The bourgeoisie bought up and hoarded food. 

In August 1917 the Provisional Government doubled the 
price of bread while forbidding any wage increase for workers. 
It declared that in adopting this decision it was guided by a 
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desire to restore "justice", to equate the tiller of the soil with 
the "other classes". Most of the grain was in the hands of the 
landowners and kulaks, and the new increase in the price of 
bread was qualified by the Bolsheviks as a direct blow to the 
hungry people, to the millions of peasants and workers buying 
bread, as a direct gift to the landowners. 44 

By the autumn of 1917 there was an acute food shortage in 
many of the consuming gubernias in Central Russia. The 
supply of food steadily decreased. While in early April 
Moscow and the central gubernias received 43.4 per cent of 
the planned food supplies, in September they received only 
15.2 per cent. 45 A severe famine began in the cities. In 
Moscow, for instance, the per capita bread ration was reduced 
to 100 grams, and there were days when no bread at all was 
issued. By the autumn of 1917 the food situation had become 
catastrophic. At the front, too, the shortage of food had grown 
acute. A commissary officer wrote at the time: "The most 
terrible of autocrats — king starvation — has directly affected 
the army. Some of the bakeries have stopped working, and 
within two or three days all the bakeries at the front will stop 
for there is no flour." 46 

This was taking place in a country that had large reserves of 
grain from the harvest of 1915-1916. Suffice it to note that in 
the Novorossiisk area alone the grain surpluses amounted to 
374 million poods, 47 a quantity that could easily meet the 
requirements of Petrograd and Moscow and the starving 
gubernias. Grain was hoarded by the kulaks, landowners and 
merchants, who were determined to strangle the revolution by 
starvation. In order to ameliorate the situation the distribution 
of food had to be concentrated in the hands of the state and a 
ban imposed on private sales of food. However, by virtue of its 
class nature, the Provisional Government avoided taking such 
measures. The grain procurements of the Ministry of Food for 
the armed forces and the population continued to decrease: in 
Julv thev totalled 28,000 poods and in August 19,700 poods, 
or 16.9 per cent of the plan. 48 It was clear that the bourgeois 
government could not solve either the food or the other 
pressing problems in the interests of the working masses. 

An unprecedented catastrophe was looming. The bour- 
geoisie and the Socialist- Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders 
tried to put the blame for this situation on the Bolsheviks, who, 
they said, were "undermining the foundations of the state". 
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The Bolshevik Party was doing everything in its power to 
save the country from the impending catastrophe. In Septem- 
ber Lenin devoted an article — "The Impending Catastrophe 
and How to Combat If — to this crucial problem, showing 
that the torments of war, famine and ruin were the results of 
SR-Menshevik-backcd bourgeois and landowner rule, that 
the bourgeoisie and these parties were responsible for the 
people's calamitous condition. The country could be saved 
from disaster, he stressed, only by such revolutionary 
measures as workers' control of production and distribution, 
the nationalisation of the banks and their amalgamation 
into a state bank, and the nationalisation of the large-scale 
industry. 

While saving the country from inescapable catastrophe, the 
economic measures outlined by Lenin on behalf of the 
Bolshevik Party were a vital step forward, to socialism. 

"It is impossible," he wrote, "in twentieth-century Russia, 
which has won a republic and democracy in a revolutionary 
way, to go forward without advancing towards socialism, with 
out taking steps towards it." 49 It was only the proletariat 
wielding power that could save the country from disaster. The 
proletariat was the only force capable of taking steps to ensure 
Russia's economic renewal and a fundamental improvement of 
the condition of the working masses. The peoples of Russia 
had to put their destiny in the hands of the proletariat, other- 
wise calamity would overtake the country. 

Lenin, who firmly believed that Russia had a great future 
before her, based these conclusions on a scientific, Marxist 
analysis of the economic and political situation in Russia. lie 
saw clearly that Russia had approached the socialist revolu- 
tion, which would cut the Gordian knot of acute social prob- 
lems. In Russia industrial-finance capital had reached a high 
level of concentration, the monopoly associations were exercis- 
ing considerable influence and had begun to grow, particularly 
during the First World War, into state-monopoly capitalism. 

4. REVOLUTIONARY UPSWING 
IN THF AUTUMN OF 1917 

The deepening revolutionary crisis erupted in a new revolu- 
tionary upsurge. The satisfaction of the proletariat's demands 
for a higher living standard, an improvement of the food situa- 
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tion, an eight-hour working day and so on hinged on the 
problem of power. At a joint sitting of the executive 
committees of the Moscow Soviets on October 18, the dele- 
gates of some trade unions noted that the workers were clearly 
aware that in order to improve their condition general action 
under the slogan of 'All Power to the Soviets!" was inevi- 
table. 50 The workers' realisation that a decisive battle against 
the bourgeoisie was necessary led to modifications of the forms 
and scale of the class struggle. The scattered, frequently spon- 
taneous strikes gave way to organised action on the scale of 
entire industries or large districts. The Bolshevisation of the 
Soviets and the trade unions created the conditions for such 
action by the proletariat. In regions where the working class 
was a numerically small group of the population (Siberia, 
Central Asia, the Caucasus) the general strike was not a 
mandatory condition of the transfer of power to the proletar- 
iat. However, in the industrial regions (the Urals, the Donbas, 
the Central Industrial Region) general strikes along with work- 
ers' control were a vital means in preparing the masses for an 
armed struggle. It is indicative that in March 1917 there were 
66 strikes, and in September — 880. 51 Strikes were staged one 
after another, drawing increasing numbers of workers, soldiers 
and peasants into the struggle. With the national crisis matur- 
ing, this movement quickly evolved into a struggle for workers' 
control of production and the eradication of capitalist prac- 
tices. 

In Moscow and its suburbs tanners went on strike in August 
when the factory owners refused to accept new tariff rates. This 
action soon grew into a national strike involving 100,000 
workers. The Moscow tanners' strike was supported by work- 
ers in Pctrograd, Vladimir, Orel and other cities. The 
Moscow Committee of the RSDLP (B) called for assistance to 
the strikers. "The cause of the tanners," its appeal stated, "is 
the cause of all workers.... 

"Comrades, show your solidarity. Go to the assistance of 
the tanners, and then victory will be complete." 

The tanners' strike lasted for over two months and finally 
grew into an economic and political action. In early October 
the tanners passed a resolution on the transfer of all power to 
the Soviets and demanded that the factories should be confis- 
cated from capitalists who refused to come to terms with the 
workers. Without waiting for instructions from the Central 
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Strike Committee, which had adopted a wait-and-see attitude, 
the factory committees began an inventory of stocks and 
machines. This action compelled the factory owners to accept 
most of the strikers' demands. 

A national strike of railwaymen commenced in the night of 
September 23-24. The RSDLP(B) Central CommittecMook 
steps to prevent the railwaymen from being isolated in the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, calling upon the workers of 
other industries to display proletarian solidarity with the rail- 
waymen. The Provisional Government had no alternative but 
to agree to a wage rise for the railwaymen. The All-Russia 
Executive Committee of Railwaymen, consisting mostly of 
conciliators, called off the strike on September 27, but on indi- 
vidual lines the railwaymen refused to obey that order and 
continued striking, thereby protesting against the policies of 
the conciliator parties. 

A vivid page was contributed to the history of the working- 
class movement by the Baku proletariat. A strike involving 
over 30,000 oilmen began on September 27 under the leader- 
ship of the Bolsheviks P. A. Djaparidze, I. T. Fioletov and 
M. A. Azizbekov. They were supported by the workers of 
other enterprises, the revolutionary troops of the Baku garrison 
and sailors of the Caspian Merchant Marine. The owners of 
the oil-fields capitulated and signed a collective agreement 
with the workers. 

One of the largest actions of the Russian proletariat on the 
eve of the October Revolution was the Bolshevik-led strike of 
textile workers in the Central Industrial Region. A provisional 
All-Russia Central Committee of the Textile Workers' Union, 
headed by the Bolsheviks M. V. Rykunov and Y. E. Rudzu- 
tak, was formed in Moscow in September. A demand for 
higher pay was submitted, but the mill-owners refused even to 
discuss it and locked the workers out of some mills. The 
workers responded by seizing the mills and arresting the 
owners. On October 21 nearly 300.000 textile workers went 
on strike in Ivanovo- Voznesensk, Shuya, Kostroma, Kovrov 
and Kineshma. 52 

The attempts of the capitalists to end the strike with the 
assistance of the Provisional Government were effectively 
repulsed by the workers, who took over control of many mills, 
posted armed guards and prevented output from being taken 
out of the mills. 
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The determination to resist the exploiters shown by the 
Donbas miners in September 1917 was extremely symbolic. 
Acting on a decision of the Shcherbinovsk Soviet, the workers 
confiscated the mines belonging to capitalists most heavily 
implicated in a sabotage and arrested them for refusing to 
abide by the decisions of the district workers' control 
committee. This extraordinary action was reported to the 
Provisional Government. Kcrensky ordered the immediate 
release of the mine-owners, the return of the mines to them, 
and the arrest of the members of the Soviet who had passed the 
anti-government resolution on a charge of "arbitrary action 
and anarchy". 51 This order was ignored by the workers. The 
Provisional Government feared that this strike would acquire a 
more menacing character and sent to the Donbas Cossack 
units under Kaledin and a cavalry division from the Rumanian 
front '"to maintain order". 54 But this had no effect. The 
workers, Kaledin wrote in a despatch to the government, 
declared that the mines would not be returned and that the 
Soviets were the only authority they recognised. 

Tn September strikes flared up in Kiev, Kharkov, Yekateri- 
noslav, Odessa and other cities in the Ukraine. These were 
clearly political clashes between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie. The Kharkov Regional Conference of the Metal- 
workers' Union of South Russia passed a resolution demand- 
ing the transfer of power to the Soviets. 

The scale of the workers' actions in the autumn of 1917 was 
far greater than the strike movement on the eve of the autocra- 
cy's overthrow. In January-February 1917 the strikes involved 
about 700.000 workers, but in August-October nearly 
2,000,000 workers took part in strikes. 55 The latter strikes 
were directed toward the settlement of the basic problem of the 
revolution — the seizure of power. By the autumn of 1917 the 
Bolsheviks had won over the working class and prepared it for 
the decisive battle against the bourgeoisie, for the victory of the 
socialist revolution. 

The deepening revolutionary crisis was also characterised by 
a further activation of the peasant movement. The experience 
of the preceding months of the revolution had made it plain to 
the peasants that the Provisional Government, in which the 
Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary leaders held posts, had 
no intention of solving the agrarian question. The facts had 
shown that the Socialist-Revolutionaries had renounced their 
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agrarian programme and replaced it with a reactionary land 
bill drafted by the Minister of Agriculture S. L. Maslov. The 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party, Lenin wrote, "has deceived the 
peasants; it has crawled away from its own land bill and had 
adopted the plan of the landowners and Cadets". 56 Instead of 
meeting the peasants' demand for land, the Provisional 
Government, with no opposition from its SR and Menshevik 
Ministers sent troops, arrested members of the land com- 
mittees and proclaimed martial law in entire gubernias. But 
these measures fell short of their aim. The agrarian movement 
continued to gather momentum. 

In the Soviets, at the all-Russia congresses of Soviets and in 
the press the Bolshevik Party bluntly stated that the landed 
estates should be confiscated at once, without waiting for the 
Constituent Assembly. Now, too, in preparing for the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly, it intensified its agitation for the 
immediate transfer of land to the peasants. The Gubernia 
Bolshevik conferences, held in September and October 1917, 
gave a considerable boost to agitation among the peasants. 
After these conferences the gubernia and uyezd committees 
sent more workers and revolutionary soldiers to the country- 
side, where they urged the immediate confiscation of the land 
from the landowners. 

The peasant movement unfolded dynamically in Central 
Russia. In addition to its high level of industrialisation, that 
region had the largest number of landed estates and the most 
deep-rooted survivals of serfdom. The number of so-called 
violations of the land law grew rapidly, increasing from 73 in 
March 1917 to 3,017 in September. 57 This gives only some 
idea of the growth of the agrarian movement. Actually, there 
were many more actions than were registered by the Provi- 
sional Government's agencies. 

The huge scale of the peasant movement influenced the deci- 
sions of a number of uyezd and gubernia congresses of Soviets 
of Peasants' Deputies, which, despite the official policy on this 
question, passed resolutions on the transfer of land to the 
peasants without waiting for the Constituent Assembly. 

A split took pace in the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. The 
Left wing broke away and formed the new Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. On some issues the Left SRs acted jointly 
with the Bolsheviks. Such was the case at the 2nd Congress of 
Baltic Fleet Delegates, at which they supported the Bolsheviks, 
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and at the 3rd Regional Congress of Deputies of the Army, 
Fleet and Workers of Finland. The Left SRs demanded the 
transfer of all land to the land committees. 

In many cases the peasant movement erupted into armed 
action against the Provisional Government's agencies in the 
localities. Landowners and the rural bourgeoisie telegraphed 
the government, asking for troops to suppress the peasant 
risings. On September 27, after many of these telegrams had 
been received, the Provisional Government considered the 
question of the agrarian movement. It found that the most 
resolute action had to be taken to suppress that movement and 
instructed the gubernia commissars to use troops. But the 
soldiers in the punitive units were peasants in greatcoats, and 
they had the same aspirations as the peasants. This was 
demonstrated at a conference of heads of the Moscow Soviet 
of Soldiers' Deputies and the Moscow Regional Bureau of 
Soviets convened by the Moscow Military District Command. 
At this conference it was found that no reliable troops were 
available for the suppression of the peasants. In this situation 
Colonel K. N. Ryabtsev, the district commander, announced 
that he would dispatch to the countryside cadets and Cossacks, 
who were loyal to the government. The Mensheviks and SRs 
appointed their own emissary to each punitive detachment. 
The same situation obtained in the other gubernias. 

In the course of September and October 18 punitive detach- 
ments, numbering 3,000 Cossacks, cadets and dragoons, were 
sent to seven gubernias in Central Russia alone. Troops were 
used to put down 17 peasant risings in March-June 1917, and 
105 in September-October. 58 

However, the peasant movement continued to spread and to 
grow increasingly violent. In some uyezds, it was reported 
from Smolensk Gubernia, the peasants drove out all the 
landowners. In only Koslov Uyezd, Tambov Gubernia, the 
peasants demolished' or burned down 46 manors in September. 
From there the movement spread to Ryazan Gubernia. 59 It 
enveloped other areas — Podolsk and Volhynia gubernias — 
and soon spread to Kiev, Yekaterinoslav, Kharkov and 
other gubernias. 

In Siberia and the Far Eastern Region, which had no landed 
estates, the agrarian movement assumed the form of disobedi- 
ence to the authorities, arbitrary ploughing of unoccupied 
land, refusal to pay rent and taxes and the expulsion of the 
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police. By the autumn of 191 7 the peasants of over 90 per cent 
of the uyezds had been involved in the movement. 

In a letter to the War Minister A. t. Verkhovsky, the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, A. M. Nikitin suggested a 
sweeping plan for suppressing the peasant movement. He 
recommended using units of the army in the field in Kiev, 
Bessarabia, Podolsk, Volhynia, Minsk and Mogilev gubernias, 
and the local garrisons in the Novgorod, Kharkov, Penza, 
Tambov, Kherson, Samara and Voronezh gubernias. He asked 
that squadrons of rear cavalry regiments should be quartered 
in 16 gubernias. "Moreover, I request the formation of compos- 
ite detachments in Moscow, Kazan, Kharkov, Saratov, Perm 
and Omsk for emergency action against mass excesses, " 6() 
Nikitin wrote, concluding his letter to Verkhovsky. 

But this was a still-born plan. In many cases the troops sided 
with the peasants, supporting their demand for land. From 
Volhynia, Ryazan, Podolsk, Bessarabia and Minsk gubernias 
the officials reported mass seizures of landed estates, the 
cutting down of forests and the burning down of manors with 
the support of troops. General P. S. Baluyev, commander of 
the Western Front, reported that an analogous picture was to 
be observed in Tver, Vitebsk, Smolensk, Kaluga and Orel 
gubernias. The Southwestern Front Command withdrew the 
5th and 6th Don Cossack divisions from the front and sent 
them against the revolutionary movement in the countryside. 
But when they found themselves in the tense atmosphere of the 
peasant war, the Cossack regiments, in which the Government 
placed its utmost reliance, refused to carry out police 
functions. 

Lenin attached great importance to the peasant movement, 
regarding it as one of the crucial manifestations of the national 
crisis. In an article headed "The Crisis Has Matured'', written 
on September 29, he noted: "It is obvious that if in a peasant 
country, after seven months of a democratic republic, matters 
could come to a peasant revolt, it irrefutably proves that the 
revolution is suffering nation-wide collapse, that it is expe- 
riencing a crisis of unprecedented severity, and that the forces 
of counter-revolution have gone the limit*' 61 

In the peasant rising, combined with other factors, Lenin 
saw not only the failure of the SR-Mcnshevik policy of concil- 
iation with the bourgeoisie, but also the existence of the 
revolutionary crisis needed for an armed uprising. The peasant 
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democratic movement for land fused with the socialist move- 
ment of the working class for the abolition of capitalism in 
Russia. 

Revolutionary tension heightened simultaneously at the 
front. Following the abortive Kornilov rising the Bolshevisa- 
tion of the armed forces proceeded rapidly. The defencist 
feeling that had swept Russia during the first few months after 
the February Revolution gave way to an insuperable desire to 
end the war as quickly as possible. "'The soldiers," Lenin 
wrote, "are tired out, the soldiers are barefooted, the soldiers 
are starving, the soldiers do not want to fight for the interests 
of the capitalists, they do not want to 'be patient' when they 
are treated only to beautiful words about peace, while for 
months there has been a delay (as Kerensky is delaying it) in 
the peace proposal, the proposal for a just peace without annex- 
ations, to be offered to all the belligerent people." 62 In the 
armed forces the Bolsheviks enjoyed growing prestige. By mid- 
September there were 6,548 members of the Bolshevik Parly 
on the Western Front, and nearly 13,000 on the Northern 
Front. 63 They shared with the soldiers all the hardships and 
suffering caused by the war. 

The departure of the soldier masses from the conciliator 
parties found expression in changes in the composition of the 
soldiers' committees. At the new elections to the company, 
regimental and, partly, divisional and corps soldiers' com- 
mittees, the troops elected mostly Bolsheviks. In the autumn of 
1917 the SRs and the Mensheviks were in control chiefly of 
army and front committees, but they did not have the support 
of the soldier masses and did not express their mood. 

The quickest upsurge of revolutionary feeling was observed 
on the Northern and Western fronts. In the despatches of the 
Northern Front Command for the first week of September it 
was noted that at meetings the soldiers sharply criticised the 
officers, calling them counter-revolutionaries and traitors. A 
conference of delegates of 23 infantry regiments of the 
Northern Front was held on September 10. It refused to recog- 
nise the Directory and demanded the immediate transfer of 
power to the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies. 64 The soldiers now linked the termination of the 
war with the transfer of power to the Soviets; this was stated in 
unequivocal terms in the decisions adopted by the soldiers. In 
October a congress of corps, divisional and regimental com- 
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mittees of the 35th Army Corps, Western Front, passed a deci- 
sion in which it demanded that the coming Congress of Soviets 
"take power into its own hands and, after publishing the secret 
treaties concluded by the Allied governments, immediately 
announce democratic terms of peace and at once sign an 
armistice on all fronts". 65 

Indicative in this respect was the mood of the troops of the 
33rd Corps on the Rumanian Front. A corps congress 
attended by delegates from all the units was held on September 
30. All the delegates had mandates to demand an immediate 
peace. 

The delegation elected by the congress arrived in Petrograd 
on October 5, and at a sitting of the Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets Ensign V. N. Vasilyevsky read out the 
mandate of the corps congress: "We, delegates of the 33rd 
Corps, have come to demand from you, first and foremost, a 
reply, which we shall lake to the trenches, to the question: 
Where are your practical measures, where are your active steps 
to begin peace talks? For months we have heard only your 
declarations, your words — reply, where arc your actions? We 
have come to warn you that among the soldiers there is still 
faith, albeit weak, in you as the central organ of democracy, 
and that if we do not bring our comrades an unequivocal reply 
as to what you have done to crush the aspiration of the bour- 
geoisie to protect the war..., this faith in you will perish 
completely.... We have come to tell you that otherwise there 
will be a catastrophe, the entire responsibility for which will 
devolve on you." 66 

The most intensive Bolshevisation of the armed forces was 
observed in the rear garrisons. The Regional Committee of the 
RSDLP (B) of the Southwestern Territory — Kiev, Chernigov, 
Poltava, Volhynia, Podolsk, Kherson and Tavrida 
gubernias — informed the RSDLP (B) Central Committee on 
September 16: "In many units entire companies when ques- 
tioned, 'Are there Bolsheviks among you?', reply, 'We are all 
Bolsheviks/ It is unquestionable that most of the troops 
support our Party." 67 

The enhanced influence enjoyed by the Bolsheviks among 
the rear garrisons, especially in the industrial centres, was 
shown by the results of the elections to the district dumas in 
Moscow on September 24. On that day 17,819 soldiers and 
officers went to the polls, and of that number 14,467 voted for 
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the Bolsheviks. 68 The troops of the rear garrisons constituted a 
formidable force. In the reserve and rear units there were 
nearly 4 million troops. 

Cases of soldiers arresting counter-revolutionary officers 
became quite frequent. "Arrests of officers on the least suspi- 
cion of devotion to the old regime," stated a report of the 
Army Censor on the mood in the Army in September, "have 
become usual occurrences." 69 

There was increasing fraternisation with Austrian and 
German troops in September and October 1917. The cherished 
word peace resounded more and more forcefully in the trenches. 
The attitude of the majority of the soldiers to the war, 
the command reported to General Headquarters, "is most 
negative, the aspiration for peace coming to the fore 
spontaneously, the best confirmation of which is the tremen- 
dous success of the Bolshevik slogans and ideas at the front". 70 
The Army was shedding its subordination to the government 
and ceasing to be an instrument of the exploiting classes for 
oppression and violence. In the autumn of 1917 the vast 
majority of the 1,700,000 troops of the Northern and Western 
fronts and almost all the sailors of the Baltic Reel were on the 
side of the Bolsheviks. 

On the Southwestern, Rumanian and Caucasian fronts and 
in the Black Sea Fleet, where by the end of April there were a 
total of over 5 million soldiers and sailors, 71 the break with 
the conciliator parties was slower. This was due not only to 
their remoteness from the political and industrial centres bul 
also to the absence of any sizeable proletarian forces in the 
immediate rear. Another factor was the disruptive activity of 
the Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian and other bourgeois- 
nationalist parties and organisations on these fronts and in the 
rear areas. However, by the autumn 1917 the Bolsheviks had 
made substantial headway in winning the support of these 
troops. 

In speaking of the situation in the armed forces on the eve of 
the October Revolution and their readiness to support the 
proletariat in an armed struggle with the bourgeoisie, Lenin 
noted that half the Army was Bolshevik. In the decisive areas 
and at the decisive moment the Bolsheviks had a gigantic 
preponderance over the bourgeoisie. Lenin wrote: "... in the 
armed forces, too, the Bolsheviks already had a political 
sinking force', by November 1917, which ensured them an 
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overwhelming superiority of forces at the decisive point at the 
decisive moment. Resistance on the part of the armed forces to 
the October Revolution of the proletariat, to the winning of 
political power bv the proletariat, was entirely out ot the ques- 
tion considering'that the Bolsheviks had an enormous major- 
ity on the Northern and Western fronts, while on the other 
fronts, far removed from the centre, the Bolsheviks had the 
time and opportunity to win the peasants away from the 
Socialist- Revolutionary Party ." 72 
Such was the balance of forces on the eve of the armed 

uprising in Petrograd. . , , 

Under the impact of the mounting revolution the oppressed 
peoples of Russia likewise intensified their struggle. The work- 
ing people of the Ukraine, the Baltic area and Byelorussia 
responded to the counter-revolutionary actions of the Provi- 
sional Government and the local bourgeoisie with a wave of 
strikes and peasant risings. In this struggle the Bolsheviks and 
the working class won increasing prestige; the oppressed 
peoples saw that the Bolshevik Party was championing their 
interests. This placed the bourgeois-nationalistic reactionary 
parties and groups in deeper isolation. The working people of 
the oppressed nationalities learned from experience that only 
the victorv of the working class would allow them to shake off 
national and social oppression. The national liberation move- 
ment—which, like the struggle for land, was democratic in 
character— merged more and more closely with the struggle ol 
the proletariat for power, for the socialist revolution. 

An indication of this was the heightened organisation and 
political activity of the people in Central Asia, where patriar- 
chal-clan relations still prevailed and the entire indigenous 
population was illiterate. The revolutionary feeling was run- 
ning high in Tashkent in September 1917. Disaffection with 
the policies of the Provisional Government had long been rife 
in that city. A mass rally of Russian workers and soldiers and 
Uzbek working people was held in Tashkent's Alcxandrovsky 
Park on September 12. The Bolsheviks, who called for the 
formation of a revolutionary committee, the immediate confis- 
cation of the food hoards of the landowners and kulaks, the 
nationalisation of the banks and the transfer of all the land to 
the peasants without compensation, were cheered. The rally 
adopted a decision demanding the transfer of power to the 
Soviet and elected a Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 
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This was followed by the election of a new Executive 
Committee of the Tashkent Soviet. As in the revolutionary 
committee, most of the members of this committee were Left 
SRs who saw eye to eye with the Bolsheviks on a number of 
issues. General L. N. Cherkes, commander of the Tashkent 
Military District, and some other government officials were 
arrested on warrants issued by the Tashkent Soviet and revolu- 
tionary committee. However, the irresolution of the Left SR 
majority in the Soviet gave the counter-revolutionaries the 
possibility of mustering their forces. Troops of the Provisional 
Government soon entered the city. 

There were risings of the peasants in the Semircchye and 
Turgai regions: they seized the landed estates and confiscated 
the property of the beys and the Russian kulaks. The adminis- 
tration of Turgai Region was alarmed and reported to the 
government: "If decisive measures are not taken now, at once, 
the entire Turgai Kirghiz steppe will soon be enveloped by 
general unrest such as occurred last year" 74 (a reference to the 
rising of 1916). 

The multi-national Northern Caucasus was also seething. 
Extensive political work was conducted among the working 
people of the Caucasus by Bolsheviks headed by S. M. Kirov 
with emphasis on exposing elements who were stirring up 
national enmity in the Caucasus. In this lay the specific of the 
work of the Bolsheviks in that area, where they acted in accord- 
ance with local conditions. 

By the autumn of 1917 the struggle for national liberation 
had been intensified in Finland. Despite the ban imposed by 
Russia's temporary rulers, the Finnish Parliament held a sitting 
in Helsingfors on September 15. This evoked violent reaction 
from the Provisional Government. At a meeting of the govern- 
ment's Judicial Commission the Constitutional-Democrat 
M. Adjemov declared that the supreme power in Finland, for- 
merly vested in the Russian imperial government, should now 
belong to the Provisional Government. The government 
refused to discuss any question relating to Finland's self-deter- 
mination, her secession from Russia or her right to decide local 
issues. The Russian soldiers and sailors stationed in Finland 
supported the demand for Finland's national independence. 

In view of what it considered the "negative" influence of the 
troops on the population, the government ordered the with- 
drawal from Finland of the more revolutionary units. The 
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Regional Committee of the Army, Navy and Workers of 
Finland, in which the Bolsheviks were predominant, refused to 
carry out this order. In Razliv Ixnin closely followed develop- 
ments, and when he learned that the Provisional Government 
had ordered the withdrawal of troops from Finland on the 
pretext that they were not needed there (an action that would 
have weakened the position of the Bolsheviks), Lenin wrote to 
E. T. Smilga, Chairman of the Regional Committee, that 
under no circumstances were the troops to be permitted to be 
withdrawn, and that, if necessary, the Committee should call 
for an uprising and seize power, later to be transferred to the 
Congress of Soviets. 75 The Committee's refusal to permit the 
withdrawal of troops was directly in keeping with Lenin's in- 
structions. 

The oppressed peoples were placing growing trust in the 
Russian proletariat. In his assessment of the relations between 
the oppressed peoples and the Russian proletariat at the time, 
I-enin wrote: "Wide sections of the people of the oppressed 
nations (i. e., including the mass of the petty bourgeoisie) trust 
the proletariat of Russia more than they do the bourgeoisie, for 
here history has brought to the fore the struggle for liberation 
of the oppressed nations against the oppressing nations. The 
bourgeoisie has despicably betrayed the cause of freedom of 
the oppressed nations; the proletariat is faithful to the cause of 
freedom." 76 

5. FURTHER BOLSHEVISATION OF THE SOVIETS 

A fundamental change took place in the political thinking of 
the workers, soldiers and peasants after the Kornilov rising had 
been quelled. The months of bitter class struggle in the towns 
and countryside were a great political school for the working 
people. The petty-bourgeois illusions of conciliation with the 
bourgeoisie gradually dissolved in the minds of the people. The 
workers and soldiers saw with increasing clarity that the basic 
issues of the revolution could be settled only with the transfer 
of power to the proletariat headed by the Bolshevik Party. This 
was what ultimately led to the growing trust of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants for the Bolsheviks. 

The turn in the mood of the people after the Kornilov rising 
and their growing disenchantment with the petty-bourgeois 
parties found expression in the increasing Bolshevisation of the 
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Soviets. This was observed during the peaceful period and it 
continued after the July events, although it slowed down 
considerably. In the autumn when the rate of this process was 
particularly high, the RSDLP (B) Central Committee decided 
that the time had come for resolute action. On August 31 at an 
extended meeting held jointly with representatives of the Bol- 
shevik factions in the Central Executive Committee and the 
Petrograd Soviet it endorsed a resolution emphatically 
denouncing the policy of conciliation with the bourgeoisie and 
calling for the formation of a government consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the proletariat and the revolutionary peasants. 
The resolution suggested the following guide-lines for that 
government: the proclamation of a democratic republic, the 
abolition of private ownership of the landed estates, the institu- 
tion of workers' control of production and distribution and 
efforts to ensure a general democratic peace without delay. 77 
Further, the resolution demanded an end to the repressions 
against the working class, the annulment of the death penalty 
at the front, the purging of the army of counter-revolutionary 
officers, the institution of guarantees of the right of nations to 
self-determination and the immediate convocation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

This resolution was submitted to the Petrograd Soviet by the 
Bolshevik faction in the night of August 3 1 -September 1 and it 
was passed by a majority. This was totally unexpected by the 
leaders of the conciliator parties, who thought they were in 
complete control of the Soviets. The conciliator presidium of 
the Executive Committee insisted on a new round of voting, 
( but the results were the same. The conciliators undertook ano- 

ther gamble refusing to recognise the results of the voting. At 
an extraordinary sitting on September 9 the Soviet passed a- 
vote of no confidence in the old presidium. Chkheidze, Tsere- 
teli, Skobelev and the other SR-Menshevik leaders had no al- 
ternative but to resign, and the leadership of the Petrograd 
Soviet passed to the Bolsheviks. 78 

The Soviet adopted a resolution stating that all power must 
be transferred to representatives of the revolutionary proletar- 
iat and peasants. This, in fact, signified the implementation of 
the slogan "All Power to the Soviets!" and it speeded up the 
Bolshevisation of the Soviets throughout Russia. 

On September 5 a joint sitting of the Soviets of Workers' 
and Soldiers' Deputies of Moscow passed a Bolshevik-spon- 
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sored resolution on power 79 that was based on the resolution 
of the RSDLP(B) Central Committee of August 31. It 
rejected the policy of conciliation and called for a nation-wide 
struggle for the transfer of power to the Soviets. Soon after- 
wards the Moscow Soviet of Workers' Deputies elected a new 
Executive Committee and Presidium. The former consisted of 
32 Bolsheviks, 16 Mensheviks, 9 SRs and 3 Unifiers. 80 The 
Bolshevik V. P. Nogin was elected chairman. In the Executive 
Committee of the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies the Bolsheviks 
were still in the minority, but at the joint sittings of the 
two Soviets the resolutions moved by the Bolsheviks were 
passed. 

Tn assessing the Bolshevisation of the Petrograd and Mos- 
cow Soviets, Lenin considered that here the decisive factor was 
the experience of the people. The majority in these Soviets 
''was created solely by the history of July and August, by the 
experience of the 'ruthless treatment' meted out to the Bolshe- 
viks, and by die experience of the Kornilov revolt". 81 

Innumerable documents of that period show that the Bol- 
shevisation of the Soviets proceeded apace in September and 
October. At the 2nd Moscow Regional Congress of Soviets, 
which sat from September 30 to October 5, 119 (54.4 per cent) 
of the delegates were Bolsheviks, 82 as against 33 per cent at 
the 1st Regional Congress (end of May — beginning of June). 
Of the 104 Soviets 42 delegated only Bolsheviks to the 2nd 
Regional Congress, while at least half of the delegates rep- 
resenting 14 Soviets were Bolsheviks. Four Soviets sent Bolshe- 
viks and internationalists, who together formed the majority in 
the respective delegations. 83 The Soviets of the Moscow. 
Vladimir, Smolensk, Kostroma and other industrial gubernias 
were, as a rule, represented solely by Bolsheviks. The Bolshe- 
visation of the Soviets was to be observed everywhere. "Bol- 
shevisation," S. G. Shaumyan wrote from Baku, "which is 
noted throughout Russia, has manifested itself on the largest 
scale in our realm of oil as well.... The Mensheviks, who were 
yesterday's masters, do not venture to show themselves in the 
workers' districts." 84 

On September 8 the Kiev Soviet of Workers' Deputies 
passed its first Bolshevik-sponsored resolution. The Menshe- 
viks, SRs and Bundists walked out. The Soviet accepted their 
resignation and ordered the election of a new Executive 
Committee. 85 
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In a report dated September 16 the Regional Committee of 
the RSDLP (B) of the Southwestern Territory wrote that Bol- 
shevik influence was growing in all the Soviets. 86 An idea of 
the Bolshevisation of the Soviets following the Kornilov rising 
is given by the fact that on September 1 a total of 126 local 
Soviets passed decisions demanding that the Central Executive 
Committee take steps to transfer all power to the Soviets. 87 

In the newly-elected Soviets, in which the Bolsheviks pre- 
dominated, the functions of the organs of power were 
gradually expanded. A questionnaire filled by Bolshevik dele- 
gates to the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets showed that in 
the territory of 123 Soviets the Bolsheviks were doing much to 
improve the condition of the working people. Fifty-five dele- 
gates wrote that the Soviets had instituted workers' control 
over production, and 47 noted that efforts were being made to 
abolish unemployment. Most of them wrote that a drive had 
been started against profiteering, that steps had been taken to 
organise food supplies for the towns, and that firm contacts 
had been established with the workers' organisations of the 
railways and the post and telegraph services, llie Soviets 
clamped down on lockouts and sabotage and restricted or 
completely abolished some of the bourgeois state apparatus* 
functions in the localities. The Bolshevik Soviets began to play 
a growing role in the settlement of key problems. For instance, 
in Barnaul the orders of the garrison commander were consid- 
ered invalid if they were not sanctioned by the garrison 
committee functioning at the Soviet. In Izhevsk the Soviet was 
the sole authority empowered to elect or replace the militia 
chief. In Yaroslavl the Soviet removed the garrison command- 
er from office and disbanded an assault battalion. In Gus- 
Khrustalny the actual power was in the hands of the Soviets, 
and government officials were accountable to them. 

The change in the composition and policy of the vast 
majority of the Soviets, particularly in Petrograd and Moscow, 
and their conversion into militant organs of the people created 
the objective conditions enabling the Bolshevik Party to reas- 
sume the slogan of "All Power to the Soviets!". But now it had 
a new significance and a new content: whereas prior to July it 
was a slogan of the revolution's peaceful development, it was 
now a slogan of insurrection. Lenin wrote that "at least since 
the middle of September, this slogan for us too has become 
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equivalent to a coll for insurrection". 88 The question of seizing 
power was placed on the agenda in September. 

Lenin, who was in Finland at the time, continued working 
on the key problems of the theory and practice of revolution. 
Precisely when the conquest of power by the proletariat 
became the practical task of the day he completed his work 
The State and Revolution, in which he enlarged on the Marxist 
teaching on the state. 

The elaboration of this question was vital to the proletariat. 
The question of the break-up of the old state machine and its 
replacement with a new apparatus was of paramount signifi- 
cance to the Bolshevik Party. In this work Lenin censured, in 
particular, the leaders of the Second International, who had 
distorted the teaching of Marx and Engcls on the state. He 
analysed the experience of the revolutions in the West, 
including the Paris Commune, and the revolution of 1905- 
1907 and the revolutionary process of 1917. He wrote that the 
bourgeois state apparatus — the officials, the police, the courts 
and the army — was a faithful custodian of the exploiters, 
uncompromisingly hostile to the working people and to the 
aims of the proletarian revolution; this apparatus of power had 
to be broken and the proletariat had to build up a new state 
apparatus that would serve the people. 

Lenin regarded the Soviets as the state form of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which was needed to break the resist- 
ance of the bourgeoisie and direct the people in the revolu- 
tionary remaking of capitalist society into a socialist society. 

He stressed that the proletariat would use force only against 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie, the landowners and their 
accomplices. Relative to the working masses, the proletarian 
power would signify true democracy. The proletarian dictator- 
ship would implement an integral policy formulated by the 
Communist Party as the advanced contingent of the working 
class. 

Lenin accorded the decisive role to the Communist Party 
not only in establishing but also in consolidating the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and in the building of socialism. His The 
State and Revolution, which charted the long-term aims and 
tasks of the Communist Party became the programme for 
organising and building the new socialist state. 



6. THE CRISIS COMES TO A HEAD 

The Mensheviks and SRs, who had lost the majority in the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies in the main indus- 
trial and administrative centres, decided to hold the so-called 
Democratic Conference instead of the Congress of Soviets that 
was to be held in September. The representation procedure for 
that conference gave some advantages to organisations in 
which the conciliators still exercised substantial influence. The 
Soviets, trade unions and factory committees, which united 
tens of millions of revolutionary workers, peasants and sol- 
diers, had a much smaller representation at the conference 
than the city dumas, the co-operatives and the elective district 
mncils. The army organisations were represented only by 
legates from the front and army committees. 
The conference sat in Petrograd from September 14 to 22, 
and the main question on its agenda was that of power. As 
Lenin aptly described it, the conference was a putrid swamp 
into which the conciliators endeavoured to drag the Bolshe- 
viks, cut them off from the people and thereby erect a barrier 
to the socialist revolution. Lenin instructed the Bolsheviks to 
make a declaration at the conference demanding the removal 
of the government and the immediate transfer of power to the 
revolutionary proletariat, and then to walk out, leaving some 
of their number for purposes of contact, and concentrate on 
the factories and barracks; the destiny of the imminent socialist 
revolution was being decided there, and not in the 
Alexandrovsky Theatre, where the conference was sitting. 

The Bolsheviks focussed their efforts on exposing the coun- 
ter-revolutionary designs of the Democratic Conference spon- 
sors. At the conference itself they read their declaration, which 
stated that the revolution had reached its most crucial point 
and that the people were exhausted by the war and even more 
tired of the irresolution and vacillations of the political parties. 
It noted that despite all the efforts of the SR-Menshevik 
leaders to belittle the significance of the Soviets, the Bolshevik 
cry of "All Power to the Soviets!" at the very outset of the 
revolution became the voice of the whole of revolutionary 
Russia. It called the SR-Menshevik coalition a government of 
violence and repressions. At meetings and rallies of workers 
and soldiers the Bolsheviks explained the actual aims of the 
conference sponsors. At these meetings and rallies resolutions 
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were passed denouncing the pseudodemocracy and demanding 
the transfer of power to the Soviets. 

As might have been expected, at the Democratic Conference 
Chkheidze, Tsereteli and the other Menshevik and SR leaders 
proposed the formation of a new coalition government, 
thereby still further compromising themselves, because the 
coalition with the Constitutional-Democrats had been con- 
demned by the overwhelming majority of the people. The reso- 
lution on the coalition was defeated by 262 votes against 185. 

Following this rebuff, Mensheviks and SRs resorted to yet 
another subterfuge, suggesting that the conference elect a Pre- 
parliament (All-Russia Democratic Council). This was an 
incompetent consultative organ that could only consider deci- 
sions after they had been taken by the government. The 
appointment of its members was subject to the approval of the 
Provisional Government. The creation of this Pre-parliament 
pursued the far-reaching aim of diverting the workers, soldiers 
and peasants from the approaching revolution. 

Lenin called for a boycott of the Pre-parliament. 89 When 
Kamenev and some other members of the Bolshevik faction at 
the Democratic Conference insisted that the Party participate 
in the Pre-parliament as a "Left opposition", Lenin pointed 
out that this tactic would be disastrous to the revolution for it 
would slow down the preparations for an uprising by giving the 
people constitutional illusions. 

Lenin's call for a boycott of the Pre-parliament received 
overwhelming support from the largest Party organisations 
and on October 5 the RSDLP (B) Central Committee passed 
a decision (the only dissenting vote coming from Kamenev) to 
have nothing to do with the Pre-parliament. 90 At the opening 
of the Pre-parliament the Bolshevik faction read its declaration 
and walked out. The declaration stated that the Bolsheviks 
wanted to have no part, directly or indirectly, in the ruinous, 
anti-popular backstage deals of the Pre-parliament. 91 The 
delegates of the 2nd Army, the Railwaymen's Union, national 
organisations and the Central Council of Factory Committees 
subscribed to .this declaration. 

The Kerensky-headed Directory, which had been formed by 
that time, proved unable to control the situation and it was 
decided to speed up the talks with the Constitutional-Demo- 
crats on the formation of a third coalition government. This 
government, formed on September 25, included among others 
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the Constitutional-Democrats N. M. Kishkin and A. V. Kar- 
tashev, and also A. I. Konovalov, S. N. Tretyakov, S. A. 
Smirnov and other leading Moscow monopolists. The coalition 
was a fiction, for the bourgeoisie had 11 of the 17 ministerial 
posts. 

The Finnish Social-Democrat Juho Latukka, in whose home 
Lenin was hiding at the time, recalls: "When Lenin learned 
that Gvozdcv, Liverovsky, Kishkin and others were in the new 
government he sighed deeply and said: 'This finally means that 
Kerensky has formed his last government.' " 92 

The developments that followed rapidly bore out Lenin's 
assessment of the situation. The position of the new coalition 
government was even more precarious than that of its prede- 
cessor. On September 25, speaking in the name of the workers 
and soldiers of the capital, the Petrograd Soviet demanded the 
resignation of this government of coercion and called for the 
formation of a genuinely revolutionary authority. Similar reso- 
lutions were passed throughout Russia. 

The government carousel did not cease. Of the 197 days the 
Provisional Government was in existence, Tereshchenko said 
bitterly at the close of September, 57 were taken up with crises. 
Ministers were replaced, but the situation did not improve. 

The new government did not enjoy much trust among the 
monopoly groups either. At sittings of the Petrograd Associa- 
tion of Factory Owners at the close of September it was bluntly 
stated that the government was helpless to do anything and 
was engaged in an "unending settlement of conflicts". The 
monopolists finally found they had no use for the coalition and 
began to pin their hopes on the establishment of a military 
dictatorship. This attitude of the bourgeoisie to its own govern- 
ment was an indication of the intense crisis among the ruling 
circles. 

The disintegration of the SR and Menshevik parties reflected 
the people's swing to the left. A "Left" group in opposition to 
the policy of conciliation was emerging among the Menshe- 
viks, as well. In characterising the situation in the party the 
Bureau of the Menshevik Central Committee noted at a sitting 
on October 13 that the party was in a state of "disorganisa- 
tion". The internal contradictions and conflicts that led to a 
Split in the conciliator parties were an indication of the utter 
failure of the policy of conciliation with the bourgeoisie. This 
was further evidence that the conditions had matured for an 
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armed uprising of the proletariat and the poorest sections of 
the peasants against the bourgeoisie. 

A crisis gripped the entire nation. "The fundamental law of 
revolution, which has been confirmed by all revolutions and 
especially by all three Russian revolutions in the twentieth 
century," Lenin wrote, "is as follows: for a revolution to take 
place it is not enough for the exploited and oppressed masses 
to realise the impossibility of living in the old way, and 
demand changes; for a revolution to take place it is essential 
that the exploiters should not be able to live and rule in the old 
way. It is only when the 'lower classes' do not want to live in 
the old way and the 'upper classes' cannot carry on in the old 
way that the revolution can triumph. This truth can be 
expressed in other words: revolution is impossible without a 
nation-wide crisis (affecting both the exploited and the exploit- 
ers)." 93 The workers and soldiers uncompromisingly 
demanded the abolition of bourgeois rule and the establish- 
ment of the power of the working people as represented by the 
Soviets. At a time when the working class and the poorest 
.sections of the peasants were prepared to act against the bour- 
geoisie, the crisis of bourgeois power and the petty-bourgeois 
parties supporting it reached unparalleled proportions. 

The external situation was likewise favourable for the 
revolutionary forces. Britain, France, the USA and their Allies 
and the Austro-German bloc were locked in mortal combat. 
The main forces of the two imperialist groups were pinned 
down at the firing lines and could not come immediately to the 
assistance of the Russian counter-revolution. Besides, a 
revolutionary movement was spreading in many West Euro- 
pean countries. In France the anti-war demonstrations 
exploded into fierce street fighting. The workers of Turin, Italy, 
fought the police and troops for several days in August. In the 
same month German sailors mutinied, and the scrappy 
Austro-Hungarian Empire began to crack under pressure from 
the revolutionary people. The struggle against the imperialist 
war had grown into a struggle against imperialism, thereby 
rendering invaluable assistance to the revolution in Russia. 

In analysing all the developments in Russia, Lenin came to 
the conclusion that an armed uprising had to be started. In 
Marxism and Insurrection, Advice of an Onlooker and other 
articles he called for an uprising, stressing that the proletarian 
power would have the sympathy and unbounded support of 
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the working and exploited people of the world in general, the 
belligerent countries in particular, and especially the Russian 
peasantry. By proposing an immediate democratic peace, 
forthwith transferring the land to the peasants and restoring 
democratic institutions and liberties, the Bolsheviks would 
form a government that nobody would depose. 

The favourable moment had come for breaking the chain of 
imperialism in its weakest link — Russia. On September 29 
Lenin wrote the article The Crisis Has Matured, in which he 
insisted on an uprising before the convocation of the Congress 
of Soviets and showed how the uprising was to be organised 
and conducted. "The whole future of the Russian revolution is 
at stake," he wrote. "The honour of the Bolshevik Party is in 
question. The whole future of the international workers' revo- 
lution for socialism is at stake." 94 



Chapter Four 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE ARMED UPRISING 



In the historic letters The Bolsheviks Must Assume Power 
and Marxism and Insurrection and in the article Advice of an 
Onlooker Lenin convincingly showed that a nation-wide crisis 
had matured, that the conditions had taken shape for the 
translation of the slogan of political preparations for the armed 
uprising into practical actions. He developed the teaching of 
Marx and Engels on armed uprising as an art, underscoring 
that this was a serious and responsible form of struggle and 
warning against adventurism, against a conspiratorial play at 
^seizure" of power. "To be successful," he wrote, "insurrec- 
tion must rely not upon conspiracy and not upon a party, but 
upon the advanced class. That is the first point. Insurrection 
must rely upon a revolutionary upsurge of the people. That is 
the second point. Insurrection must rely upon that turning- 
point in the history of the growing revolution when the activity 
of the advanced ranks of the people is at its height, and when 
the vacillations in the ranks of the enemy and in the ranks of 
the weak, half-hearted and irresolute friends of the revolution 
are strongest. That is the third point." 1 In the autumn of 1917 
all the conditions indicated by Lenin were on hand. In this 
situation, on October 1, Lenin wrote a letter from Vyborg to 
the CC, the Moscow Committee, the Petrograd Committee 
and the Bolshevik members of the Petrograd and Moscow 
Soviets in which he stated: "Victory is certain, and the chances 
are ten to one that it will be a bloodless victory. 

"To wait would be a crime to the revolution." 2 An armed 
insurrection was the only means of smashing the compact of 
the Russian and foreign imperialists against Russia, cut short 
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another Kornilov-typc conspiracy and avert the bloodbath 
that the bourgeoisie was preparing in order to crush the revo- 
lution. 

Lenin linked the success of the uprising with careful and 
thorough preparations. To make success certain there had to 
be a large preponderance of forces in the decisive place and at 
the decisive moment, for otherwise the better-prepared and 
organised adversary would destroy the insurgents. Once the 
uprising was started it was imperative to act with the utmost 
determination and take the initiative. "The defensive," Lenin 
wrote, "is the death of every armed rising." "You must try to 
take the enemy by surprise and seize the moment when his 
forces arc scattered." "You must strive for daily successes, 
however small (one might say hourly, if it is the case of one 
town), and at all costs retain 'moral superiority '." 3 

The victory of the armed risings in Petrograd, Moscow, on 
the Northern and Western fronts and in the main industrial 
centres was of decisive significance to the revolution. In Petro- 
grad and Moscow the proletariat could and had to defeat the 
bourgeoisie above all. 4 Lenin suggested a combined attack by 
Red Guards, sailors and soldiers in order to surround and take 
Petrograd, with the Winter Palace (residence of the Provisional 
Government), the Mariinsky Palace (where the Pre-parliament 
was in session) and the Fortress of Peter and Paul as the main 
targets. He considered that at all costs it was necessary to seize 
and retain the Central Telephone Exchange, the Central Tele- 
graph Office, the railway stations, and the bridges across the 
Neva, suggesting that this be assigned to detachments of the 
most resolute workers and sailors, who were the most devoted 
to the revolution. 

On September 24 the CC and the Petrograd Committee oi 
the RSDLP(B) held a conference with local Party officials. In 
the resolution "The Current Situation and the Tasks of the 
Proletariat," adopted at this conference, it was stressed that 
the bourgeoisie were heading towards civil war against the 
people and that the Party of the proletariat had to bend every 
effort to mobilise the masses for the struggle for the transfer of 
power to the Soviets. 5 

On September 27-28 a plenary meeting of the Moscow 
Bureau of the RSDLP(B) passed a decision in which it stated 
that the growing spontaneous mass movement had to be orga- 
nised and given final shape, that it had to be converted into a 
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revolutionary action; provision was made for the creation of 
insurrection centres and for close liaison between them. 6 

By this time Lenin was already in the capital, at the home of 
the revolutionary M. V. Fofanova in the Vyborg District. 
"That last month Ilyich thought of nothing else, lived for 
nothing else but the insurrection. His mood and his deep 
conviction communicated themselves to his comrades." 7 

The Party Central Committee's sitting of October 10, 1917 
was crucial to the preparations for the armed uprising. Lenin 
later called it "the decisive meeting of the Central 
Committee". 8 Held in strict secrecy it heard a report on the 
current situation from Lenin, who enlarged on the view that 
the uprising had to take place in the immediate future. He said 
that the uprising was inevitable, that the majority of the people 
supported the Bolsheviks, that it was necessary to go over to 
decisive actions, that the decisive moment was near, that polit- 
ically the situation was fully ripe for taking power and that 
now attention had to be given to the technical aspect, which 
was the crux of the issue. 9 

The resolution on the uprising, moved by Lenin, was passed 
by the Central Committee by 10 votes to 2 (Kamenev and 
Zmovyev). The meeting elected a Political Bureau headed by 
Lenin to provide the political leadership for the preparations 
for the rising. The largest Party organisations were informed of 
these decisions. 

Lenin's plan for the preparations for an armed uprising 
received solid support from the pre-October Party conferences 
and the meetings held in Petrograd and other cities. During 
that period there were over 30 gubernia conferences; alto- 
gether there were more than 90 regional, territorial, gubernia, 
uyezd, district and city conferences, and also conferences of 
the Party's military organisations. 

The 3rd Petrograd Conference of Bolsheviks (October 7-11) 
passed a resolution that had been drafted by Lenin in his letter 
of October 7. 10 It adopted an urgent request to the CC "to 
take all measures to lead the inevitable uprising of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants for the overthrow of the anti-popular,' 
feudal Kerensky government". It decided on the "immediate 
dispatch of delegations to Helsingfors, Vyborg, Kronstadt and 
Revel, to the military units south of Petrograd, and also to 
Moscow, to carry on propaganda in favour of adopting this 
resolution and in favour of a swift, general uprising and the 
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overthrow of Kerensky as the steps necessary to open the road 
to peace, to save Petrograd and the revolution, and to give the 
land to the peasants and power to the Soviets". 11 

At its closing sitting on October 11 the conference heard 
and discussed V. I. Nevsky's report on the Red Guards, in 
which it was emphasised that the Red Guards of Petrograd 
had to be used as the assault force of the insurrection, that this 
"is of tremendous significance at the outset of the uprising", 
for it was able to strike the first crushing blow at the enemy, 
and for that reason the workers had to be given thorough 
military training. "Special troops must be formed in every 
district" as the only way to avoid defeat, such as was suffered 
in December 1905 in Moscow. 12 N. A. Skrypnik recom- 
mended studying the plan of Petrograd and making prepara- 
tions for street fighting. 13 

The Party conferences demonstrated the Bolsheviks' ideolog- 
ical and organisational unity. The Party, Yemelyan 
Yaroslavsky wrote at the time, was indivisible and "one cannot 
name a single organisation or city where at the decisive 
moment the Party organisations came out in opposition to the 
insurrection or did not find the Central Committee's policy 
correct". 14 

In the period from the close of April to October the ranks of 
the Bolsheviks grew from 80,000 to not less than 400,000 
members. 15 This was objective evidence of its enhanced 
influence among the people. An idea of the growth of the 
membership is given by data on the Party organisations in 
Petrograd and Moscow: the membership of the Petrograd 
organisation grew from 2,000 in March to 32,000 in July, and 
in October to nearly 50,000, and of the Moscow organisation 
from about 600 in March, to 7,000 in April, to 15,000 in July 
and to about 20,000 in October. There were 5,800 Bolsheviks 
in the Petrograd garrison, nearly 5,000 in the Moscow garri- 
son, over 13,000 at the Northern Front (including the Baltic 
Fleet), 21,000 on the Western Front, where, in addition, there 
were over 27,000 Bolshevik sympathisers. 16 Considerable 
Party forces were concentrated at the points where the destiny 
of the revolution was being decided. 

In the autumn of 1917 there were, according to incomplete 
data, 348 district, 334 city, 24 gubernia and 12 regional 
Bolshevik Party organisations. 17 During the last weeks and 
days of the preparations for the insurrection the CC had 
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efiicient liaison with the local Party organisations. Whereas 
from March to September the CC sent somewhat over 1 ,000 
letters to the localities, during the period of a little under eight 
weeks before the armed uprising it sent 550 letters. There were 
close personal contacts. Over 70 delegations from the army 
were received in the CC in only September. The CC Secretar- 
iat's branch in the Smolny Palace, set up in August, sent 
agitators to all the gubernias of European Russia and Siberia 
in September. Moreover, representatives of the CC toured 43 
Party organisations in September and October 1917. 18 

By the time the October armed uprising took place in Petro- 
grad the Bolsheviks were publishing 53 newspapers with a 
weekly printing averaging 2,180,000 copies. 19 Rabochy put, 
the Party's central newspaper, had a dairy printing of 200,000 
copies at the close of October. 20 

Verbal and printed propaganda and agitation pursued one 
object, namely to prepare the proletariat for armed action. 
N. I. Podvoisky recalled that during this period agitators 
vyent to the people to persuade and win, and that the most 
skilful dialectics of the conciliator and bourgeois orators came 
to grief against the rock of their arguments. 21 A V Lu- 
nacharsky wrote that this was a "golden time of rallies"- 
agitation was conducted to clear the way for another 
revolution. 22 

The Bolsheviks spoke on a wide spectrum of subjects: 
"What Has the Revolution Achieved in Seven Months''" 
'The Present War and How to End It", "The Current Situa- 
tion and the Role of the Working Class", "The Current Situa- 
tion and the Tasks of the Red Guards", "The Aims of the 
Trade Union Movement", "The Congress of Soviets and the 
Constituent Assembly", "The State", "The National Ques- 
tion", "The Socialist System", "Anarchism or Socialism" 
"The Tasks of Proletarian Art" and so on. 23 

The progress in the preparations for armed action was consid- 
ered on October 16 by an enlarged meeting of the RSDLP(B) 
Central Committee, the Petrograd Committee's Executive 
Commission, the Military Organisation, the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, the trade unions the 
factory committees, the Petrograd District Party Committee 
and the Railwaymen's Committee. At this meeting Lenin read 
the CC resolution of October 10 and presented some new 
arguments to show the need for and inevitability of an upris- 
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ing. The reports of the representatives of the Petrograd dis- 
tricts, the Military Bureau and other organisations were compre- 
hensively analysed. 

The CC passed a resolution, moved by Lenin (20 votes to 2, 
with 3 absentions), which called upon all Party organisations 
and all workers and soldiers to "prepare thoroughly and 
speedily for the armed uprising and support the centre being 
set up for this purpose by the Central Committee". 24 The 
meeting expressed the confidence that the Party CC and the 
Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies would opportunely 
indicate the favourable moment and the expedient ways of 
taking action. At this meeting, too, the only opposition to the 
armed uprising came from Kamenev and Zinovyev; they were 
the only ones to vote against the resolution moved by Lenin. 

Lenin sharply criticised them for opposing the armed upris- 
ing in favour of "parliamentary", "peaceful" ways of settling 
the question of power. 

Like Kamenev and Zinovyev, who pinned their hopes on the 
Constituent Assembly, Trotsky believed that the question of 
power could be settled at the Congress of Soviets. Lenin 
regarded all talk about the question of power being settled by 
the Congress of Soviets or the Constituent Assembly as deceit, 
falsehood and betrayal of the revolution, saying that "there is 
not the slightest doubt that if the Bolsheviks allowed them- 
selves to be caught in the trap of constitutional illusions, 'faith' 
in the Congress of Soviets and in the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly, 'waiting' for the Congress of Soviets, 
and so forth — these Bolsheviks would most certainly be miser- 
able traitors to the proletarian cause". 25 He warned the Party 
that without the overthrow of the Kerensky government it 
might prove to be the owner "of beautiful resolutions and of 
Soviets, but no powerV' 26 

As Lenin saw it, the Congress of Soviets could by no means 
be the organ deposing the Provisional Government. It could 
carry out its task of proclaiming the power of the Soviets and 
forming a Soviet government only as a result of a victorious 
uprising. This, Lenin noted, was precisely the aim of the 
Party's struggle for the convocation of the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. He said that popular thinking had to be 
geared to the struggle to "transfer power now to the Petrograd 
Soviet which will transfer it to the Congress of Soviets". 27 

In the autumn of 1917 the Bolshevik slogan of "All Power 
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to the Soviets!" united and rallied millions of people. It was a 
slogan of action for all the mass organisations of the working 
people. Lenin held that the uprising had to be prepared and 
power seized through the Soviets, stressing that without the 
Soviets the uprising could not be safe, quick and sure. 28 As 
existing organs of the people's power and the apparatus of the 
new, proletarian statehood, the Soviets could unite the uprising 
politically on a nation-wide scale. The seizure of power by the 
Soviets would signify the success of the uprising, Lenin wrote, 
noting: "To repudiate armed uprising now would mean to 
repudiate the key slogan of Bolshevism (All Power to the 
Soviets) and proletarian revolutionary internationalism in 
general." 29 

Under pressure from the revolutionary forces and the pro- 
vincial Soviets, the Central Executive Committee of Soviets set 
the date (October 20) for the Congress of Soviets. Dominated 
by the conciliators, the CEC sought by various machinations 
to select an appropriate composition of delegates in order to 
impose the desired resolutions on the congress. After it had 
formulated this plan, it postponed the opening of the congress 
to October 25. A struggle unfolded between the Bolsheviks 
and the conciliators over the date of the opening of the con- 
gress. 

The regional congresses of Soviets were key landmarks in 
the preparations for the 2nd Congress of Soviets and the mobi- 
lisation of the masses for the armed uprising. Lenin attached 
special significance to the Congress of Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies of the Northern Region which opened in 
Petrograd on October 11. It was attended by delegates from 
the Soviets of Petrograd, Moscow, Novgorod, Kronstadt, Hel- 
singfors, Revel and other cities, the Northern Front and the 
Baltic Fleet. The party composition was: Bolsheviks 51, Left 
SRs 24, Right SRs 10, Mensheviks-internationalists 1, Men- 
sheviks-defencists 4. 30 The chairman was N. V. Krylenko. 
Lenin wrote a letter to the Congress, heading it: Letter to the 
Bolshevik Comrades Attending the Congress of Soviets of the 
Northern Region. The congress heard reports from the local- 
ities on the current situation, on the military and political 
situation, on the land and on the convocation of the 2nd Con- 
gress of Soviets. It called on the garrisons to be prepared for 
action. In its message to the peasants it called for support for 
the struggle to transfer power to the Soviets. At the congress 
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the Bolsheviks and the Left SRs joined forces over the question 
of the transfer of power to the Soviets and on the question of 
land. The congress elected 1 1 Bolsheviks and 6 Left SRs to the 
Regional Committee of Soviets. 31 Moreover, it set up a 
committee to convene the All-Russia Congress of Soviets and 
co-ordinate the work of the military-revolutionary organisa- 
tions. 32 

In the reports from the localities it was stated that the 
workers and soldiers were prepared to start a decisive struggle. 
The congress declared: "The hour has come when only deci- 
sive and unanimous actions by all the Soviets can save the 
country and the revolution and decide the question of the 
central power." 33 

The American author Albert R. Williams, who took part 
in the October Revolution, wrote: "From the depths now 
lifted up a mighty cry: 'All power to the Soviets'. The de- 
mand of the capital in July became the demand of the coun- 
try." 34 

The congresses of Soviets activated the struggle for the 
immediate convocation of the All-Russia Congress of Soviets, 
infused more energy into the local Soviets and helped to 
intensify the drive for re-elections to the Soviets and the expul- 
sion from them of representatives of the conciliator parties. 
The congresses of Soviets held in September and October 
showed that the Soviets had grown stronger and that they had 
to become the organs of power in Russia. According to incom- 
plete data, on the eve of the October armed uprising there were 
1,429 Soviets: 706 Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, 
235 Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, 33 
Soviets of Soldiers' Deputies and 455 Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies. 35 

A headquarters was needed to prepare and direct the armed 
uprising. This was stated by Lenin in his letters to the Party CC 
as early as mid-September. The headquarters was set up on 
October 9 at a plenary meeting of the Petrograd Soviet. The 
Soviet's Executive Committee was instructed to form a "re- 
volutionary defence committee" to ensure the safety of the 
people "against attacks being openly prepared by the military 
and civilian Kornilovites". 36 The draft provision was passed 
with some amendments on October 12 at a closed sitting of the 
Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet and finally 
approved on October 1 6 at a plenary meeting of the Petrograd 
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Soviet. The new organ was called the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee. 37 It consisted of representatives of the CC and 
Petrograd Committee of the RSDLP(B), the Bolshevik 
military organisations, members of the Presidium of the Petro- 
grad Soviet and its Soldiers' Section, the Finland Regional 
Committee, the Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet, the 
factory committees, the Headquarters of the Red Guards, the 
trade unions and other revolutionary organisations. The Red 
Guards and the revolutionary units of the garrison and the 
Baltic Fleet were placed at its disposal. Its first sitting was held 
on October 20, when a Bureau consisting of five 
members; — the Bolsheviks N. I. Podvoisky, V. A. Anto- 
nov-Ovseyenko, A. D. Sadovsky and the Left SRs P. Y. La- 
zimir and G. N. Sukharkov — was elected. The Military- 
Revolutionary Committee was headed first by the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary P. Y. Lazimir and then by N. I. Pod- 
voisky. 

The fundamental issues confronting the Petrograd Soviet 
and the Military-Revolutionary Committee were elaborated by 
Lenin and, as a rule, considered in advance by the RSDLP(B) 
Central Committee. The Military-Revolutionary Centre of the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee, set up on October 16 and 
consisting of A. S. Bubnov, F. E. Dzerzhinsky, Y. M. Sverd- 
lov, J. V. Stalin and M. S. Uritsky, became the backbone of 
the Military- Revolutionary Committee. 

Although there were Left SRs in the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee, their attitude was not consistent. For instance, on 
October 23, a few days after the MRC was set up, when the 
question of the "rising being prepared by the Bolsheviks" was 
considered in the Pre-parliament, they supported a resolution, 
submitted by the Menshevik Dan, condemning the uprising 
and urging the workers, peasants and soldiers "to remain calm 
and carry out their duty". 38 

The Bolshevik Party mustered and trained the armed forces 
of the revolution for the coming battles. The numerical 
strength of the Red Guards grew swiftly in September and 
October. In Petrograd and its suburbs they numbered nearly 
23,000 men on the eve of the October armed rising. 39 In 
Moscow, when the rising began, the Red Guards had between 
10,000 and 12,000 men, and their strength increased during the 
October battles. The Bolshevik A. S. Vedernikov, who was 
prominent in organising the workers' Red Guards in Moscow, 
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wrote that in October there were nearly 25,000 armed workers 

in Moscow. 40 ^ . , . 

In mid-September 1917 the Military Organisation of the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee instituted ten-day all-Russia 
courses for Red Guards instructors. These courses became a 
permanently operating school training commanders. 

A large contribution to the military-organisational prepara- 
tions for the uprising was made by the Bolshevik press. The 
newspaper Soldat devoted much of its space to the military- 
technical organisation and combat training of the Red Guards, 
writing on fire drill, bayonet practice, tactical exercises in 
trench warfare and topography, the tactics of street and barri- 
cade fighting, marching drill and the handling of equipment. 

The arming of the Red Guards was intensified in September 
and October. In this the Red Guards were aided by the factory 
committees and workers of the war plants. On September 27, 
the Executive Committee of the Vyborg District Soviet 
requested the factory committee of the Petrograd Cartridge 
Factory for 5,000 cartridges for the Red Guards. The 
committee responded with the decision: "Issue the requested 
ammunition for the training of the Red Guards." 41 On 
October 23 it passed a resolution to grant the request of the 
MRC for cartridges. On that day the ammunition was received 
by the Red Guards HO of the Vyborg District. The following 
receipt is extant: "To the Factory Committee of the Patronny 
Plant. The Red Guards HQ of the Vyborg District Soviet of 
Workers' Deputies has received 83 cases of live cartridges with 
600 cartridges in each and three cases of dummy cartridges, 
this being certified by the following signature and seal." 42 

At factories in Petrograd (Putilov, Baltiisky and others), 
Moscow, Kharkov, Lugansk, Saratov and Yekaterinburg the 
workers organised the manufacture and repair of weapons for 
the Red Guards. The Red Guards were trained according to a 
programme. In September the training of Red Guards was 
started at 79 factories in Petrograd alone. 43 Twelve Red 
Guards detachments were in training at the Putilov Works at 
the close of September. Each detachment had from 120 to 150 
men, and some as many as 200 men. The Red Guards drilled 
for several hours from three to five times a week. 44 Most of 
the instructors were soldiers assigned to the factories. 

On October 22 a Petrograd Conference of Red Guards 
approved the Rules. The city's Red Guards were thus united 
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organisationally and received a centralised leadership on scale 
of the city « When the conference ended, an enlarged sitting 
was held of the Red Guards Central Commandant's Office, in 
which each district had one representative. The Bureau of the 
Central Commandant's Office was elected at this sitting The 
district commandant's offices were instructed to mobilise all 
available means of transport, set up special detachments to 
seize key strategic points, reinforce the guards at the factories 
maintain duty detachments and keep them in constant combat 
readiness in the event they were needed by the Military 
Revolutionary Committee. Two Red Guardsmen were sent 
from each district for operational liaison with the Bureau of the 
Central Commandant's Office. 

In accordance with their Rules, the Red Guards were 
divided into infantry units and technical squads (demolition 
mobile, telegraph, machine-gun, artillery and so on) The 
decury was the basic combat unit. Four decuries comprised a 
platoon, three platoons a column, and three columns a battal- 
ion. All the battalions of a district comprised a detachment 
Accordingly, the commanders were decurions, and platoon 
and column commanders, and were elective. All the Red 
Guards detachments came under the Central Commandant's 
Otlice. 

The flower of the working class was in the Red Guards 
which were prepared to fight sclflessly for the victory of the 
proletarian revolution. 

The Bolsheviks won over the troops of the Petrograd 
garrison (nearly 150,000 men) 4 * and of the Northern and 
Western fronts, which were nearest to the two capitals and 
also the sailors of the Baltic Fleet. In Letter to I. T Smilga 
C hairman of the Regional Committee of the Army, Navy and 
Workers of Fin/and of September 27, Lenin wrote that the 
Marxist attitude to insurrection required the Party to proceed 
with the build up of its armed forces. He specified some points 
regarding the training of the troops in Finland and of the Baltic 
Heet tor the impending overthrow of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, advising a thorough study of the deployment of Cossack 

Z rZ f e ^ an fi onof systematic propaganda among 
the Cossacks. He said that it was of the utmost importance to 
enlist the peasants to the side of the working class and 
suggested that the soldiers going to the countryside on leave 
should be formed into agitation squads. Stressing the signifi- 
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cance of a bloc with the Left SRs, he recommended in his 
letter: "...organise such a bloc immediately in your place, 
organise the publication of leaflets (find out what you can do 
about them technically, as well as in the matter of transporting 
them into Russia). Then each propaganda group for work in 
the rural areas should consist of not less than two 
persons — one from the Bolsheviks and one from the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. The Socialist-Revolutionary 'trade 
mark' is still popular among village folk and you must make 
the most of your good fortune (you have some Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries) to effect a bloc of the Bolsheviks and Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries under this 'trade mark' in the 
countryside, a bloc of peasants and workers and not of 
peasants and capitalists." 47 

The sailors of the Baltic Fleet comprised a large armed force 
of the revolution. In the Baltic Fleet there were nearly 700 
combat and auxiliary vessels, including seven battleships, nine 
cruisers and 68 destroyers. 48 The fleet guarded the near 
approaches of revolutionary Petrograd and could render 
instant aid to the capital by sending warships and landing 
parties for land operations. 

By September 1917 the Soviets of Sailors' and Soldiers' 
Deputies had taken over virtual control of the Baltic Fleet. The 
Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet elected after the 2nd 
Congress of Baltic Fleet Representatives was headed by the 
Bolshevik P. Y. Dybenko. It appointed its own commissars to 
the various headquarters of the fleet while combat detach- 
ments were formed in the ships and held in readiness to march 
to Petrograd at a signal from the Bolsheviks. 

The Petrograd and Moscow garrisons, the Baltic Fleet, 
the revolutionary troops in Finland and the majority of the 
troops on the Northern and Western fronts were prepared 
to act jointly with the working class under the leadership 
of the Bolsheviks against the Provisional Government. Most 
of the rear garrisons were likewise on the side of the proleta- 
riat. 

The thorough technical preparations for the armed uprising 
enabled the Bolshevik Party, by October 1917, to form large 
armed forces of the revolution — nearly 23,000 Red Guards, 
over 80,000 sailors of the Baltic Fleet, and 200,000 soldiers of 
the Petrograd garrison, of the nearby garrisons of Tsarskoye 
Selo, Pavlovsk, Krasnoye Selo, Strelka, Ligovo, Gatchina, 
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Peterhof and Oranienbaum, and the land forces of the Krons- 
tadt Fortress. Thus, by the beginning of the armed uprising in 

B °f ^ C ° Uld rdy ° n an armed forc * of 
over 300,000 workers, sailors and soldiers 49 

n^L d V l o" S , 1° the Constitue "t Assembly showed that in 

ties PetrnarL L d * P re P° nde ™ce ™ the decisive local- 
ities. Petrograd, Moscow and the Central Industrial Region 
They had the support of half of the armed forces, and on the 
key fronts of nearly two-thirds of the troops. In the Baltic Fleet 

Wi^r t r kS , reCeiVed 57 7 per cent of the votes ' "id ^e Left 
w fh p Revo,ut, ^ nes ' who supported them in overthrow- 
ng the Provisional Government, polled nearly 26 per cent of 
the votes. In the gubernia and regional towns the voting was 

cdJZ C 7 the Bo,sheviks ' 23.9 per cent for the 
Cons itutional -Democrats, 14.5 per cent for the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, and 5.8 per cent for the Mensheviks. The 
Bolsheviks were in the lead in 32 out of 68 cities * 

The decisive battle against the eounter-revolution was draw- 
ing ever nearer The Provisional Government tried to forestall 
*€ uprising and take the initiative. At a closed meeting on 
October i 7 the keynote of all the pronouncements was tha? the 

nrnn^T^ ^ " 0t Wait " Tercs hchenko and Malyantovich 
proposed provoking action and suppressing it". However the 
others knew that the government was weak. They Sated 
and could not coneeal their fear. Prokopovich declared" "We 

Nnfh l ^ WC Cannot Crealc a P° wer in the land. 

Nothing can be done so long as we do not have the strength " 

sh d S t£ w? \T n T W ,f^ yet therc ' s nothin g we c ™ do," 
bu w MS Mm !T \ erkh ™ k y> a *hng: "We have a plan 
but wc must wait for the other side to act. Bolshevism has 
pervaded the Soviet of Workers' Deputies and we do noThavl 
he s rength to disperse it. I cannot place dependable forces at 
the disposal of the Provisional Government and I therefore 
, 7 y resignation." Kercnsky stated: "This talk is the 
result of our being hypnotised by Petrograd"^ and proposed 
appointing a person with wide powers to crush revolutionary 
Pe rograd. Iroops oyal to the Provisional Government were 
hastily summoned from the front. Several schools of ensTgns 

hair* > S ' of shwk *oops, a women's "deaTh 

battalion and Guards artillery were brought into Petrograd 
from the city's suburbs; the military schools and city S 
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were readied for action; and the guards around the Winter and 
Mariinsky palaces, the Military District HQ, the State Bank, 
the post and telegraph offices and the Central Telephone 
Exchange were reinforced. The District Headquarters issued a 
series of orders banning mass demonstrations in the streets of 
Petrograd. 

The counter-revolution feverishly mustered its forces, endeav- 
ouring to form a mailed fist and concentrate these forces in 
the decisive places: Petrograd, Moscow, Minsk, the Donbas 
and other major political and strategic centres. The formation 
of special units — volunteer battalions and assault detach- 
ments — was speeded up. Nearly 70 assault battalions and a 
number of regiments had been formed at the front by the 
beginning of October. 52 The bourgeoisie depended heavily on 
7.6 cadet schools and 38 ensign schools in Petrograd and 
scow and other large centres. It is estimated that these 
troops numbered nearly 25 0,000. 53 However, in Petrograd 
the eounter-revolution had somewhat over 30,000 armed men 
prepared to fight for the government. These included officers 
scattered about the garrison and fleet (7,000-8,000), special 
units (assault troops, volunteer detachments, a regiment of 
troops recovering from wounds, armed student detachments, 
and so on — not more than 6,000-7,000 men), military school 
cadets (9,000-10,000), Cossacks (3,000-4,000), the city 
militia and the so-called civil guards detachments (not more 
than 5,0G0-7,000). 54 

The balance of strength was thus heavily in favour of the 
Bolsheviks. Calculating statesmen abroad, fearing the revolu- 
tionary explosion and seeing the alignment of forces in Russia 
felt that the Provisional Government needed foreign assis- 
tance. The British Admiral T. W. Kemp considered that Bri- 
tain had to send troops to help that government. 55 The US 
Ambassador David R. Francis bluntly recommended the send- 
ing of American troops to Russia. "What would you think," 
he wrote in the morning of October 24 to the US Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, "of our sending two or more army divi- 
sions via Vladivostok or Sweden to her aid if I could get the 
consent of Russian Government therefor or even induce 
Government to make such a request?" 56 The same was urged 
by the US Military Attache W. S. Crosley, who recommended 
the transfer of troops to Petrograd from the foreign settlement 
in China. 57 
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In the obtaining situation the question of the date for the 
armed uprising acquired great if not decisive importance. In 
the letters written in September Lenin did not name the date 
for the uprising, but he drew the Party's attention to choosing 
the moment that could be determined only after a careful 
study of the people's mood. That moment came in October. A 
date set in advance could prove to be inexpedient because the 
situation was changing rapidly. Moreover, it could become 
public. It was vital that the directive on action by the revolu- 
tionary forces and the action itself should coincide in time. 
This was the only way to prevent the enemy from learning the 
date of the rising and thereby retain the element of surprise. 
Lenin insisted that the uprising should take place before the 
Congress of Soviets. 

The preparations continued. The Day of the Petrograd 
Soviet was marked on October 22; this was an opportunity to 
review the revolutionary forces on the eve of the uprising. The 
Petrograd Conference of Red Guards was held on the same 
day. Rallies took place at the factories and army barracks. 
Everywhere the demand was that power should be transferred 
to the Soviets. Reporting these events the newspaper Novaya 
zhizn wrote: "Last Sunday, the Day of the Soviet, Bolshevism 
made a final estimate of its forces among the Petrograd 
garrison and proletariat. These forces proved to be adequate. 
In any case it became plain that the garrison was influenced 
by the Bolshevik Party." 58 

Everything was going according to plan. On October 21 the 
Military-Revolutionary Committee began appointing its com- 
missars in the Petrograd garrison and some government insti- 
tutions. These were Bolsheviks who were active in the Party's 
Military Organisation. Between October 21 and 23 the MRC 
appointed nearly 60 commissars for Petrograd and the 
gubernia to take charge of the key installations and military 
units. 

In the night of October 21-22 the MRC sent a delegation to 
the Military District Headquarters, where it demanded con- 
trol of all the instructions issued by the Headquarters. This 
demand was rejected on the grounds that the District 
command did not recognise the MRC's commissars. To coun- 
ter this action the MRC informed the entire garrison that the 
District Headquarters had refused to recognise its commis- 
sars, thereby rupturing its links with the capital's organised 
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garrison and becoming a direct instrument of the counter-revo- 
lution. All orders to the garrison not signed by the MRC 
were to be considered invalid. The troops were enjoined to be 
vigilant, restrained and disciplined. 59 

Meetings of representatives of the different regiments were 
held in the garrison on October 22 and 23. These meetings 
reaffirmed that the garrison was on the side of the Petrograd 
Soviet and would take its orders only from the MRC. At an 
emergency sitting in the evening of October 23 the Petrograd 
Soviet decided that its forces were ready for the assault. 



Section Two 



THE GREAT OCTOBER SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION TRIUMPHS. 

SOVIET POWER IS ESTABLISHED 



Chapter Five 



THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DEPOSED. 
2ND ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 

L VICTORIOUS ARMED UPRISING IN PETROGRAD 

In the night of October 23-24 the Provisional Government, 
in a bid to avert the approaching revolution, ordered the arrest 
and trial of the members and commissars of the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee and the closure of the Bolshevik 
newspapers Rabochy >ut and Soldat. The Headquarters of the 
Petrograd Military District reinforced the army posts on the 
city's main thoroughfares. In accordance with a prearranged 
plan, Petrograd was divided into sectors, and military units 
were assigned to these sectors. The military had carefully 
planned the suppression of the revolution. It seemed that they 
had provided against all contingencies. Squads of cadets and 
shock troops replaced the military patrols guarding govern- 
ment offices, the railway stations, the arsenals, the power 
stations and other strategic installations. The city's militia 
commissioner ordered reinforced militia patrols in the streets, 
searches and raids and the training of units to "suppress the 
expected political action". 1 

To strengthen the guard around the Winter Palace, the resi- 
dence of the government, the Military District Headquarters, 
acting on instructions from Kerensky personally, ordered the 
Pavlov, Vladimir and Konstantinov military schools "to be 
deployed in full combat order in the square in front of the 
Winter Palace". The personnel of the officers' training schools 
and units loyal to the Provisional Government were sum- 
moned to Petrograd from the city's suburbs. Special attention 
was given to guarding the arms depots and arsenals. General 
A : A. Manikovsky, Assistant War Minister, was instructed to 
reinforce the guard at the arms depots and arsenals and issue 
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arms and ammunition only on orders signed personally bv tho 
Military District Chief of Staff. 2 

At dawn on October 24 a detachment of cadets, acting on 
orders from the government, broke into the Trud printshop 
which printed the central Bolshevik newspaper Rabochy put 
The cadets smashed the stereotype castings, sealed the prem- 
ises took away with them 8,000 of the 20,000 printed copies 
of the newspaper, and posted guards. 3 

In the plan of preparations for the struggle key importance 
was attached to the seizure and protection of the bridges 
dividing the city. The government ordered the raising of the 
bridges across the Neva in order to cut Smolny, the headquar- 
ters of the revolution, away from the proletarian Vyborg Dis- 
trict. The cadets began to occupy the bridges at 3 p. m. 

The SR-Menshevik Central Executive Committee of Soviets 
called upon the troops of the Petrograd Garrison to ignore the 
instructions of the Military-Revolutionary Committee and take 
their orders solely from the Military District Headquarters A 
telegram was sent to the units at the front informing them thai 
the Central Executive Committee had broken with the 
Military-Revolutionary Committee and was ''leaving the 
S(Tv?er 4 InStitUte ' thc stron g hold of the insurgent Petrograd 

The Pre-parliament began its sittings on October 24 In his 
address Kerensky demanded extraordinary powers for the 
government. The Menshevik and SR factions agreed with him 
but the government was sharply criticised by the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary faction. The Left SRs suggested forming a 
government that would be "void of elements arranging 
demonstrations in honour of Kornilov".* In other words they 
wanted a government consisting of representatives of all' par- 
ties except the Constitutional-Democrats. 

In the Pre-parliament the Left SRs had 15 seats and the 
Right SRs 1 10. Kerensky received the extraordinary powers he 
had asked for. The same line was pursued by the conciliators 
in other institutions and organisations. In the Petrograd Citv 
Duma on October 24 the Mensheviks and SRs protested 
against the nomination of Military-Revolutionary Committee 
commissars to army units and institutions and demanded a 
joint effort against the Bolsheviks.' Thc complete coincidence 
of views of the Constitutional-Democrats and thc conciliators 
on measures against the approaching revolution was noted bv 
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the CD newspaper Recti, which stated that the two sides had a 
common language. 7 

But there was no stopping the revolution. Early in the 
morning of October 24 the RSDLP (B) Central Committee 
heard a report from the Military-Revolutionary Committee 
and instructed it to send a guard to the printshop without delay 
and ensure the timely issue of the newspaper Rabochy put. 
presentatives of the Party CC were sent to the main sectors 

e struggle to direct the uprising. 
The RSDLP (B) CC assigned Y. M. Sverdlov, a member of 
CC, to keep the actions of the Provisional Government 
under surveillance. The assignments to other members of the 
were: A. S. Bubnov — liaison with the railwaymen; F. E. 
zcrzhinsky — liaison with the post and telegraph employees; 
P. Milyutin — organisation of food supplies. In view of the 
at importance of the Fortress of Peter and Paul — as an 
arsenal and a major strategic point — Y. M. Sverdlov was 
assigned to maintain contact with it. A. Lomov and V. Nogin 
were assigned to keep Moscow informed of developments in 
Petrograd and then leave for Moscow. 

At 8 a. m. the MRC dispatched to the Trud printshop a unit 
of the Litovsky Regiment and the 6th Reserve Sapper Battal- 
ion under P. V. Dashkevich, a member of the MRC. They 
expelled the cadets who had been posted there. Rabochy put 
resumed printing at 11 a.m. 8 The government met with a 
similar setback in its attempt to close Rabochy i soldal, an 
evening paper published by the Petrograd Soviet and printed 
at the Kopeika printshop. The militia sent to the printshop 
ordered the closure of the newspaper, but the MRC, upon 
learning of this action, dispatched two platoons of the 
Preobrazhensky Regiment to guard the printshop. 9 

On instructions from F. E. Dzerzhinsky, S. S. Pestkovsky, 
an official of the Party CC Secretariat, accompanied by thc 
Bolsheviks A. M. Lyubovich and Y. M. Leshchinsky, was 
sent to the Central Telegraph Office as commissar of the 
MRC. 

Further, the Party CC resolved that in the course of the day 
all of its members should be at the Smolny Institute and leave 
it only by special permission. 

At about 9 a. m. the Military-Revolutionary Committee for- 
warded to the military units in Petrograd and its suburbs, the 
district Soviets, the Red Guards Headquarters, and Kronstadt 
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and Helsingfors its Order of the Day No. 1, which stated: 
"Danger threatens the Petrograd Soviet. During the night the 
counter-revolutionary conspirators attempted to summon 
cadets and shock battalions to Petrograd from the suburbs. 
The newspapers Soldat and Rabochy put have been closed. 
The regiment is hereby ordered to stand by for action. Await 
further instructions. Any delay and confusion shall be 
regarded as betrayal of the revolution. You are instructed to 
send two representatives to the meeting of delegates at the 
Smolny Institute." 10 Moreover, the MRC printed leaflets in 
which it informed the population of the Provisional Govern- 
ment's counter-revolutionary actions and called for vigilance 
and restraint. In a leaflet addressed to the local garrisons, the 
MRC ordered the troops to be in full combat readiness, to 
keep it informed of all troop movements and to close Petro- 
grad to military units that were not known to be loyal to the 
revolution. These leaflets were distributed at factories and 
offices and in the garrisons, and posted in the streets. 

The workers' districts in the capital began to move. Jointly 
with the Executive of the District Soviet and the Red Guards 
Headquarters, the Vyborg District Committee of the 
RSDLP (B) passed a resolution, stating: "All workers are 
required to be at their places in the factories and await general 
directives from the Soviet, the Headquarters and the District 
Committee." 11 On the same day the Narva District Soviet 
protested strongly against the repressions instituted by the 
government and demanded the closure of all counter-revolu- 
tionary newspapers. 12 There was great activity in the capital's 
garrisons as well. At soldiers' meetings and at sittings of the 
regimental and company committees of the Moscow, Grena- 
dier, Yegersky, Keksgolmsky, Preobrazhensky, Litovsky, Pav- 
lovsky and Finland Guards reserve regiments, the 1st, 3rd and 
171st infantry reserve regiments and many other units of the 
Petrograd Garrison decisions were passed to ready these units 
for action. A joint meeting of ship committees and the Central 
Committee of the Baltic Fleet passed a resolution declaring 
that the sailors of the Baltic Fleet were prepared to win or die in 
the struggle for the power of the Soviets. 13 The Kronstadt Soviet 
considered the MRC's appeal to guard the approaches of 
Petrograd and ordered the alerting of the military units in 
Kronstadt and the formation of a composite detachment that 
was to be sent to Petrograd. 14 
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The Provisional Government proved to be unable to carry 
out its intentions: the Bolshevik newspapers continued publi- 
cation and the MRC members and commissars whose arrest 
had been ordered continued their revolutionary work. As 
regards the occupation of the capital's districts by units which 
the government believed it could rely on, these units did indeed 
take up positions, but only those to which they were ordered 
by the MRC. Of the units summoned to Petrograd from the 
suburbs, only a small group of cadets of the Oranienbaum 
School and the Ensign School of the Northern Front in 
Gatchina reached Petrograd. The others were stopped on the 
way. 

The course of the preparations conducted by the Party in 
accordance with Lenin's plan showed that the rising would 
begin as a massive, organised action by revolutionary troops, 
as a resolute assault on the enemy's key installations and 
strongpoints. 

The Bolshevik faction at the 2nd Congress of Soviets held a 
meeting at 2 p.m. on October 24. The report on the current 
situation was made by Trotsky. He had repeatedly spoken 
against the rising beginning before the Congress of Soviets, and 
he repeated this stand in his report. 

The Petrograd Soviet met in conference at about 7 p.m. on 
October 24, and there, too, Trotsky declared that a rising on 
the eve of the Congress "does not enter into our plans". 15 At 
that critical moment statements of this kind disoriented the 
workers and soldiers who were prepared for battle. In this and 
in some other issues Trotsky in fact aligned himself with 
Kamenev and Zinovyev, who held that the socialist revolution 
could not triumph in Russia and had from the outset been 
opposed to the course toward an armed uprising. 

Tension mounted in the city while the Petrograd Soviet was 
in session. The government lost its faith in the Petrograd 
Garrison and, finding that it could only rely on the shock 
battalions, cadets and officers, it sent telegrams to the front 
ordering reliable troops to be sent to Petrograd. The reply 
stated that the 3rd, 5th and 10th cyclist battalions were on 
their way to Petrograd. 

The time had come when every moment counted. In the 
HSDLP(B) Central Committee's resolution of October 24 it 
was stated: "The Petrograd Committee considers that the 
'mmediate task of all the forces of the revolution is to depose 
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the government and transfer the power to the Soviets in the 
centre and in the localities. To carry out this task the Petrograd 
Committee considers that the entire organised force of the 
revolution must start an offensive without the least delay, 
without waiting for the counter-revolution to grow and dimin- 
ish * the chances for our victory." 16 

Lenin was in hiding at a secret address and did not have the 
permission of the Party CC to leave that address, but he main- 
tained uninterrupted contact with the Smolny Institute through 
messengers of the Party CC. On October 24 he dispatched 
three letters to the Smolny Institute urging immediate and 
determined action. He was informed of Trotsky's pronounce- 
ments in the Petrograd Soviet, of which the latter was 
chairman at the time. He also knew of the attitude that had 
been adopted by Zinovyev and Kamcnev. For that reason in 
his "Letter to Central Committee Members'" in the evening of 
October 24 he wrote that the situation was critical, that the 
moment for determined action had come and that therefore it 
would be disastrous to wait until the Congress of Soviets was 
convened and thus leave power in Kerensky's hands until 
October 25. His exact words were: "It would be a disaster, or 
a sheer formality, to await the wavering vote of October 25. 
The people have the right and are in duty bound to decide 
such questions not by a vote, but by force.... The government 
is tottering. It must be given the deathblow at all costs. To delay 
action is fatal." 17 

Lenin's letter had its effect. The armed rising commenced. 
An operative group consisting of V. A. Antonov-Ovseyenko, 
N. I. Podvoisky and G. I. Chudnovsky was appointed by 
the MRC on instructions from the RSDLP(B) Central Com- 
mittee to direct the hostilities. Between 8 and 10 p. m. on 
October 24 the workers' detachments and revolutionary troops 
began occupying strategic points in the capital. A coded radio- 
gram was sent to P. Y. Dybenko, Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Baltic Fleet, in Helsingfors, instructing him to 
dispatch sailors and warships to Petrograd. Similar instruc- 
tions were received in Kronstadt. The commissar of the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul made preparations to defend the 
fortress in the event it was attacked by the counter-revolution. 

The MRC concentrated a composite Red Guards detach- 



* Erroneously printed "not diminished" in the document.— Ed. 
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ment consisting of nearly 1,500 men at the Smolny Institute. It 
was joined by units of the Litovsky Regiment, the 6th Sapper 
Battalion and detachments of sailors. The building bristled 
with machine-guns, and cannon were stationed at the main 
entrance. The square in front of the Institute and also the 
Bolshoi Okhtensky Bridge, the Suvorov Prospekt and 
the Neva Esplanade were patrolled by Red Guards and sol- 
diers. 

Late in the evening of October 24 Lenin left the secret 
address and went to the Smolny Institute accompanied by 
E. A. Rahja. He travelled by tram part of the way to the 
corner of Botkinskaya Street, and then walked across the 
Liteiny Bridge and along Shpalernaya Street. He reached the 
Smolny Institute at about 11 p. m. His arrival was at once 
announced by the Party CC in all the districts, regiments and 
factories. This was necessary because the workers, soldiers and 
sailors did not know where Lenin was. They knew that he was 
in hiding, that the Provisional Government was looking for 
him. They now wanted him in Petrograd at the head of the 
rising. The CC communication inspired faith in victor)' over 
the bourgeoisie. Recalling this historic evening, N. t. Pod- 
voisky wrote: "The commanders of the Red Guards detach- 
ments and of the insurgent units streamed to Lenin from all 
parts of Petrograd — all wanted to see for themselves that 
Lenin was with us and to hear his instructions from his own 
lips." 18 Lenin summoned members of the MRC, spoke to Red 
Guards, sailors and soldiers who were going out on combat 
assignment, and issued instructions. He was in constant 
communication with the MRC operative group, which was di- 
recting the uprising. 

The rising gathered momentum. Red Guards arrived from 
the capital's suburbs, bringing their strength in Petrograd up to 
40,000 men. The revolutionary sailors of the Baltic Fleet 
Placed about 25 warships and at least 15,000 men (including 
Red Guards and soldiers of the Kronstadt Fortress) at the 
disposal of the Military-Revolutionary Committee. 19 Of the 
total of over 200,000 troops in the Petrograd Garrison and 
suburbs, over 50,000 took part in the rising. Altogether in 
Petrograd the revolution had an army of more than 100,000 
me n. A reserve armoured car division that was of inesti- 
mable value in street fighting went over to the insurgents in 
»e evening of October 24. 
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The main strongpoints and government offices in the 
capital and its suburbs were occupied in accordance with the 
plan. In Petrograd the bridges across the Neva were of the 
utmost significance, for they linked the workers' districts with 
the city's centre. By 1 1 p.m. on October 24 the Red Guards of 
the Vasilyevsky Ostrov and troops of the 18()th Infantry Regi- 
ment had lowered the Nikolayevsky Bridge, but the shock units 
that arrived soon after managed to drive them back and raised 
the bridge. The cruiser Aurora cast anchor off the 
Nikolayevsky Bridge at 3.30 a.m. on October 25, and a 
detachment of sailors from the cruiser supported by sailors 
of the 2nd Baltic Depot and Red Guards dispersed the shock 
troops and cadets. At 7 a.m. the Red Guards of Vasilyevsky 
Ostrov supported by sailors occupied the Dvortsovy Bridge. 
Other bridges across the Bolshaya Neva, the Malaya Neva and 
the Bolshaya Nevka, linking densely populated districts, were 
also occupied. 

By the morning of October 25 the revolutionary troops were 
in occupation of the Baltiisky, Varshavsky, Nikolayevsky, 
Tsarskoselsky and Finland railway stations and the main 
communications offices. The struggle for the Central Tele- 
graph Office began at 5 p. m. on October 24. Soldiers of the 
Keksgolmsky Regiment on guard at the Telegraph Office 
agreed to take their orders from the MRC commissar, and the 
telegraph began to serve the revolution. Learning of this, the 
Military District Headquarters sent a platoon of cadets to the 
Central Telegraph Office, but the soldiers guarding it refused 
to relinquish their post. At 9 p. m. a detachment of sailors 
under G. K. Stark, member of the Helsingfors Committee of 
the RSDLP(B), occupied the offices of the Petrograd Tele- 
graph Agency. During the night the Military District Head- 
quarters attempted to recapture these offices, but in vain. The 
guard at the agency was reinforced by Red Guards and 
soldiers of the Keksgolmsky Regiment. The Central Post 
Office was occupied late at night. The State Bank was seized at 
6.30 a.m. on October 25, and by 7 a.m. the revolutionary 
forces were in possession of the Central Telephone 
Exchange. 21 

The attempt of the Military District Headquarters to use the 
personnel of military and officers' schools likewise ended in 
failure. Some of the military schools, for instance, the 
Pavlovsky School, were disarmed before they were able to take 
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action, and others were cordoned off by revolutionary troops 
and were unable to go to the assistance of the government. The 
1st. 4th and 14th Cossack regiments, on which the Military 
District Headquarters had relied, refused to defend the Provi- 
sional Government and declared their "neutrality". 

The arsenal of the Fortress of Peter and Paul, in which there 
were nearly 100,000 rifles, fell to the insurgents. These rifles 
were handed out to the revolutionary troops during the night 
of October 24-25. 

Lenin's plan for the uprising was being successfully carried 
out. All the key government offices, the power stations and the 
utilities were occupied during the night and in the morning. 
The insurgent people were in control of Petrograd. The Provi- 
sional Government, which was in the Winter Palace at the 
time, found itself in a hopeless position. All the approaches to 
the Winter Palace were guarded by workers and soldiers. 

At 9 a. m. on October 25, in reply to an enquiry by a 
minister about the situation in the capital, G. P. Polkovnikov, 
the Military District Commander, replied that the situation was 
critical because the government had "no troops whatever". 22 
In a telegram to the Commander of the Northern Front 
Polkovnikov wrote that the situation in the city was perilous. 

"There is no street fighting, and no disorders have been no- 
ted, but offices and railway stations are being occupied by plan 
and people are being arrested. No orders are obeyed. The ca- 
dets are relinquishing their posts without putting up a fight; the 
Cossacks, despite a series of orders, have not left their 
barracks." 23 The Military District Commander felt that only 
the immediate arrival of troops from the front could save the 
situation. But no reinforcements came from the front. Most of 
the troops, particularly of the Northern and Western fronts, 
which were closest to Petrograd, were on the side of the 
Bolsheviks. Two battalions of cyclists dispatched from the fir- 
ing lines were halted by the revolutionary troops 70 versts 
away from the capital. 

The armed rising of workers, sailors and revolutionary sol- 
diers in Petrograd triumphed on October 25. In the historic 
address "To the Citizens of Russia!", written by Lenin, it was 
stated that the Provisional Government had been deposed and 
that state power had passed to the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee, organ of the Petrograd Soviet. "The cause lor 
which the people have fought," the address said, "namely, the 
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immediate offer of a democratic peace, the abolition of landed 
propietorship, workers' control over production, and the 
establishment of Soviet power — this cause has been 
secured." 24 On the same day this address was broadcast over 
the radio station of the cruiser Aurora and published first in the 
newspaper Rabochy i Soldat and then in all the other newspa- 
pers in Petrograd and in 21 newspapers in various pans of the 
country. 25 

At 2.35 p.m. on October 25 the Petrograd Soviet met in 
emergency session in the Smolny Institute's assembly hall. In 
addition to deputies of the Soviet the session was attended bv 
many delegates who had come for the 2nd All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets and also by representatives of the Petrograd 
district Soviets and of units of the garrison and fleet. The MRC 
reported on the situation. When Lenin entered the hall he 
was given a standing ovation, and when silence was restored 
he pronounced words that shook the world: "Comrades," he 
said, "the workers' and peasants' revolution, about the neces- 
sity of which the Bolsheviks have always spoken, has been 
accomplished." 26 In a short speech he stressed the immense 
significance of the revolution. "From now on," he said, "a 
new phase in the history of Russia begins, and this, the third 
Russian revolution, should in the end lead to the victory of 
socialism." 27 The immediate tasks of the power set up by the 
revolution, he said, was the termination of the war without 
delay, the publication of the secret treaties, the abolition of 
landed proprietorship and the institution of genuine workers' 
control over production. A resolution was passed stating that 
the Petrograd Soviet welcomed the victory of the revolution 
and noted "the solidarity, organisation, discipline and com- 
plete unanimity displayed by the masses in this unusually 
bloodless and unusually successful uprising". It indicated the 
major tasks of the new power and expressed its unshakeable 
confidence that the Soviet Government that would be formed 
by the revolution would "firmly advance towards socialism, the 
only means of saving the country from the untold miseries and 
horros of war". The Soviet called upon all workers and 
peasants "to support the workers' and peasants' revolution 
devotedly and with all their energy" and expressed the convic- 
tion that the proletariat of the West European countries would 
help the working class of Russia "to achieve a complete and 
lasting victory for the eause of socialism". 28 
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Further, the Soviet passed a decision to send commissars to 
the army in the field and to all the regions of the country to 
inform the people of the rising. This was an extremely impor- 
tant action by the Petrograd Soviet, its purpose being to draw 
the working masses of the country to the side of the proletariat 
as quickly as possible. For its part the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee sent a telegram to the troops at the firing lines and 
to the rear garrisons informing them of the victory of the 
armed uprising in Petrograd and of the decisions passed by the 
Petrograd Soviet. "In addition to bringing this to the notice 
of the army at the front and in the rear," the telegram stated, 
"the Military-Revolutionary Committee calls upon the revo- 
lutionary soldiers to watch the behaviour of the officers 
vigilantly. Officers who have not openly aligned themselves 
with the accomplished revolution must be arrested immediately 
as enemies." The soldiers were enjoined to prevent "the dis- 
patch from the front of unreliable front-line units to Petrograd". 
The MRC stated that this telegram should be read to all the 
units and warned the command that concealment of this tele- 
gram from the soldier masses was "tantamount to the most 
heinous crime against the revolution and will be punished with 
all the severity of revolutionary law". 29 

Meanwhile, the ministers of the Provisional Government 
continued their conference in the Winter Palace although they 
had little confidence that Kerensky, who had fled to the front 
from the Winter Palace in the morning of October 25, would 
be able to change the situation. They finally passed a decision 
to invest the Constitutional-Democrat N. M. Kishkin with 
"extraordinary powers to restore order in the capital". 
P. I. Palchinsky and the Socialist-Revolutionary P. E. Ru- 
tenberg were appointed as his assistants. 30 

Near the Winter Palace fighting was raging for the possession 
of the Mariinsky Palace, which was occupied at 1 p. m. on 
October 25 by troops of the Keksgolmsky Regiment, Red 
Guards and sailors of the Guards Depot. The Pre-parliament 
that was in session there was disbanded. The ring around the 
Winter Palace and the Military District Headquarters was 
tightened. New Red Guards detachments and units of the 
garrison and the fleet converged on the Winter Palace, which, 
together with the Petrograd Military District Headquarters was 
completely surrounded by 6 p.m. 

Nearly 20,000 Red Guards, sailors and soldiers were wait- 
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ing for orders to storm the Winter Palace. They were opposed 
by about 3,000 troops in the Winter Palace. 31 At 6.50 p. m. 
the Military Revolutionary Committee sent an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the members of the Provisional 
Government and the troops guarding them. Twenty minutes 
were given for the reply. 32 But no reply was received. At 7.40 
p.m. the revolutionary troops occupied the Military District 
Headquarters. Lenin, who was directing the operative group 
and following developments, insisted on the immediate seizure 
of the Winter Palace. From 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., N. I. Pod- 
voisky recalls, I^nin "virtually deluged us with notes. He 
pointed out that we were upsetting the plans, that the Cong- 
ress was due to open, but the Winter Palace had not been 
taken and the Provisional Government had not been arrested. 
He wrote in categorical terms that the Winter Palace had to be 
occupied and the ministers taken into custody in order that the 
Congress of Soviets could be informed of this." 33 Not a 
moment could be lost. 

At 9.45 p.m. the cruiser Aurora fired a blank salvo upon 
receiving a signal from the Fortress of Peter and Paul. This was 
the signal for the storming of the Winter Palace. Machine-gun 
and small arms fire at the barricades manned by cadets and 
shock troops was intensified. At about 10 p. m. the cadets of 
the Oranienbaum and Peterhof ensign schools and the remnants 
of the Cossack units quit the palace. The women's battalion 
hoisted a white flag and were convoyed to the barracks of 
the Pavlovskv Regiment. G. 1. Chudnovsky recalls that 
altogether about 1,000 troops had left the palace by 10 p.m. 34 
However, the cadets of the Engineering Ensign School, the 
officers and the shock troops remained. But their position was 
steadily deteriorating. Red Guards, sailors and soldiers began 
penetrating the palace in groups of between 50 and 100. 

At midnight the headquarters of the revolutionary forces 
ordered a general assault. The forces ringing the palace 
advanced. "In the open," wrote the American Socialist John 
Reed, who took part in the assault, "we began to run, stooping 
low and bunching together, and jammed up suddenly behind 
the pedestal of the Alexander Column.... 

"After a few minutes huddling there, some hundreds of men, 
the army seemed reassured and without any orders suddenly 
began again to flow forward. By this time, in the light that 
streamed out of all the Winter Palace windows, I could see that 
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the first two or three hundred men were Red Guards, with only 
a few scattered soldiers. Over the barricade of firewood wc 
clambered and leaping down inside gave a triumphant shout as 
we stumbled on a heap of rifles thrown down by the yunkers 
who had stood there. On both sides of the main gateway the 
doors stood wide open...." 35 

At 1 a.m. on October 26 the Red Guards, sailors and 
soldiers broke into the palace. The cadets had to be cleared oul 
from the first and then the other floors. The attackers scattered 
along the corridors and halls of the huge building, displaying 
discipline, organisation and restraint. Sentries were posted to 
guard the palace's art treasures. At 2.10 a. m. the entire palace 
was in the hands of the attackers and the ministers of the 
Provisional Government were taken into custody and sent to 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 

The victory of the armed rising in Petrograd was the result of 
the practical application of the Marxist-Leninist teaching on 
uprising as an art. 

October 25, which saw the victory of the rising in Petrograd, 
has gone down in history as the day on which the Great 
October Socialist Revolution began and ushered in a new era 
in the history of man. 



2. 2ND ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 
OF WORKERS' AND SOLDIERS' DEPUTIES 

The first of the delegates to the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets had begun arriving in Petrograd as early as October 17. 
The Bolshevik delegates quickly joined in the preparations for 
the armed uprising in the capital. Some of them were co-opted 
into the Military-Revolutionary Committee and represented 
various regions in that body. 

The MRC sent many Congress delegates as commissars to 
military units, institutions, and so on. 

It was agreed by the party factions that the Congress would 
open in the evening of October 25. The vast majority had 
arrived in Petrograd by that time. The Mensheviks and SRs, 
who were still in control of the Central Executive Committee 
of Soviets, sought to limit the proceedings to a discussion of 
secondary issues. The agenda endorsed on October 17 by the 
CEC Bureau did not include such basic issues as power, peace 
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and the land. However, even this manoeuvre of the concilia- 
tors failed. As we noted earlier, the Bolshevik Party CC had on 
October 21 considered the question of the agenda and resolved 
that Lenin should speak on the question of land, the war and 
power, Milyutin on workers' control, Stalin on the nationality 
question and Trotsky on the current situation. 36 The agenda 
was evidently somewhat amended during the further prepara- 
tions for the Congress. 

Altogether 559 delegates, of whom 126 had a deliberative 
vote, 37 were in the assembly hall when the Congress opened at 
7 p.m. on October 25. They had come from 309 towns and 
inhabited localities, including 37 from the Ukraine, 11 from 
Byelorussia, 9 from the Caucasus and the Transcaucasus, 15 
from Kazakhstan and Central Asia, 12 from Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, and 2 from Bessarabia. The largest representa- 
tion was from the big industrial and political centres: 26 from 
Petrograd, 23 from Moscow, 17 from Kiev, 12 from Nizhny 
Novgorod, 8 from Odessa, 7 from Yekaterinoslav, 7 from 
Revel, 5 from Kharkov and 4 from Baku. 38 The delegates 
represented 402 Soviets, 39 including 358 Soviets of Workers' 
Deputies. On account of the subversive attitude of the SR- 
Menshevik-controlled All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies, 
only 19 Soviets of Peasants' Deputies were represented. How- 
ever, through the combined Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Deputies, the peasants were represented by 1 38 dele- 
gates. Moreover, there were delegates from the Railwaymen's 
Union. Over 200 delegates represented the army in the field. 40 
The 2nd Congress was thus a representative organ of a multina- 
tional country and the spokesman of the working people. 

Most of the delegates supported the Bolsheviks. The stance 
of the local Soviets was eloquently expressed in the many 
resolution-mandates that had been adopted in the localities in 
preparation for the All-Russia Congress. "All power in the 
country," stated the mandate of the Minsk Soviet, "must belong 
exclusively to the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies. There must be no agreement with the big bourgeoisie 
and no participation in a government of capitalists." 41 The 
mandate of the Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet stated: 
"We demand the immediate disbandment of the corrupt coali- 
tion government.... You, representatives of the Baltic Fleet, are 
instructed ... to take power into your own hands, into the 
hands of the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
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Deputies." 42 The immediate transfer of power to the Soviets 
was demanded by a meeting of representatives of troops of the 
petrograd Garrison on October 22. 43 

Similar demands were brought by delegates from other parts 
of the country. An opinion poll taken by the Bolshevik faction 
at the 2nd Congress of Soviets showed that out of 368 Soviets 
and army committees, whose delegates had stated the attitude 
of their Soviets to the question of power, 257 were categor- 
ically in favour of the transfer of power to the Soviets; 36 did 
not state their attitude and only 75 sided with the SR- 
Menshevik demand of "All power to democracy" and "Coali- 
tion without the Constitutional-Democrats" 44 

By the time the Congress opened the faction bureau had 
announced the party affiliation of 649 delegates. There were 
390 Bolsheviks, 160 Socialist-Revolutionaries, 72 Mensheviks, 
and 27 delegates belonging to other parties and groups. 45 
Thus, at the time the Congress opened over 60 per cent of the 
delegates (390 out of the total of 649) were Bolsheviks. It is 
indicative that some delegates who had come to the Congress 
as non-affiliated or as members of other parties, registered 
themselves in the Bolshevik faction as members of that faction. 
In the Socialist-Revolutionary faction the majority were Left 
SRs, whose attitude was inconsistent but whose views on a 
number of issues coincided with those of the Bolsheviks. To- 
gether with the Left SRs the Bolsheviks were thus in the 
majority at the Congress. 

the faction sitting began on October 23. A meeting of the 
delegates representing the army in the field was held on the 
same day. The SR-Menshevik leaders attempted to form these 
delegates into a special group regardless of their party affilia- 
tion. However, the Bolsheviks among them ignored this move 
and registered with their Party faction, and the group as a 
whole thus virtually disintegrated. Nonetheless, the SRs and 
Mensheviks continued speaking on behalf of all the delegates 
from the army in the field. 

The sitting of the Bolshevik faction, held on October 25 
after an emergency meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, was 
attended by 350 delegates. 46 The Bolshevik faction bureau 
chairman, Y. M. Sverdlov, informed the delegates of the 
situation and stressed that at the Congress the Bolsheviks 
would have a firm majority. The faction then heard reports 
from V. P. Nogin (Moscow), P. I. Starostin (Odessa), F. L 
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Goloshchekin (Urals) and V. A. Vatin (Donets Basin). 47 
Goloshchekin later wrote that Lenin spoke of the faction's 
tasks at the Congress. 48 

The Menshevik and SR factions held sittings on the same 
day. Long before the sitting of its faction, the Menshevik CC 
had condemned the transfer of power to the Soviets and 
decided to boycott the Congress and enter into talks with the 
Provisional Government on the formation of a new power. A 
similar stand was adopted by the SR Central Committee. But 
this evoked disaffection even in these parties. By the time the 
Congress opened tension between the various trends and 
groups in the petty-bourgeois bloc had reached bursting point. 
At the SR faction sitting the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries did 
not entirely break with their party colleagues but decided, as 
distinct from the Right SRs, not to walk out but to participate 
in the Congress and'demand that the Bolshevik majority at the 
Congress should invite all the Socialist parties to take part in 
forming the new government. The basic aim of the I-eft SRs, 
declared V. A. Karelin, one of their leaders, was the creation 
of a democratic power; he suggested the formation of a revolu- 
tionary-democratic bloc with the Bolsheviks. 49 This line was 
adopted, and in the faction's resolution it was stated that if the 
Congress formed a government consisting solely of Bolsheviks, 
the Left SRs would refuse to take part in it and would have 
representatives only in the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 50 The draft resolution moved by the Right Socialist- 
Revolutionary M. Y. Gendclman on a boycott of the Con- 
gress was defeated by 92 votes against 60. 

In view of the fact that the Left SRs had the support of a 
large segment of the peasants, the Bolsheviks felt it was 
possible to form a government with their participation. It was 
suggested that in the government they should be represented 
by B. D. Kamkov, V. B. Spiro, V. A. Karelin. However, 
they turned down this invitation, insisting that the new govern- 
ment should be formed on the basis of a coalition of all parties 
despite their being obviously counter-revolutionary. 

There was even greater discord among the Mensheviks. In 
addition to the Right-wing groups (the Unity group, the 
Potresov group, and others), there were the "Left" Mensheviks 
represented by the so-called internationalists and the Novaya 
zhizn group. The Menshevik CC and all the Right-wing groups 
were openly hostile to the Congress, going to all lengths to 
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disrupt it. The internationalist group headed by Martov 
intended first to demand the formation of a government 
consisting of representatives of all the Socialist parties and 
then, depending on the attitude of the Congress, to decide the 
question of walking out. The Menshevik N. Sukhanov (N. N. 
Gimmer) later wrote that on the question of walking out of the 
Congress Martov "vacillated and wriggled", "but in his imme- 
diate circle there were some who were definitely in favour of a 
boycott". 51 

On the initiative of the Bolshevik faction bureau a meeting 
was held in the evening of October 25 of the bureaus of all 
factions and agreement was reached on speeding the work of 
the faction and opening the Congress as early as possible. At 
22.40 p. m. the Menshevik Dan opened the Congress on 
behalf of the 1st Central Executive Committee of Soviets. On 
behalf of the Bolshevik faction V. A. Avanesov moved that 
the presidium should be formed proportionately to the rep- 
resentation of the different parties. Gendelman for the SRs 
declared that his faction would not take part in the voting for 
the presidium. A similar statement was made for the Menshe- 
viks by L. M. Khinchuk. Martov, speaking for the Men- 
sheviks-internationalists, aligned himself with this attitude. 

After long debates the Congress approved the composition 
of the presidium. Tn it the Bolshevik faction was represented 
by, among others, V. I. Lenin, V. A. Antonov-Ovseycnko, 
A. M. Kollontai, N. V. Krylenko, A. V. Lunacharsky, 
V. p. Nogin and P. I. Stucka. 

The Mensheviks and the Right SRs made every effort to 
wreck the Congress, demagogically asserting that it was 
incompetent, slandering the Bolsheviks and distorting the sig- 
nificance and character of the developments in Pctrograd. "At 
this moment when the Winter Palace is under fire," the 
Menshevik Y. A. Kharash, the delegate from the 12th Army, 
yelled from the rostrum, "at this moment when the delegates of 
the Socialist parties, who have not been recalled by their 
parties, are in conference in the Winter Palace, at this moment 
the Congress is opening its deliberations." The Menshevik and 
SR factions, he said, would do all in their power to "counter 
this adventure", 52 as he called the rising of workers and 
revolutionary soldiers. The Menshevik G. D. Kuchin, Chair- 
man of the. 12th Army Committee, declared that he was 
speaking "on behalf of the group of the army in the field". The 
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2nd Congress, he said, was incompetent and the delegates 
should walk out. The Bolshevik delegates from the army in the 
field replied angrily that he was speaking for the headquarters 
and not for the army, that he and his associates were following 
in the footsteps of Kornilov. 53 

Many army delegates representing the soldier masses took 
the floor. There was applause when the Bolshevik K. Peterson 
said: "You have heard the statements of two representatives of 
army committees, and these statements would have been 
valuable had their authors been really representatives of the 
army. I have proof when I say they do not represent the 
troops." 54 

G. M. Erlich of the Bund, having heard that the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats, Mensheviks and SRs in the City Duma were 
organising a procession to the Winter Palace, called upon the 
delegates, his voice ringing with affected passion, to join in the 
procession and share the fate of the ministers. The Right 
Socialist-Revolutionary V. Y. Gurevich, representing the 
Executive of the Peasants' Deputies, told the Congress: "We 
are now going there in order to die with those whom we had 
sent to do our will." 55 Realising that they would not wreck the 
Congress, the Mensheviks, Right SRs and Bundists walked out 
to the accompaniment of angry cries: "Deserters!", "Trai- 
tors!", "Good riddance!" On the next day the Constitutional- 
Democratic and SR-Menshevik press raised an outcry to the 
effect that the Congress was incompetent and illegal, alleging 
that after the "representatives of democracy" (as the concilia- 
tors called themselves) had walked out the Congress ceased 
representing the will of the Soviets and the people and that it 
was a conference of Bolsheviks. 56 This followed the pattern of 
the lies designed to deceive the workers, soldiers and peasants. 

After the Mensheviks and SRs had walked out the opinion 
commission found and reported to the Congress: "The number 
of delegates who have walked out of the Congress is between 
25 and 51, which represents an insignificant percentage rela- 
tive to the remainder." The commission denounced the 1st 
CEC of Soviets, which was using its mouthpiece to spread 
false, unfounded information. 57 The Congress passed a Bol- 
shevik-sponsored resolution in which it was stated that the with- 
drawal of the conciliators had, far from weakening, strength- 
ened the Soviets for it was "clearing the workers' and 
peasants' revolution of counter-revolutionarv admixtures". 58 
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The walk-out by the Mensheviks, Right SRs and Bundists 
was further evidence of what they actually stood for. They 
were against joint action with the parties and groups rep- 
resenting the working class and the peasants. This behaviour 
expedited their self-exposure, and at the Congress many rank- 
and-file members of the Menshevik and SR parties lost their 
faith in their leaders, left these parties and joined the Left-wing 
groups or the Bolshevik faction. The numerical strength of the 
Left SR and Bolshevik factions grew. 

At 3. 10 a. m. on October 26, after a half-hour's recess, the 
Congress resumed its work. By that time news had been 
received that the Winter Palace had been taken; the chair- 
man's announcement that the ministers of the Provisional 
Government had been arrested was greeted with an ovation. 
The commissar of Tsarskoye Selo and delegate of the 3rd 
Bicycle Battalion informed the Congress that the battalion had 
sided with the revolutionary masses. 59 Ensign N. V. Krylenko 
reported that the Military-Revolutionary Committee organised 
on the Northern Front was cutting short all attempts of the 
counter-revolution to dispatch troops to Petrograd. 

A. V. Lunacharsky read an address, written by Lenin, in 
which it was stated: "Backed by the will of the vast majority of 
the workers, soldiers and peasants, backed by the victorious 
uprising of the workers and the garrison which has taken place 
in Petrograd, the Congress takes power into its own hands." 
The address announced that "all power in the localities shall 
pass to the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies", called upon the workers and peasants to build up 
and strengthen the Soviets in the localities and expressed the 
confidence that the "revolutionary army will be able to 
defend the revolution against all attacks of imperialism". 60 
The voting for this address was almost unanimous. The first 
sitting of the Congress was closed at 6 a. m. on October 26. 

The RSDLP (B) Central Committee held a meeting during 
the day on October 26 at which it discussed the composition of 
the Soviet Government. The nominations for People's Com- 
missars were also considered at a meeting of the Bolshevik 
faction at the Congress. 

The second (and last) sitting of the Congress opened at 
9 P- m. on October 26. Lenin, who appeared at the Congress 
for the first time, was given an ovation lasting several minutes. 
Before debating the main issues — peace, land and the forma- 
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tion of the Soviet Government — the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion to abolish the death penalty at the firing lines, release the 
land committee members who had been arrested and take 
Kerensky into custody. Moreover, it approved the appeal to 
the troops at the firing lines, the Cossacks, railwaymen and the 
Soviets to ensure revolutionary order in the localities. 61 

Then Lenin took the floor with a report on peace. "When 
Lenin appeared at the rostrum, 1 ' A. A. Andreyev, who was 
a delegate at the Congress, recalls, "the entire hall rose and 
moved to the platform. Lenin could not begin his speech for 
a long time on account of the unceasing applause and cheers. 

"It is hard to describe the scene in the hall. The applause 
was punctuated with cries of jubilation. There were not only 
the delegates to the Congress; the hall was filled to capacity 
with the workers, soldiers and sailors who were in the Smol- 
ny Institute. The people stood on the window-sills, the column 
ledges and chairs to catch a glimpse of Lenin at the rostrum. 
Hats and caps flew into the air and rifles were raised aloft." 62 
Lenin finally began to speak. 

"The question of peace," he said, "is a burning question, the 
painful question of the day. Much has been said and written on 
the subject, and all of you, no doubt, have discussed it quite a 
lot." He read the Decree on Peace that he had drafted. The 
Decree lucidly stated the attitude of the Bolshevik Party to that 
key question. It declared that the Soviet Government, set up 
by the revolution on October 24-25 and relying on the Soviets, 
would propose immediate peace negotiations to all the belliger- 
ent peoples and governments. "The government considers it 
the greatest of crimes against humanity to continue this war 
over the issue of now to divide among the strong and rich 
nations the weak nationalities they have conquered, and 
solemnly announces its determination immediately to sign 
terms of peace to stop this war on the terms indicated, which 
are equally just for all nationalities without exception." 63 ' 

While declaring its determination immediately to sign a 
peace without annexations and indemnities, the Soviet 
Government would state that it was prepared to consider any 
other peace terms, insisting "only that they be advanced by 
any of the belligerent countries as speedily as possible, and 
that in the peace proposals there should be absolute clarity and 
the complete absence of all ambiguity and secrecy". 64 

Answering those who assessed the desire to consider any 
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peace terms as a sign of weakness, Lenin said: "Our idea is 
that a state is strong when the people arc politically conscious. 
It is strong when the people know everything, can form an 
opinion of everything and do everything consciously." 65 

In order to facilitate the commencement of peace negotia- 
tions, it was suggested that all the belligerent countries should 
conclude an armistice for at least three months. As a first step it 
was planned that the Soviet Government should immediately 
publish the secret treaties endorsed or signed by the govern- 
ment of landowners and capitalists in the period from February 
to October 25, 1917. "We," Lenin said, "reject all clauses on 
plunder and violence, but we shall welcome all clauses 
containing provisions for good-neighbourly relations and all 
economic agreements; we cannot reject these." 66 

The draft Decree on Peace was addressed directly not only 
to the governments but also the peoples and especially the 
politically conscious proletariat of the principal belligerent 
nations, calling upon them to take determined steps to help the 
proletariat of Russia to achieve peace. 

The delegates stood while Lenin spoke, and they unani- 
mously adopted the draft Decree on Peace moved by him. 
That Decree laid the foundations for Soviet foreign policy, 
proclaiming the principle of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different political systems. 

After it had passed the historic Decree on Peace, the Cong- 
ress began its debate on another key problem, a problem 
affecting the millions of peasants of Russia — this was the ques- 
tion of land. The report was delivered by Lenin, who 
convincingly showed that the deposed bourgeois government 
had been pursuing an anti-popular policy in the peasant ques- 
tion. The Kerensky government and the conciliator parties, 
Lenin said, had used various pretexts to drag out the solution 
of the peasant question and had thereby brought the country to 
ruin and touched off the peasant uprising. "Their talk about 
riots and anarchy in the countryside," he said, "sounds false, 
cowardly, and deceitful. Where and when have riots and 
anarchy been provoked by wise measures? If the government 
had acted wisely, and if their measures had met the needs of 
the poor peasants, would there have been unrest among the 
peasant masses? But all the measures of the government, 
approved by the Avksentyev and Dan Soviets, went counter to 
the interests of the peasants and compelled them to revolt." 67 
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Decree on Land 



Lenin then read the draft of the Decree on Land. All the 
landed estates and all the appanaged, monastery and church 
land with their livestock, implements and buildings were 
placed at the disposal of the volost land committees and uyezd 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. The Soviets were charged with 
ensuring, strictly in conformity with revolutionary law, the 
protection of the land that had passed to the people with all its 
buildings, implements, livestock and food reserves. It was de- 
clared that henceforth lootins and spoilage of confiscated 
property, that now belonged to the people, were heinous 
crimes punishable by a revolutionary tribunal. The draft stipu- 
lated that the land of rank-and-file peasants and rank-and-file 
Cossacks was not subject to confiscation. 

As the guide-line for the agrarian reform the Decree 
included a peasant mandate based on 242 mandates of the 
peasants for the 1st All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies. The first paragraph of the mandate stated 
that the right to private ownership of land was abolished 
in perpetuity, that all the land was becoming the property of 
the people and passing to the use of those who tilled it. The 
mandate declared that land with highly developed farms was 
not subject to division. This land was to be turned into model 
farms and given over for "exclusive use to the state or to the 
communes, depending on the size and importance of such 
lands". 68 Further, it "was stated that land-tenure would be 
egalitarian and that the form in which land would be utilised 
would depend on the decision of individual villages and 
hamlets. The Decree on Land was passed with warm revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm. This historic act translated the age-old 
aspirations and hopes of the peasants of the whole of Russia 
into reality. 

K. G. Zhigunov, a peasant delegate from Rzhevsk Uyezd, 
Tver Gubernia, expressed gratitude to the Bolshevik Party and 
its leader Lenin. His speech, simple and forthright, made a 
profound impression. To applause he declared that he had 
"brought a low bow and greetings to this assembly" from the 
Peasants who had delegated him, "greetings and gratitude to 
Comrade Lenin as the staunchest champion of the poorest 
peasants". 69 

After it had passed the decrees on peace and land the 2nd 
Congress of Soviets decided the question of a new government. 
Until then state power had been exercised by the Military- 
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Revolutionary Committee. The Congress of Soviets decreed: 
"A provisional workers" and peasants' government, to be 
called the Council of People's Commissars, shall be formed to 
govern the country pending the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly." 70 

The direction of individual areas of state life was entrusted 
to commissions, which, in close contact with the mass organi- 
sations of the working people, had to carry out the programme 
proclaimed by the Congress. The collegium of chairmen of 
these commissions, in other words, the Council of People's 
Commissars, was vested with governmental authority, with the 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Com- 
mitec having the function of controlling the actions of the 
People's Commissars and the right to replace them. "Lenin 
was uncompromising in fundamental issues of ideology and 
policy.... An indomitable fighter by nature, he was able to 
effect a compromise when necessary." 71 Such was the case 
now. Lenin proposed the formation of a government with the 
participation of Left SRs. However, the latter declined this 
proposal with the result that the Council of People's Commis- 
sars consisted entirely of Bolsheviks. 

The Congress elected the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee. Of the 101 members of that committee 62 were 
Bolsheviks, 29 were Left SRs, 6 were United Social-Demo- 
crats-intcrnationalists, 3 were Ukrainian Socialists and 1 was 
an SR-maximalist. 

The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets concluded its pro- 
ceedings at 5.15 a. m. on October 27 to cries of "Long live the 
revolution!", "Long live socialism!" and the singing of the 
Internationale. The delegates carried the news of the victory of 
the armed uprising in Petrograd and the formation of the 
world's first government of workers and peasants to all parts of 
the huge country. 

3. ROUT OF THE KERENSKY-KRASNOV 
COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY MUTINY 

Following his flight from the Winter Palace, A. F. Kerensky 
went to the Northern Front HQ where he made frantic efforts 
to muster forces against the revolution. He spent the night of 
October 25-26 in Pskov, and in the morning drove to Ostrov, 
where General P. N. Krasnov, commander of the 3rd Cavalry 
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Corps, had his headquarters. Soon telegrams were sent to all 
the fronts provocatively alleging that Kerensky had entered 
Petrograd and that the Petrograd and Kronstadt garrisons had 
surrendered. 72 Actually, the situation was quite different. 
General Cheremisov, commander of the Northern Front, had 
failed to carry out Kerensky's orders to send troops against 
revolutionary Petrograd. The commander of the 42nd Army 
Corps, who had the assignment of leading the march on Petro- 
grad, reported to Cheremisov that the 5th Caucasian Division 
had refused to march and that the divisional committee had on 
October 26 passed a decision "to send to Petrograd two 
batteries to be placed at the disposal of the Revolutionary 
Committee". 73 A similar reply was received by Cheremisov 
from the commander of the land forces at the Revel naval 
base. The Military-Revolutionary Committee that had been 
formed in Revel had the situation completely in hand and 
forbade the sending of troops to Kerensky. 

Cheremisov's talks with the command and committees of 
the Northern Front's 5 th and 12th armies likewise yielded no 
tangible results. 

General Dukhonin, the Chief of Staff of the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, made an attempt to send troops to Pet- 
rograd from the Western Front. In the night of October 25-26 
he spoke to General P. S. Baluyev, the Front commander. To 
the question whether he had troops who could be relied upon 
to support the Provisional Government, Baluyev replied in the 
negative, adding: "Even the units around me can only be used 
to stop riots and disorders, but 1 doubt if they will support the 
Provisional Government." 74 Most of the troops not only of 
the Northern but also of the Western front had aligned them- 
selves with the Bolsheviks before the armed uprising in Petro- 
grad. On October 26 General Baluyev and his staff were 
placed under guard and Kerensky's plan to crush the revolu- 
tion crumbled. 

The small number of troops that were sent to Petrograd 
never got there. They were halted and disarmed by revolu- 
tionary soldiers. The Bolshevik military organisation of the 5th 
Army reported to Petrograd that it had set up road blocks on 
the way to Petrograd-Rezhitsa-Sokolniki, established commu- 
nication up to Smolensk and held up three Cossack regiments, 
16 armoured cars and an armoured train. 75 The troop trains 
carrying the 3rd Finland Division, summoned from the South- 
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western Front, were halted at Dno Railway Station. These 
troops sent representatives to Petrograd, where the latter were 
apprised of the situation in the capital. They assured the 
Military-Revolutionary Committee that the 3rd Finland Divi- 
sion would not fight the Soviet Government. 76 On October 26 
the MRC received a despatch from the Southwestern Front's 
6th Army informing it that the 3rd Infantry Regiment had 
unanimously approved the transfer of power to the Soviets and 
were prepared, without a moment's delay, to defend that 
power. 77 The mood of most of the troops of the fronts nearest 
to the capitals confirmed that Lenin had been right in 
concluding that the soldiers would not tight a government that 
gave them land and peace. 

Kcrensky's main force was General Krasnov's unit, which in 
the evening of October 27 had about 500 men, eight machine- 
guns and 16 pieces of artillery. 78 Later this unit was joined by 
some other units, including the cadets of the Gatchina Ensign 
School. Moreover, Kerensky could count on an armoured 
train and an armoured car that had been seized by Cossacks 
on the road to Pulkovo. Kerensky began his march on Petro- 
grad with not more than 5,000 men. 79 Tn Petrograd itself the 
counter-revolutionary forces were likewise preparing to fight 
the Soviet power. It was planned that the Soviets would be 
attacked simultaneously by Kerensky's troops and by the 
forces readied in Petrograd itself. The Committee for the Salva- 
tion of the Motherland and the Revolution that was to direct 
the formation of counter-revolutionary units in Petrograd was 
set up in the night of October 25-26 at a sitting of the Petro- 
grad City Duma. This committee consisted of SRs, Menshe- 
viks, Constitutional-Democrats and Monarchists, who hated 
the Soviet power and were prepared to do anything to depose 
it. Through the SR leader N. D. Avksentyev contact was 
established with the British Ambassador George Buchanan. 
The Committee for the Salvation of the Motherland and the 
Revolution formed a military organisation to direct the armed 
action, issued leaflets urging the troops of the Petrograd 
Garrison to ignore the Military-Revolutionary Committee 
and its commissars, while civil servants and employees were 
urged to defy the organs of Soviet power. The cadets of the 
military schools were the main force of the Committee for 
Salvation. Its attempts to win over troops of the garrison failed 
completely. It managed to muster only a few hundred men. 
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The diary kept by Colonel Polkovnikov, commander of the 
troops of the Committee for Salvation, contains entries stating 
thai the conspirators had about 830 cadets scattered about the 
citv. 80 Thus, Kerensky's force of not more than 5,000 troops 
and the 830 cadets mustered by the Committee for Salvation 
were all that the counter-revolution could scrape together 
against the Soviet power. 

There was to be a sudden strike at the revolutionary forces 
from the rear at the time the Kerensky- Krasnov forces 
attacked Petrograd from the direction of Tsarskoye Selo. The 
counter-revolution counted on the success of this plan even 
with the small forces at its disposal. At dawn on October 27 
General Krasnov's detachment occupied Gatchina, and on the 
next dav it entered Tsarskoye Selo, which had a radio station. 
These successes heartened Kerensky and he looked forward to 

an earlv victory. 

In his address to the troops Kerensky demanded uncondi- 
tional subordination from all the units of the Petrograd 
Military District. Rumours were spread in Petrograd, at the 
fronts and in the countrv that Bolshevism was disintegrating, 
had been isolated and no longer existed as an organised force 
even in Petrograd. 81 

When Kerensky began his march the Committee for Salva- 
tion decided to begin hostilities in Petrograd. The first objec- 
tives that it intended to occupy were the Central Telephone 
Exchange and the Mikhailovsky Riding School, where 
armoured cars were stationed. The cadets of the Pavlovsky 
and Vladimirskv schools were ordered to seize the Fortress 
of Peter and Paul, following which the combined forces of the 
conspirators were to attack and occupy the Smolny Institute. 
The action was planned for October 30, when, as the 
Committee for Salvation calculated, the Kerensky-Krasnov 
forces would be approaching Petrograd. The threat to the 
revolution was not that a counter-revolutionary force of not 
more than 5,000 men was advancing on Petrograd but that 
some segments of the garrison were vacillating and the attitude 
of the remote fronts was not clear. A Military Headquarters 
was set up to direct the revolutionary forces. On Lenin's 
initiative ships of the Baltic Fleet were called in to help defend 
Petrograd. On October 27 he cabled Mikhailov, representative 
of the Regional Committee of the Army and Fleet in Finland, 
N. F. Izmailov, Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
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Baltic Fleet, and requested the dispatch to Petrograd not only of 
troop reinforcements but also warships. Accordingly, the cruiser 
Oleg and the destroyer Pobeditel cast anchor in the Morskoi 
kanal (Sea Channel), and the destroyers Zabiyaka, Metky and 
Dalny were stationed off the village of Rybatskoye in the 
upper reaches of the Neva. These warships were assigned to 
cover the northeastern outskirts of Tsarskoye Selo and the 
approaches from it to the Nikolayevskaya Railway. 

Lenin went to the Putilov Works in the night of October 28- 
29. The workers of that plant had fully justified the hopes 
he had placed in them. They formed Red Guards units, and 
sent against the Kerensky-Krasnov forces two reinforced rail- 
way platforms, four trucks with four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, 
four trucks with shells, two motor vehicles equipped for the 
Red Cross with stretchers, medicaments and so on, two 
vehicles with field kitchens, and 23 pieces of artillery. 82 

On October 29 the Military-Revolutionary Committee con- 
vened a conference of regimental representatives of the Petro- 
grad Garrison.This conference was addressed by Lenin, who 
underscored that the political question was now fusing with the 
military question, and outlined the concrete steps that were to 
be taken to defeat the enemy. The conference unanimously 
adopted an appeal to the troops of the Petrograd Garrison to 
defend the revolution. In response to this appeal manv soldiers 
of the garrison volunteered to fight the Kerensky-Krasnov 
forces. 

Acting on instructions from the Party CC and the Soviet 
Government, the MRC issued an order, which stated: "The 
Army and Red Guards of the revolution need the immediate 
support of the workers. The district Soviets and the factory 
committees are instructed: 1. To send the largest possible 
number of workers to dig trenches, erect barricades and rein- 
force the barbed-wire obstructions. 2. Where this necessitates 
the stoppage of work at factories this shall be done without 
delay. 3. To collect all available stocks of barbed wire and 
ordinary wire and all implements for digging trenches and 
erecting barricades. 4. To keep on hand all available weapons. 
5. To maintain the strictest discipline and to be prepared to 
support the army of. the revolution with all available 
means." 83 

Members of the Party CC and Petrograd Committee, the 
Military Organisation of the RSDLP(B) CC and the Military- 
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Revolutionary Committee were sent to the factories and bar- 
racks to organise the revolutionary forces. The workers of a 
number of factories declared themselves mobilised and to a 
man enlisted in the Red Guards or went to dig trenches. In the 
course of a single dav 400 workers of the Admiralty Works 
and 1,000 workers of the Franco-Russian Works joined 
the Red Guards. All the Guards of the 2nd City 
District marched to the front against the Kerensky-Krasnov 
forces. 84 Many more than the 20,000 workers requested 
by the MRC from the Central Commandant's Office of 
the Red Guards reported for trench digging at 7 a. m. on 
October 29. 85 

Vigorous measures were instituted by the various headquar- 
ters of the Red Guards. The Vyborg Red Guards Headquar- 
ters announced the mobilisation of its entire personnel. The 
mobilisation order stated: "1. All factory committees and Red 
Guards detachments shall forthwith send to Headquarters the 
factory detachments armed and in readiness for combat, and 
also at once obtain by all ways and means as many iron spades 
as possible and turn them into entrenchment tools (by cutting 
off the handles). 2. They shall stock up a supply of bread for 
at least 24 hours. 3. All Red Guards shall be armed, even if 
production has to be stopped for this. All trucks and cars 
shall be held in readiness. 5. Trench-digging squads shall be 
organised at once and the number of these squads shall 
be communicated to Headquarters. 6. The availability of 
rifles and ammunition shall be ascertained and if there is a 
shortage of the latter it is to be sent for to Headquarters.... 
7. Trench-digging squads shall be sent at once to Headquar- 
ters." 8 ^ 

In the course of October 27, 28 and 29 the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee, acting through its commissars and 
the Red Guards headquarters, in the main resolved the 
problem of supplying the troops with weapons, ammunition 
and food. The artillery that decided the outcome of the fighting 
on the Pulkovo Heights was manufactured and formed into 
batteries at the Putilov, Obukhovsky and lzhora factories. 
Some of the cannon were brought from Morskoy (Naval) 
Proving Ground. On October 28 an armoured train equipped 
and manned by workers of the Putilov Works arrived at the 
firing-lines. When the Vyborg Red Guards Headquarters 
encountered difficulties in the receipt of hand-grenades and 
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ammunition for its artillery battery, Lenin sent the following 
instructions to the Okhta Explosives Depot: "Comrade Orlov, 
member of the Red Guards HQ and Soviet of the Vyborg 
District, is hereby authorised to receive hand-grenades and 
300 high-explosive (trotyl) artillery shells." 87 The Vyborg 
Red Guards Headquarters commandeered all the weapons in 
its district, requisitioned private cars, and put in the field two 
fully-equipped artillery batteries and three machine- 
gun companies consisting of Red Guards. It took over the 
combat vehicles of the Air School. On October 29 the Vyborg 
District Soviet instructed the commandant of the Air School's 
airfield to turn over to the Red Guards Headquarters all of the 
school's aircraft and cars. On October 30, to counter sabotage 
by the school command, the MRC ordered the Red Guards to 
disarm all of the school's officers. 88 

It was important to supply the revolutionary forces with 
food and clothes. On accout of sabotage by the commissary 
apparatus and the poor organisation of food supplies gen- 
erally, the Red Guards, soldiers and sailors sent to the front 
initially experienced shortages of bare necessities. Food distri- 
bution centres for the passing troops were set up in the 
Peterhof and Moscow districts on the initiative of the Party- 
district committees and the Red Guards Headquarters. At a 
meeting of the Party Petrograd Committee on October 29, the 
representative of the Peterhof District reported that the district 
had five food distribution centres in operation and that all the 
food reserves had been placed under control of district organi- 
sations. Two more food distribution centres were set up on 
October 30. Tn the course of five days, from October 28 to 
November 2, these centres distributed over 300 poods (1 
pood = 16 kilos) of bread, 100 poods of cereals and 10 barrels 
of salted herring. The canteens of the Rechkin, Siemens- 
Schuckert, Dynamo, Skorokhod and other factories were 
used as food distribution centres serving troops leaving for the 
front. 89 

The main revolutionary forces marched out of Petrograd 
against Kerensky-Krasnov on October 27 and 29. In addition 
to Red Guards and sailors, they included troops of the 
Ismailovsky, Grenadier, Pavlovsky, 1st Machine-Gun and 
other regiments of the Petrograd Garrison. On October 29 the 
Peterhof District sent 2,000 Red Guards to the front; the 
Narva District a detachment of 500 men, mostly Red Guards 
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of the Treugolnik Factor}'; 90 the Vasileostrovsky District 
nearly 3,000 Red Guards from the Trubochny and Baltiisky 
factories; and the 2nd City District 1,200 Red Guards. Alto- 
gether between 10,000 and 12,000 Red Guards, sailors and 
soldiers were sent to the front. 91 

The fact that artillery batteries and armoured car units were 
formed played a key role. The need for these units became 
obvious when the enemy occupied Tsarskoye Selo with the 
help of artillery, which at the beginning the revolutionary 
forces did not have. 

The preparatory work conducted in Petrograd under Lenin's 
personal guidance created the conditions for defeating the ene- 
my. As a first step an end was put to the counter-revolutionary 
conspirators in the city itself. Their plan was frustrated before 
it could be carried out. 

The first intimation of this plan was received when in the 
night of October 28-29 a Red Guards patrol detained 
A. A. Bruderer, a member of the SR Central Committee, 
who was found to be in possession of an order on action by 
cadets signed by G. P. Polkovnikov and A. R. Gots. When 
the Committee for Salvation learned that the conspiracy had 
been discovered, Polkovnikov ordered instant action. The 
cadets seized the Mikhailovsky Riding School and the Tele- 
phone Exchange. An attempt was made to enlist the aid of 
some regiments of the city garrison. Delegates from the 
Committee for Salvation went to the Semyonovsky Regiment 
and offered the troops money to attack the Soviets. 92 This 
attempt failed, but the ringleaders of the conspiracy published 
an announcement claiming that all the key points in the city 
had been occupied and that "forces are being drawn up for the 
seizure of the Fortress of Peter and Paul and the Smolny Insti- 
tute, the last Bolshevik bastions, which have been isolated 
thanks to the measures that have been taken". 93 

The Committee for Salvation documents seized by the Mil- 
itary-Revolutionary Committee allowed locating the 
strongpoints of the counter-revolutionaries. On this basis a 
plan was drawn up to crush them. The military schools and 
army units that were preparing to take part in the counter- 
revolutionary action were surrounded by revolutionary troops. 
The rising was suppressed before it could begin. The Pavlovsky 
School surrendered to the Red Guards without resistance. In 
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Metallichcsky and Feniks factories, Vyborg District, and a 
detachment of the Schlisselburg Red Guards attacked and 
occupied the Mikhailovskoyc Artillery School. The Telephone 
Exchange, guarded by cadets of the Nikolayevsky Military 
Engineering School, was attacked by a combined unit of Red 
Guards and sailors. An armoured car, which the cadets had 
captured in the Mikhailovsky Riding School, was hit by the 
Red Guards at the outset of the attack. The cadets surrendered 
by 5 p.m. 

Heavy fighting flared up at the Vladimirsky Cadet School 
that was besieged by Red Guards of the Trubochny Factory, 
sailors, and troops of the Grenadier Reserve Regiment sup- 
ported by two cannon and an armoured car. Before the attack 
was mounted an ultimatum was delivered to the cadets, which 
they rejected. But when the artillery went into action the cadets 
hoisted a white flag. However, as the sailors and Red Guards, 
their rifles at the ready, approached the school the cadets 
opened fire. This perfidy did not save them. The school was 
occupied by 4 p.m. In the school the Red Guards captured 
cannon, 11 machine-guns and 1,000 rifles. 94 The 
Nikolayevsky Engineering School, where the conspirators had 
their headquarters, was also seized. 

These actions considerably improved the position of the 
revolutionary forces at the approaches of Petrograd. The Red 
Guards, who had quelled the cadets, appeared at the from 
near the Pulkovo Heights. 

Tn the morning of October 28 the Cossacks, who had been 
deceived by Kerensky with the allegation that Petrograd 
was "occupied by the Germans", broke into Tsarskoye Selo 
after a short engagement. Most of the garrison declared their 
neutrality and remained in Tsarskoye Selo, but the 2nd 
Regiment withdrew to Petrograd and the 1st Regiment 
joined the Red Guards at Pulkovo and later took part in the 
fighting. 

Upon being informed of the Cossack advance on Tsarskoye 
Selo the Military-Revolutionary Committee concentrated its 
main forces in the Pulkovo sector. At dawn on October 30 
General Krasnov made an attempt to capture the Pulkovo 
Heights with 900 Cossacks, 18 pieces of artillery, an armoured 
car and an armoured train. Units of the Orenburg Cossack 
Regiment, on whom Krasnov relied heavily, were thrown into 
the battle. But the attacks of the Cossacks were repulsed. 
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The artillery bombardment from both sides grew more 
intensive. Krasnov's armoured train, drawn up at Alexan- 
drovskaya Station, opened fire from all its cannon. Under 
cover of these guns the Cossacks in this sector mounted an 
attack, but they were hurled back with heavy losses. The 
Kolpinsky detachment of the Red Guards, deployed in this 
sector, allowed the Cossacks to approach to a short distance 
and then opened fire with rifles and two machine-guns 
mounted on an armoured car. The attacking Cossacks were 
cut down almost to a man. In the second half of the day the 
revolutionary forces began enveloping the Hanks of Krasnov's 
troops and getting ready to attack them from the rear. This 
forced them to retreat, a retreat that soon turned into a flight. 
Towards the end of the day on October 30 the revolutionary 
forces entered Tsarskoye Selo. 

Kerensky and members of the Committee for Salvation (Av- 
kscntyev, Gots and other Menshcvik and SR leaders) appealed 
to the troops of the different fronts to come to the assistance of 
the offensive on Petrograd, but these appeals fell on deaf ears. 
The situation in which Kerensky now found himself worried the 
foreign imperialists. On October 31 the French military rep- 
resentative General Niessel called on Kerensky, and in the talk 
with him Kerensky and Krasnov said they needed "at least one 
battalion of foreign troops". 95 But even this possibility was 
ruled out. The situation in the camp of the counter-revolution 
deteriorated with each passing hour. On October 31 the 
Cossacks, who had joined Kerensky, sent a delegation to 
Tsarskoye Selo with an offer to end the fighting. An MRC 
delegation led by P. Y. Dybenko went to Gatchina and there 
reached agreement directly with the Cossacks on the termina- 
tion of hostilities. In the night of October 31 -November 1 the 
revolutionary forces occupied Gatchina. Krasnov was 
arrested, while Kerensky fled. 

On the day the Kerensky-Krasnov rising was defeated the 
newspapers in Britain carried a report alleging that Soviet 
power was functioning only in some districts of Petrograd and 
that all authority was in the hands of Kerensky. "General 
Kaledin," The Times wrote, "is Dictator in Southern Russia. 
The orders of the Provisional Government are signed by 
M. Kerensky, General Kornilov and General Kaledin.... The 
Allied Embassies are now in touch with M. Kerensky." The 
foreign imperialists, who had inspired the Russian counter- 
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revolution and helped it to fight the workers and peasants, 
miscalculated. The wish was father to the thought. 

In the fighting the Kerensky-Krasnov forces suffered heavy 
casualties and lost their entire artillery and their armoured 
train. The casualties of the revolutionary forces numbered 200 
wounded and killed. In this decisive battle with the forces of 
the counter-revolution the Red Guards, soldiers and sailors 
displayed indomitable courage and upheld the Great October 
Revolution. 



Chapter Six 

SOVIET POWER IS ESTABLISHED IN MOSCOW 



The victory of the proletarian revolution throughout Russia 
depended in many ways on the outcome of the struggle for the 
power of the Soviets in the second capital, Moscow. When 
Lenin worked on the plan for the armed uprising he attached 
immense importance to action in Moscow simultaneously with 
the seizure of power in Pctrograd. He wrote: "By taking power 
both in Moscow and in Petrograd at once (it doesn't matter 
which comes first, Moscow may possibly begin), we shall win 
absolutely and unquestionably.'''' 1 

Preparations for the armed uprising were started by the 
Moscow Bolsheviks and their leading organs. In the letters The 
Bolsheviks Must Assume Power (addressed to the CC and the 
Petrograd and Moscow committees) and Marxism and Insur- 
rection 2 (to the RSDLP[B] Central Committee) he showed 
why an armed uprising was necessary, stressing: "The point is 
to make the task clear to the Party. The present task must be 
an armed uprising in Petrograd and Moscow (with its region), 
the seizure of power and the overthrow of the government." 3 
The letter The Bolsheviks Must Assume Power was circulated 
among the members of the Moscow Party organisation. The 
situation was discussed at a plenary meeting of the Moscow 
Regional Bureau on September 27-28. Nobody questioned the 
fact that the struggle for Soviet power was a matter of the 
immediate future, but despite Lenin's clear-cut instructions in 
this letter, there was no unanimity on how power should be 
taken. The majority believed that power would be seized as a 
result of an uprising, while a minority held that power could be 
taken over at the Congress of Soviets. This disagreement was 
mirrored in the resolution passed at the plenary meeting. While 
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stating that "in the present situation the political struggle is 
moving to the streets*', it urged the immediate convocation of 
the All-Russia Congress of Soviets "at which our Party will 
demand the proclamation of the transfer of all power to the 
Soviets". 4 These were the tactics that Lenin had condemned, 
pointing out that the Party could not wait for the Congress to 
decide the question of power. 

Further, the plenary meeting passed a resolution in which it 
supported Lenin's view that the Party should at once withdraw 
from the Democratic Conference, declaring that the CC "must 
adopt a clear and definite orientation toward an uprising". 5 

A conference of the leadership of the Moscow Committee, 
the Moscow Regional Bureau and the Moscow District Com- 
mittee was held in early October. They discussed Lenin's 
Letter to the Central Committee, the Moscow and Petrograd 
Committees and the Bolshevik Members of the Petrograd and 
Moscow Soviets in which the leader of the revolution wrote 
that in Moscow the armed action could be initiated by the 
Soviet of Workers" Deputies. Some of the participants in these 
conferences (A. T. Rykov, O. A. Pyatnitsky) contended that 
Moscow would not shoulder the initiative and doubted the 
success of the entire cause; but the majority had no doubt that 
an armed struggle was necessary. On October 10 a City Party 
Conference adopted a resolution that was similar in wording to 
the draft resolution written by Lenin for the Petrograd City 
Conference on October 7. It instructed the Moscow Com- 
mittee to take steps "to ready the revolutionary forces for 
combat". 6 On October 14 the Moscow Regional Bureau 
heard a report from the Bureau Secretary V. N. Yakovleva 
on the sitting of the CC on October 10 which she had attended 
as the representative of the Moscow Regional Party Organisa- 
tion; in the resolution passed by it the Bureau, without a 
debate, aligned itself with the resolution of the RSDLP(B) 
Central Committee on an armed uprising. In addition the 
Bureau passed a decision to set up a Party Military Centre "to 
coordinate operations at the time of the action and direct the 
action". 7 However, on account of the divergences between the 
Moscow Regional Bureau and the Moscow Party Committee 
the question of forming the Party Military Centre was not 
decided until October 25. 

Communication between Petrograd and Moscow, that had 
been cut for some time, was restored in the morning of 
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October 25. At about 12 a.m. V. P. Nogin, Chairman of the 
Moscow Soviet of Workers' Deputies who was in Petrograd at 
the time, contacted the Moscow Bolsheviks and informed them 
that the uprising in the capital had triumphed. 8 This cleared 
the way to surmounting organisational differences and to 
united action. The Party Military Centre was formed on 
October 25 by a joint decision of the Moscow Committee, the 
Moscow Regional Bureau and the Moscow District Com- 
mittee. 

The Moscow Committee discussed and settled the question 
of electing the Military-Revolutionary Committee at the Mos- 
cow Soviet of Workers' and Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies. 
Although the members of the Moscow Party Committee rea- 
lised that the formation of an MRC could be delayed no 
longer, there was disagreement over its composition: some 
insisted that there should be representatives of the Red 
Guards, trade unions and the various tactions in the Soviets, 
while others held that this composition was not sufficiently 
representative. I. V. Tsivtsivadze declared that without con- 
tact with the Mensheviks and SRs ''our committee would hang 
in the air". 9 O. A. Pyatnitsky proposed inviting representa- 
tives of the Railwaymen's Union Executive and the Post and 
Telegraph Employees* Union to the MRC. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet of Soldiers" Deputies was 
still influenced by the SRs. some members of the Moscow 
Committee suggested the election of a new Executive. But this 
had to be rejected because time was pressing. The suggestion 
to include representatives of the Railwaymen's and the Post 
and Telegraph unions in the MRC was also rejected. It was 
decided to instruct the Bolshevik faction in the Soviets "to 
proceed at once to form a military centre on the basis of 
proportionate representation" with three Bolsheviks, one Men- 
shevik and one Socialist-Revolutionary from among the mem- 
bers of the Soviets and one representative each from the Red 
Guards and the Headquarters of the Moscow Military District 
under the ratio of four Bolsheviks and three representatives of 
the other parties. 

Whereas the participation in the MRC of representatives of 
the Red Guards and trade unions strengthened the influence of 
the Bolsheviks in that body, the decision to include Menshe- 
viks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and, particularly, a representa- 
tive of the Moscow Military District Headquarters, whose 
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counter-revolutionary stand was unquestionable, was a mis- 
take. 

The MRC sent all the industrial cities of Moscow Gubernia 
an agreed telegram that was the signal for the uprising. 
Detachments of workers and revolutionary soldiers posted 
guards at the Central Post Office, the Central Telegraph Office 
and the Telephone Exchange. Detachments of cyclists were 
drawn up at the Moscow Soviet in Skobelev (now Soviet) 
Square and the Polytechnical Museum, where the Soviet 
usually held its plenary meetings. The district Soviets were 
instructed "to alert the entire military apparatus". Moreover, 
the important decision was passed to close the bourgeois 
newspapers Russkoye slovo, Vtro Rossii, Russkiye vedomosti 
and Ranneye utro, which had been printing provocative, 
trouble-mongering articles. On October 25 the bureau of the 
factions in the Moscow Soviet of Workers' Deputies held a 
conference that was attended by the mayor, the Right 
Socialist- Revolutionary V. V. Rudnev and the commander of 
the Moscow Military District, Colonel K. N. Ryabtsev, who 
was also a Right Socialist-Revolutionary. The Bolsheviks were 
represented by members of the Moscow Soviet Executive 
P. G. Smidovich and Y. N. Ignatov. After an exchange of opi- 
nion, the conference passed a conciliatory resolution that was 
to be submitted to a joint plenary meeting of the Moscow Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies that it was planned to 
convene on the same day. It was intended that the plenary 
meeting would elect a "provisional democratic-revolutionary 
organ" to "maintain order and protect the gains of the revolu- 
tion". 10 This organ was to consist of representatives not only 
of the Soviets but also of the city and district self-administra- 
tion, the All-Russia Railwaymen's and Post and Telegraph 
Employees' unions and the Moscow Military District Head- 
quarters. In this composition the organ could not but oppose 
the transfer of power to the Soviets. 

While in principle making no move to oppose this resolu- 
tion, the Bolshevik representatives objected only to the rep- 
resentation ratio in the planned organ. This stand ran counter 
to the decisions of the Moscow Party Committee on the 
composition of the Military-Revolutionary Committee. 

The Moscow Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies met 
in a joint sitting at 6 p.m. on October 25 in the large hall of the 
Polytechnical Museum to elect the Military-Revolutionary 
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Committee. A bitter inter-party struggle unfolded at the sit- 
ting. 11 The SRs and Mensheviks insisted that power should 
not to be seized on the eve of the Constituent Assembly, which 
they said was the only body with the authority to decide the 
destiny of the people; they wanted the adoption of the con- 
ciliatory resolution that had been drawn up by the bureau of the 
factions in the Soviets. The Unifiers' faction vacillated. While 
declaring that revolutionary Petrograd should be supported, 
they were adamant on the point that the revolutionary centre 
should consist of all the organisations mentioned in the con- 
ciliatory resolution. 

After a sharp polemic the Bolshevik faction in the Soviet of 
Workers' Deputies moved a resolution that stated: "At today's 
plenary meeting the Moscow Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies are electing a revolutionary committee of seven per- 
sons. This revolutionary committee shall have the right to co- 
opt representatives of other revolutionary democratic organi- 
sations and groups subject to approval by a plenary meeting of 
the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. The elected 
revolutionary committee shall begin to function at once, its 
purpose being to render the utmost support to the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies." 12 This resolution was passed by 394 
votes to 106 with 23 abstentions. 

In this resolution the proletarians of Moscow and the 
soldiers' deputies bluntly declared that they were prepared to 
fight for the Soviets and support the workers of Petrograd and 
the revolutionary soldiers and sailors. The Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, with the "exception of the Left group, refused to take 
part in the voting and have representatives in the MRC, de- 
claring that they would use their influence to divert the people 
from the uprising. The Mensheviks voted against the Bolshevik 
resolution but stated that they would be represented in 
the MRC in order "to fight the Bolshevik tactics" in that 
body. 13 

The Moscow MRC consisted of 13 members and alternate 
members, of whom eight were Bolsheviks and five were 
Mensheviks and Unifiers. Nine were from the Soviet of 
Workers' Deputies and four from the Soviet of Soldiers' 
Deputies. Subsequently, other members were co-opted: repre- 
sentatives from the Executive Committee of the Soviet of Wor- 
kers' Deputies, the Union of City Factory and Office Workers 
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and other democratic organisations. A. S. Vedernikov, a Red 
Guards leader, was co-opted. Altogether the MRC consisted 
of over 30 members. Also co-opted were proponents of the 
conciliatory orientation, and this adversely affected the work 
of the MRC. 

The Military-Revolutionary Committee set up a Headquar- 
ters, which provided the uprising with operational leadership. 
Military- revolutionary committees were formed in all of Mos- 
cow's 12 districts. They consisted almost exclusively of Bolshe- 
viks and this accounted for the vigour and consistency of their 
actions during the uprising. At many factories five- and three- 
man committees were formed to organise Red Guards units, 
obtain weapons and maintain liaison with the district com- 
mittees. 

In Moscow there were between 5,000 and 6,000 Red 
Guards on the eve of the uprising, while on October 25 their 
numerical strength doubled. The Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee had the support of most of the city's garrison. A formi- 
dable force in the ranks of the revolutionary troops consisted 
of men called Dvintsi (nearly 900 strong).* Altogether the 
revolution had at least 30,000 fighters, whose numbers sub- 
sequently swelled. 14 

The counter-revolutionary forces in the city were marshalled 
against the revolutionary proletariat. On October 24 the City 
Duma proclaimed its unequivocal support for the Provisional 
Government and decided to set up "a revolutionary" organ to 
suppress the "anarchist actions of irresponsible elements". 15 
On the next day, while the conference of Soviets was in session 
at the Polytechnical Museum and the elections to the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee were being held, the Duma con- 
vened its last sitting. The mayor V. V. Rudnev (Socialist- 
Revolutionary) characterised the developments in Petrograd as 
actions by a handful of conspirators and declared that as the 
highest authority in Moscow the Duma "cannot sanction what 
is now taking place in Petrograd". 16 

Taking the floor after Rudnev, the Bolshevik I. I. Skvort- 



* Dvintsi — soldiers of the 5th Army, Northern Front, who were ar- 
rested by the Provisional Government for revolutionary agitation and 
incarcerated in the Dvinsk Gaol (hence the name); some of them were then 
transferred to the Butyrskaya Gaol in Moscow. In September 1917, under 
pressure from the people, they were released and in October they took 
an active part in the armed uprising in Moscow. 



sov-Stepanov declared: "Today you are in the minority. The 
Duma does not now represent the people. In the name of the 
country's future we declare openly and resolutely that power is 
being seized not by an insignificant minority but representa- 
tives of the majority in the country." 17 Following this state- 
ment the Bolshevik faction walked out. 

By 80 votes to 14 the Duma passed the resolution moved by 
the Right SRs declaring that determined measures would be 
taken against the "attempts to seize power". 18 It then set up a 
Committee for Public Security headed by V. V. Rudnev and 
the Military District Commander K. N. Ryabtsev. In addition 
to members of the Duma and officers from the Moscow 
Military District Headquarters, this committee comprised of 
representatives of the Railwaymen's Union Executive and the 
Post and Telegraph Employees' Union, the Moscow Uyezd 
Council, and the executive committees of the Soviets of 
Peasants' and Soldiers' Deputies, who did not represent the 
views of the rank-and-file members of these organisations. 
Upon being notified that the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets had been opened in Petrograd, Rudnev telegraphed the 
city and district councils instructing them "forthwith to elect 
delegates who will assemble at the first summons to organise 
support for the Constituent Assembly". 19 Rudnev intended to 
convene a congress of city and district councils in opposition to 
the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets. Further, it was 
planned to form a new Provisional Government, especially as 
some members of the Provisional Government had fled from 
Petrograd and arrived in Moscow on October 26. In a tele- 
gram to General Headquarters Rudnev wrote that "it is now 
necessary that Moscow form a Provisional Government". 20 

The cadet rising in Petrograd, the Kerensky-Krasnov march 
on the capital and the formation of a new Provisional Govern- 
ment in Moscow were components of a general plan to restore 
the power of the bourgeoisie. This imperilled the revolution, 
especially as this plan relied on the armed forces at the disposal 
of the counter-revolution. The Moscow Military District 
Headquarters could count on 3,200 cadets of the 
Alexandrovsky and Alexeyevsky military schools and nearly 
3,600 cadets from the six ensign schools. The three cadet corps 
could put not more than 300 troops in the field. There were 
nearly 3,000 armed men in the detachments formed of 
bourgeois senior schoolboys and students of institutions of 
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higher learning. Moreover, in Moscow there were many army 
officers, most of whom were hostile to the revolution. By and 
large, Ryabtsev had approximately 15,000 troops. 21 The 
counter-revolutionary units were well trained and armed. In 
addition, they could count on the support of the "home 
guard", consisting of bourgeois elements and numbering 
nearly 5,000 men. But most of all the Committee for Public 
Security counted on reinforcements from the front, from where 
it was receiving encouraging telegrams. It published an appeal 
to the population, stating that it was the only legal authority 
and that "all the orders from the Military- Revolutionary Com- 
mittee are not subject to execution". 22 

The situation in Moscow was that most of the districts were 
controlled by the local revolutionary committees. The fac- 
tories were the strongpoints where the main forces of the revo- 
lution were concentrated. The railway stations were held by 
the revolutionary- troops. In the Kremlin with its large arsenal 
there were five companies of the 56th Reserve Regiment, 
which were loyal to the revolution. True, Ryabtsev's head- 
quarters and the headquarters of the Ukrainian formations 
were also in the Kremlin, and this complicated the situation. 
The leading organs of the uprising — the Party Centre and the 
MRC — had their offices in the Soviet in Skobelevskaya 
Square and were in constant contact with the districts. 

The bastions of the counter-revolution were in the centre of 
the city. These were the City Duma in Voskresenskaya Square 
(now the Lenin Museum in Revolution Square), where the 
Committee for Public Security had its headquarters, the Met- 
ropole Hotel, the Riding School, the Moscow Military District 
Headquarters in the Prechistenka (now Kropotkin Street), the 
Alexandrovskoye Military School at the corner of Arbatskaya 
Square and the Znamenka (now Frunze Street), the com- 
missary depots in Krymskaya Square, and the Tsarevich 
Nikolai Lyceum at the corner of the Ostozhenka (now 
Metrostroyevskaya Street) and Krymskaya Square. In addi- 
tion, it relied on the 5th Ensign School (Khamovnichesko- 
Dorogomilovsky District), the Cadet Corps (Basmanny Dis- 
trict) and the Krutitskiye Barracks (Rogozhsky District). 

When the uprising commenced, the Moscow MRC's forces 
were numerically superior and in an advantageous position, 
holding the initiative and being morally stronger. Tn this situa- 
tion it was imperative to apply explicitly the Marxist teaching 
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on an armed uprising as an art, requiring all the forces of the 
revolution to take the offensive with unflinching determina- 
tion. However, developments unfolded differently. Instead of 
leading the uprising the MRC engaged in discussions about its 
own composition and the practical steps it should take. The 
Mensheviks wanted the MRC to include representatives of 
other "democratic" organisations and to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Moscow Military District Headquarters on a 
"peace agreement". 23 This was rejected by the Bolsheviks in 
the MRC. Then, in the morning of October 26 the MRC 
published its first order, which stated that the Moscow 
Military-Revolutionary Committee elected to ensure the trans- 
fer of power to the Soviets had assumed its duties and in- 
structed the Moscow Garrison to be prepared to act on its orders 
and disregard any order or instruction that did not come from 
the MRC. 24 The district Soviets were sent telephone messages 
instructing them to appoint commissars to the army units, the 
militia and the post and telegraph offices, and post Red 
Guards in key points. 25 Further, it published appeals under 
the headings "To Comrades Soldiers", "To Comrades Peas- 
ants", "To Comrades Railwaymen" and "To the Post and 
Telegraph Employees", in which the significance of what was 
taking place was explained and the people were called to the 
struggle for the transfer of power to the Soviets. 26 Politically, 
these were important and necessary actions, but they did not 
call for immediate armed action, the seizure of power, the 
arrest of the ringleaders of the counter-revolution and the 
suppression and disarmament of the detachments of officers 
and cadets. 

October 26 began quietly. None of the sides displayed any 
activity. Early in the morning the Bolshevik Y. Yaroslavsky, 
who was appointed commissar of the Kremlin, entered the 
Kremlin at the head of a company from the 193rd Regiment in 
order to reinforce its garrison and take from the arsenal 
weapons of which there was an acute shortage in the Red 
Guards units. The cadets did not obstruct the entry of the 
revolutionary soldiers into the Kremlin, but when the trucks 
loaded with rifles were driving out of the Troitskiye Gates they 
were stopped and seized. There was every possibility as 
Yaroslavsky later recalled, to clear the way by force of arms 
and take the weapons out of the Kremlin, but a message 
received at the time from the MRC stated that talks were being 
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conducted with Ryabtsev and that an armed clash should be 
avoided. 27 Indeed, despite the need for determined action, the 
predominant opinion in the MRC was that talks should be held 
with the Committee for Public Security. The Bolshevik V. P. 
Nogin, who had returned from Petrograd by that time, and a 
group of conciliation-inclined members of the Moscow Soviet 
Executive Committee insisted on continuing the talks, giving 
the weakness of the revolutionary forces and the shortage of 
weapons as the motivation. 

By urging an agreement with the Committee for Public 
Security and referring to the bloodless victory in Petrograd, 
Nogin lost sight of the fact that it was achieved not through 
talks with the enemies of the revolution but through the deter- 
mined actions of the Party CC and the Petrograd MRC, of the 
workers and soldiers; as for Ryabtsev, who sought to win time 
and choose a favourable moment for action, his agreement to 
the talks was regarded as a sincere desire to settle the matter 
peacefully. 

At the talks Ryabtsev resorted to subterfuges, insisting that 
the company of troops from the 193rd Regiment be withdrawn 
from the Kremlin and promising to call off the cadet cordon 
round the Kremlin. When this was accepted and in the morning 
of October 27 the company marched out of the Kremlin, 
Ryabtsev showed what he had actually intended. The cordon 
round the Kremlin was re-established, and in the evening of 
the same day the Moscow Soviet received an ultimatum in 
which Ryabtsev demanded the disbandmcnt of the MRC and 
the removal of all revolutionary forces from the Kremlin, 
threatening that otherwise the Moscow Soviet would be 
shelled. 28 

Meanwhile, all the counter-revolutionary elements, parties 
and groups in Moscow became active. Following Ryabtsev *S 
example, the Mensheviks demanded in the terms of an 
ultimatum that all the orders of the MRC should be signed by 
all its seven members. In the obtaining situation this was 
tantamount to the complete disorganisation of the MRC. Fur- 
ther, they insisted on the Soviet sending representatives to the 
Committee for Public Security and on the unconditional fulfil- 
ment of the Moscow Military District Headquarters' demands 
as stated in the Ryabtsev ultimatum. It was obvious that they 
wanted to make an end of the MRC as the leading organ of the 
uprising. When these demands were rejected by the Bolshe- 
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viks, the Mensheviks withdrew from the MRC. Their with- 
drawal made the MRC more united and combatworthy, but 
much time and initiative had been lost. What might have been 
achieved with comparative ease and with the minimum 
casualties two days before now required considerable effort 
and sacrifice. The Ryabtsev ultimatum was rejected unani- 
mously, without a formal vote. The MRC adopted an overall 
plan for the revolutionary army, whose main points were: 

"1. All military operations shall be directed from one 
centre. 

'"2. The districts shall move their military forces by plan to 
the centre. Separate operations shall be permitted where they 
do not come into conflict with the overall plan. 

"3. It shall be borne in mind that for the districts the rear is 
not sale and that the revolutionary army may be required to 
operate outside of Moscow. 

"4. AH action shall be resolute and energetic." 29 

In the meantime fighting had broken out in the various dis- 
tricts of Moscow. On October 26 the Red Guards of the 
Zamoskvorechye District occupied the Central Power Station 
and posted guards on the Kamenny Bridge, which led to the 
district. Tn the Simonovsky District, the attempts of the cadets 
to seize the gunpowder depots were beaten off. In the Sush- 
chevsko-Maryinsky District the Red Guards occupied the Post 
Office, the bank, the militia commissariats and the movie 
theatre Olympia in the Alexandrovskaya (now Oklyabrskaya) 
Street. 

The - energetic actions initiated by the MRC after the 
Mensheviks had walked out met with the complete approval of 
the workers' and soldiers' organisations. An emergency joint 
meeting of the Central Bureau of Trade Unions and 17 boards 
that had declared their solidarity with the MRC elected a 
revolutionary centre consisting of nine persons to co-ordinate 
actions with the MRC and the Soviet of Workers' Deputies. 30 
On the same day, a meeting of company committees and a 
conference of representatives of all units of the Moscow 
Garrison passed a resolution stating that the soldiers recog- 
nised solely the authority of the Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers* Deputies and would only obey the orders of the 
MRC. They demanded that Ryabtsev should at once withdraw 
the cadets from the Kremlin and release the troops of the 56th 
Regiment besieged there. 
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The tidings that on October 26 the power in Kolomna, 
Podolsk, Bogorodsk, Orekhovo-Zuyevo, Klin, Mozhaisk and 
other towns situated near Moscow had passed to the Soviets 
powerfully influenced the workers and soldiers in Moscow. 31 
In Moscow revolutionary tension mounted. Developments 
were leading to resolute action. The MRC ordered the district 
commissars to ready the armed Red Guards for combat and to 
place those who had no weapons at its disposal. 32 

The Moscow Military District commander planned to block 
and seize the building of the Moscow Soviet and for this 
purpose made an attempt to cut off the working-class districts, 
primarily the Zamoskvorechyc District, from the centre of the 
city. He posted cadet details to guard the Moskvoretsky, 
Kamenny and Krymsky bridges. In the evening of October 27 
when four companies of Dvintsi under Y. N. Sapunov, acting 
on orders from the MRC, marched from the Zamoskvorechyc 
District to the Moscow Soviet they were allowed to pass across 
the Moskvoretsky Bridge, but in Red Square they were met 
with fire. The Dvintsi suffered heavy casualties and had to 
fight their way to Skobelevskaya Square. Their commander, 
Y. N. Sapunov, was mortally wounded in this engagement. 
Many cadets were killed or wounded. This marked the 
beginning of an armed struggle in Moscow that went on for a 
whole week. In the same night the cadets liquidated the 
Danilovsky District MRC and broke into the disposition of the 
1st Reserve Artillery Brigade, seizing two pieces of artillery 
and damaging a number of, others. A cadet detachment seized 
the Borodinsky Bridge in the calculation of holding it until the 
arrival of troops from the front at the Bryansk (now Kiev) 
Railway Station. 

During the night of October 27-28 and on October 28 the 
cadets occupied a sector of the Sadovy Ring Road running 
from the Krymsky Bridge to the Smolensky Market, cutting 
the Khamovniki-Dorogomilovsky District off from the centre" 
Officer-cadet detachments entrenched themselves in the 
municipality building in the Tverskoi (now Pushkinsky) Boule- 
vard, thereby directly threatening the Moscow Soviet building. 
The revolutionary workers suffered their heaviest losses in the 
morning of October 28. Ryabtsev was well aware that as long 
as the Kremlin, a powerful fortress dominating the heart of the 
city, was in the hands of the MRC, the counter-revolutionary 
forces could not count on a quick victory. Lacking sufficient 
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forces for an assault on the Kremlin, he had recourse to a 
provocation. The troops of the 56th Regiment guarding the 
Kremlin were in a difficult position; there was no communica- 
tion with the -MRC, the telephones were controlled by the offi- 
cers who had remained in the Kremlin, and the Kremlin 
commandant, Ensign O. M. Berzin, who had taken over from 
Yaroslavsky, knew nothing of what was going on in the city. 
This was utilised by Ryabtsev. He telephoned Berzin and told 
him that the MRC had been arrested, that the city was in the 
hands of the Committee for Public Security and that he was to 
surrender the fortress at once, otherwise it would be shelled. 33 
Berzin succumbed to this provocation and had the Troitskiye 
Gates opened. The cadets who rushed in shot down many 
soldiers and Berzin himself was arrested and beaten. 

The night of October 27-28 was the most difficult and 
critical time for the revolutionary forces in Moscow. The 
initiative had passed to the counter-revolution. The MRC had 
little communication with the districts. Barricades appeared in 
the streets. Tn this situation, after a long discussion, the MRC 
ordered the establishment of close contact with the districts 
and the formation of a base in one of them. Offensive opera- 
tions were to be launched in the centre and partisan fighting 
was to be started in the districts. 34 Some members of the 
MRC, failing to take into account the political consequences of 
this step and the hopelessness of defensive tactics, suggested 
moving from the Moscow Soviet building to one of the districts 
and going over to the defensive. However, the majority 
rejected this suggestion. The workers and Red Guards in the 
Moscow Soviet building resolutely protested against any with- 
drawal from the centre of the city, declaring that they would 
rather die defending the Soviet than cowardly surrender it to 
the whiteguards. 35 It was decided that some members of the 
MRC would leave to organise the struggle in the districts, and 
that the remainder would stay in the Moscow Soviet to main- 
tain it as the political centre and military citadel of the revolu- 
tion. The counter-revolution was jubilant. Colonel Ryabtsev 
reported to General Headquarters that the "rising has assumed 
an unorganised character", while for its part General Head- 
quarters hastened to proclaim to all the fronts: "In Moscow 
the Bolsheviks have today surrendered to the Committee for 
the Salvation of the Revolution. The Kremlin has been lib- 
erated. Weapons are being surrendered." 36 
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But this elation was premature. Despite the temporary set- 
backs, the Moscow proletariat had not by any means lost their 
faith that the armed uprising would triumph/Moscow was not 
alone. The armed uprising in Petrograd had been victorious. 
The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets had ended its 
proceedings with the passage of the decrees on peace and land 
and the formation of a Soviet Government headed by Lenin. 
The Party CC closely followed the developments in Moscow, 
mustering the forces to go to its assistance. In assessing the 
situation in Moscow at the time, Lenin said that the forces of 
the counter-revolution had - seized the Kremlin, but they have 
no control over the suburbs, where the workers and the poor in 
general live". 37 General HQ failed in its attempt to send 
troops to Moscow from the front. 

In Moscow itself the actions of the Committee for Public 
Security, particularly the brutal retribution against the soldiers 
of the 56th Regiment in the Kremlin, evoked the anger of the 
workers and soldiers. On October 28 Izvestia, organ of the 
Moscow Soviet of Workers' Deputies, published an address 
calling for a strike. The address was signed by the MRC\ the 
Central Council of Trade Unions of Moscow, the Central 
Union of Municipal Employees and Workers, the Moscow 
Committee of the RSDLP (B) and the Moscow Organisation 
ot the Social-Democratic Party of Poland and Lithuania, the 
purpose being to rouse the entire working class of Moscow for 
a decisive strike at the bourgeoisie. The district Soviets were 
turned into battle headquarters where hundreds of workers 
gathered asking for weapons and for orders to attack the forces 
of the counter-revolution. Troops of the garrison sided with the 
workers. A garrison meeting of regimental, company, com- 
mand and brigade committees passed a resolution on non- 
subordination to the Moscow Military District Headquarters 
and on new elections to the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies whose 
Menshevik and SR leaders had betraved the revolution and 
joined the Committee for Public Security. A provisional com- 
mittee of the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies'was elected there and 
then. This was the Council of Ten headed by the Bolsheviks 
S. Y. BudzinskyandS. A. Sava-Stepnyak. At first the Coun- 
cil of Ten made an attempt to induce the Committee for Public 
Security to make concessions and conclude an agreement with 
the MRC. When it was found that the "Socialists" in the 
Committee for Public Security had adopted an uncompromis- 
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ing attitude, the Council of Ten contacted the MRC. Its rep- 
resentatives were co-opted into the MRC and this played a 
large role in activating the Moscow Garrison. Prior to the elec- 
tion of the Council of Ten the garrison was in one way or 
another influenced by the still existing Soviet of Soldiers' 
Deputies, which consisted mostly of Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

The MRC made every effort to arm the Red Guards and 
soldiers. The Red Guards Headquarters was instructed to do 
everything to find the needed weapons and ammunition. 
Orders on the delivery of armaments were sent to the 1st 
Telegraph-Searchlight Regiment, the Moscow Artillery Depot, 
the Myza-Rayevo Artillery Depots and so on. The manufac- 
ture of hand-grenades and small arms was organised at some 
factories. On the same day a Red Guard named I. Markin 
discovered carriages containing 40,000 new rifles at the Sokol- 
niki Freight Depot. This solved the problem of weapons: 
trucks were operated all night transporting the rifles from the 
railway station to the various districts. 

The workers and revolutionary soldiers began their offensive 
on October 28. The MRC formed a task force consisting of 
Red Guards and soldiers of the 55th and 85th regiments. It 
was placed under the command of the Left SR Ensign G. V. 
Sablin, who had just returned from the 2nd Congress of 
Soviets in Petrograd. The detachment was given the assign- 
ment of dislodging the cadets from the Municipal Council 
building in the Tverskoi Boulevard and clear the enemy from 
the approaches to the Moscow Soviet. Simultaneously a bat- 
tery of four cannon of the 1st Reserve Artillery Brigade was 
deployed in Skobelevskaya Square, where it reliably covered 
the Moscow Soviet . 

The attack on the cadets proceeded from the outskirts to the 
centre. In this offensive every district had its own role, which 
depended on its location and fighting strength. An important 
role in the uprising was played by the Zamoskvorechye Dist- 
rict, where the strength of the Red Guards increased in two 
days from 800 to several thousand men. The entire action was 
directed by the district MRC headed by the Bolshevik and 
professor of astronomy P. K. Shternberg. The Red Guards 
detachments were commanded by, among others. P V Apa- 
kov, driver of the Zamoskvorechye Tram^Depot, P. G. Dob- 
rynin, turner at a telephone factory, M. I. Brum a soldier of the 
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251st Infantry Reserve Regiment, P. G. Arutyunyants and 
Y. S. Myshkin. students of the Moscow Commercial Institute, 
and M. V. Krzheminsky, fitter at the Michelson Factory. The 
workers were supported by revolutionary troops of the 55th 
Reserve Regiment, the 196th Infantry Detachment and the 
Dvintsi. 

In the morning of October 28 the Red Guards moved across 
the Kamenny and Krymsky bridges. The Kamenny Bridge was 
not taken at once; the Red Guards were stopped by cadets 
manning machine-guns and had to take up positions along the 
Sofiiskaya and Bersenevskaya esplanades. In another sector 
Red Guards under Dobrynin broke through across the 
Krymsky Bridge and engaged the enemy in the vicinity of 
Ostozhe'nka and Prechistenka. This enabled them to link up 
with the Red Guards of the Khamovniki-Dorogomilovsky 
District and jointly attack the Lyceum and the commissary 
depots in Krymskaya Square. 

Towards the evening of October 28 the Red Guards had 
encircled the city centre, which was almost entirely controlled 
by cadets. While the operational successes of the revolutionary 
forces had been relatively small on that day, the moral uplift 
was inestimably great. The fact that the initiative had passed to 
the MRC heartened the workers and soldiers, making them 
confident of an early victory, especially as, according to the 
information reaching them, the Soviets were firmly in power in 
the towns and settlements around Moscow. 

Early in the morning of October 29 the revolutionary troops 
began advancing in all the sectors. The task force under G. V. 
Sablin, supported by artillery in Strastnaya (now Pushkin- 
skaya) Square, attacked the building of the Municipal Council 
forcing its way into the building and compelling the defenders 
to down arms. The Red Guards drove the cadets out of the 
lanes adjoining Tverskaya Street, pushing them back to the 
Nikitskiye Gates. At the same time, Tverskaya Street and a 
section of Okhotny Ryad were cleared of the enemy. The 
threat to the Moscow Soviet was lifted and it was enabled to 
re-establish communication with the districts. Towards night- 
fall the Red Guards recaptured the post and telegraph offices 
that had been seized by the cadets the day before. The armed 
workers of the Presnya District likewise operated energetically 
under the direction of their MRC. They reached Kudrinskaya 
(now Vosstaniya) Square, and from there they advanced along 
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Spiridonovka (now Alexei Tolstoy Street), the Malaya Bron- 
naya and Granatny Lane (now Shchusev Street) in the direc- 
tion of the Nikitskiye Gates. 

Red Guards of the Khamovnichesky District and a half- 
company of the 193rd Regiment under Ensign A. A. Pome- 
rantsev captured the commissary depot and, together with Red 
Guards of the Zamoskvorechye District advanced in the direc- 
tion of the Moscow Military District Headquarters in Osto- 
zhenka. There was heavy fighting. The worker Dobrynin, who 
led the revolutionary troops in this important sector, proved 
that he was a talented commander. The Zamoskvorechye 
District tram workers covered trams with sheets of iron and 
sandbags and on these improvised "armoured trains" operated 
in the most crucial sectors, scouting and bringing up ammuni- 
tion and equipment. In the course of October 29 combined 
detachments of the Basmanny, Blagushe-Lefortovsky, 
Rogozhsky and Simonovsky districts took three of the 
Alexeyevsky Military School's five buildings. 

On the same day, October 29, the Moscow MRC called on 
the revolutionary committees in the towns around Moscow to 
send armed detachments to help the Moscow proletariat. Red 
Guards from Serpukhov, Pa vlovo- Posad, Tula and other 
towns began arriving in Moscow. The armed forces of the 
Shuisko-Ivanovsky District were commanded by M. V. 
Frunze, who on October 30 led an armed detachment of 2,000 
workers and soldiers into Moscow. 

On October 29 it became clear that the revolutionary forces 
would win; the fate of the counter-revolution had been 
decided. In the evening the assistant commander of the 
Moscow Military District reported to General Headquarters: 
"Our forces ... are gradually melting and utterly exhausted.... 
Help is desperately needed, for the situation, without the pros- 
pect of support, is not of the best." 38 

On the same day, the Petrograd MRC put down the cadet 
rising and placed the Kerensky-Krasnov forces advancing 
towards the capital in a critical position. The counter-revolu- 
tion was defeated in the key cities. In a move to save the 
counter-revolution, the conciliatory All-Russia Executive 
^ommittee of the Railwaymen's Union demanded on October 

» in the terms of an ultimatum, the formation of a "homo- 
geneous socialist government" consisting of representatives of 

Parties, from the Bolshevik Party to the Popular Socialists, 
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and the cessation of hostilities for the period of the talks. A 
similar demand was made by the Moscow Bureau of the Rail- 
wayman's Union, which clearly counted on winning time and 
giving the Committee for Public Security the possibility of 
marshalling its forces. The RSDLP(B) Central Committee 
considered the Railwaymen's Union Executive ultima- 
tum, rejected the possibility of entering a government of 
Mensheviks, Right SRs and Popular Socialists, but agreed to 
talks with the Executive, which it regarded "as a diplomatic 
cover for hostilities". 39 However, the armed struggle in Petro- 
grad did not cease. In Moscow events took a different 
turn. 

Although it was clear that the revolutionary forces were 
successful, the opportunist members of the Moscow MRC con- 
tinued to harbour the illusion that it was possible to come to a 
peaceful agreement with the Moscow Military District com- 
mander. When an armistice proposal was received from the 
Moscow Bureau of the Railwaymen's Union Executive, the 
MRC accepted it without understanding that this was a dan- 
gerous step. Most of the members of the Party Centre were in 
the Zamoskvorechye District and could not prevent this mis- 
take on the part of the MRC. A 24-hour armistice was de- 
clared: from 12 p. m. on October 30 to 12 p. m. on October 
31. But, in fact, there was no armistice, for it was at once 
violated by the cadets. A detachment of shock troops arrived 
from the front in the morning of October 30 and together with 
the cadets that met it fought its way from the Bryansk Railway- 
Station across the Borodinsky Bridge to the Alcxandrovskoye 
Military School, where it reinforced the garrison. For several 
hours the cadets assaulted a house at the end of the Tverskoi 
Boulevard at the Nikitskiye Gates. The house was defended by 
seven courageous Red Guards, four of whom died and three 
were taken prisoner. There was fighting in other localities in 
what had been designated as a neutral zone. This was further 
evidence that the counter-revolutionaries wanted talks in order 
to win time for mobilising their forces. The MRC agreed to 
negotiate. The "conciliation"' commission set up by the Rail- 
waymen's Union Executive Committee consisted of rep- 
resentatives of the Committee for Public Security, the Moscow 
Menshevik organisation, the old Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies, 
the Moscow Military District, the Moscow Bureau of the Rail- 
waymen's Union Executive, and the Post and Telegraph 
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Employees' Union. In the commission the MRC was repre- 
sented by P. G. Smidovich and P. I. Kushner. 

The news that an armistice had been signed infuriated the 
workers, who denounced this move by the MRC and 
demanded that no concessions whatever should be made to the 
counter-revolution. 

The talks commenced in the evening of October 30 in the 
Royal Pavilion of the Nikolayevsky Railway Station. Both sides 
stated their proposals, which mirrored their political stance. 
The MRC proposed recognition of the power of the Soviets of 
Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, the enlargement of 
its own membership through the inclusion of "representatives 
of other democratic organisations", the preservation of the 
Red Guards "for the protection of the revolution", and the 
disbandment of the white guard. 4 " The Railwaymen's Union 
Executive Committee proposed the formation in Moscow of a 
provisional committee "to administer public affairs until the 
question of power in the localities is decided by the central 
government", the committee to consist of representatives 
not only of the Soviets but also of the City Duma, the 
Gubernia Council and other bodies hostile to the revolution. 
Moreover, it proposed subordinating all troops to the Mos- 
cow Military District commander and disarming the Red 
Guards. 41 

Not even the conciliatory members of the MRC could 
accept these terms, for this would have amounted to 
renouncing the power of the Soviets. The talks dragged on. 
With the agreement of the MRC representatives, the commis- 
sion passed a decision to prolong the armistice for another 12 
hours. This move plaved into the hands of the counter-revolu- 
tion. 

When the Party Centre learned of the talks it sharply 
denounced the conciliatory attitude of the MRC, and five 
minutes before the armistice ended the MRC sent the 
Committee for Public Security a telephone message stating that 
the agreement proposed by the Railwaymen's Union Executive 
was 'unacceptable in principle and in form" and that therefore 

'the armistice cannot be prolonged". 42 However, the MRC 
then made another grave mistake when it offered to end hostil- 
Ifo provided tne Committee for Public Security recognised 
t power of the Soviets and a provisional organ, approved by 

n e Soviet, was set up with the participation of representatives 
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of the City Duma, the district councils and other known 
counter-revolutionary bodies. 43 The Committee for Public 
Security refused to recognise Soviet power, thereby making it 
clear to even the vacillating members of the MRC that the 
hopes for a peaceful outcome of the talks were illusory. 

In the night of October 30-31 the MRC informed the 
revolutionary troops and the Red Guards that the armistice 
had ended and that they were to proceed with the struggle, 
stating: "From this moment on we are entering a period of 
active operations." 44 The MRC ordered its forces to start a 
decisive offensive. Reinforcements continued to pour into 
Moscow: 350 Red Guards from Serpukhov, a combined 
detachment of workers of the Bronnitsky Uyezd, 500 soldiers 
of the Myzorayev Garrison, and some 800 Red Guards from 
Podolsk. The Zvenigorod MRC sent 400 men under the 
Bolshevik Rcutov. The latter, an army officer, was killed 
during the fighting. 

Revolutionary Petrograd, too, sent reinforcements to Mos- 
cow. Lenin and the Petrograd MRC closely followed the deve- 
lopments in Moscow. At every sitting of the Petrograd MRC a 
progress report was heard on the uprising in Moscow. On 
October 3 1 an emergency meeting presided over by Lenin was 
held at the Petrograd Military District Headquarters. A deci- 
sion was passed to send a combined detachment of Red 
Guards and sailors to Moscow. The detachment included the 
428th Lodeinopolsky Regiment and naval radio operators 
from the New Holland radio station. Among the sailors was a 
group from the cruiser Aurora. The detachment reached Mos- 
cow only on November 4 as en route (at Bologoye Railway 
Station) it fought a counter-revolutionary force, capturing an 
armoured train. 

Altogether at least 10,000 men arrived in Moscow from the 
adjoining uyezds and towns and from Petrograd. 45 This gave 
the revolutionary forces a considerable numerical superiority. 

Heavy fighting broke out in Moscow in the night of October 
30-31. The MRC ordered the shelling of the enemy s 
strongpoints. Two cannon from the Khamovniki District bom- 
barded the Headquarters of the Moscow Military District. The 
cannon in the Presnya District shelled the Alexandrovsky 
Military School and the Nikitskiye Gates; the cannon at the 
Moscow Soviet struck at the Nationale Hotel, and the cannon 
in Strastnaya Square fired at the Nikitskiye Gates. Two heavy 
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cannon in the Shvivaya Gorka (now Volodarsky Street) 
concentrated their fire at the Kremlin. 

Under cover of night Red Guards and troops deployed in 
starting positions for an attack. At dawn they advanced. The 
area of Arbat, Smolenskaya Square, Prechistenka and Zna- 
menka was attacked from two directions. The Presnya detach- 
ments advanced from Kudrinskaya Square towards the Nikits- 
kiye Gates, Arbat and Smolenskaya Square. Red Guards from 
the Zamoskvorechye, Khamovniki and Dorogomilov districts 
moved from the opposite direction. 

Fighting flared up in Prechistenka and Ostozhenka. Pyotr 
Dobrynin received his second wound (this time mortal) in the 
fighting for the Conception Convent. The advance along Pre- 
chistenka and Ostozhenka was delayed by cadet machine-guns 
in the Church of Christ the Saviour and at Prcchistenskiye 
(now Kropotkinskiye) Gates. The revolutionary forces were 
able to advance more quickly when the machine-guns in the 
Church of Christ the Saviour were silenced by artillery. Cadets 
of the 6th Ensign School holding the Krutitskye Barracks 
surrendered alter the barracks were bombarded. 

By the close of October 31 the revolutionary forces had 
made substantial progress. The cadets were still holding out 
only in the Kremlin and the adjoining neighbourhood, and 
also in Prechistenka, Ostozhenka, Arbatskaya Square and the 
neighbourhood of the Nikitskiye Gates. The outlying districts 
were firmly in the hands of the revolution on November 1. The 
fighting was concentrated in the heart of the city. In the 
morning the cannon set up at the Bolshoi Theatre, in 2nd 
Spassky Lane and at the Zimin Theatre (now the Operetta 
Theatre) began shelling the Metropole Hotel and the City 
Duma building, the headquarters of the Committee for Public 
Security. The Zamoskvoretsky MRC was ordered to bombard 
the Kremlin from Volkhonka, Mokhovaya Street and the 
Kamenny Bridge. In Milyutinsky Lane (now Markhlevsky 
Street) Red Guards led by G. A. Usiyevich captured the Tele- 
phone Exchange after it had been bombarded by bomb-throw- 
ers. At about 1 p. m. the MRC was apprised that the City 
Duma building and the Historical Museum had been occu- 
pied. The Committee for Public Security fled to the Kremlin. 

By November 1 the position of the counter-revolutionary 
forces had grown hopeless. Rudnev, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Public Security, aided by the Unifiers made one 
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more attempt to save the situation. Late at night a delegation 
of Unifiers went to the MRC offering an armistice and 
proposing the formation of a provisional committee consisting 
of representatives of the two sides. But they received a firm 
reply: the struggle would end only with the' surrender of the 
Committee for Public Security, the disarming of its forces and 
the recognition of the Soviets as the sole authority. 46 

Early in the morning of November 2 Rudnev saw that 
further resistance was hopeless and wrote to the MRC, stating 
that the Committee for Public Security was prepared to halt 
the armed struggle. 47 Upon receipt of this message the MRC 
drew up the terms of the surrender. P. G. Smidovich and 
V. M. Smirnov were delegated to conduct the negotiations. 
The terms of the surrender were drawn up with the participa- 
tion of representatives of the six "Socialist" parties, many of 
whom made no little effort to soften them. 

The fighting continued while the negotiations were under 
way despite the order to cease the bombardment of the 
remaining counter-revolutionary strongpoints. This order of 
the MRC evoked dissatisfaction among the Red Guards, and 
in some areas the bombardment was kept up. At about 
11 a. m. the Red Guards forced their way into the Metropole 
Hotel and look some 120 cadets prisoner; at 3 p. m. the 
Kremlin was entirely encircled and the cannon in Nikolskava 
Street were firing at the Kremlin's Nikolskiye Gates at point- 
blank range. 

The surrender was signed at 5 p. m. The terms were much 
softer than in the original draft: the cadet schools were allowed 
to retain the weapons '-necessary for training". All prisoners 
were to be released at once, while the correct and clear 
wording on disarmament was replaced with an evasive and 
vague phrase about the "restoration of weapons". 48 

The surrender agreement that was signed showed that even 
at this stage, when it had become quite obvious that the 
Committee for Public Security was a counter-revolutionary 
body, and when the outcome of the struggle was evident, most 
of the members of the MRC still wanted to settle the issue by 
agreement between the sides. In a number of resolutions the 
workers and soldiers declared their disaffection with the sur- 
render terms and demanded that they should provide for the 
arrest of the ringleaders of the counter-revolution and the total 
disarmament of the cadets and officers. 
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At dawn on November 3 revolutionary detachments entered 
the Kremlin, which the cadets had left shortly before. The 
MRC published a manifesto, in which it was stated: "After five 
davs of heavy fighting the enemies of the people, who raised an 
armed hand against the revolution, have been utterly defeated. 
They have surrendered and been disarmed. Victory was won 
at the cost of the blood of courageous fighters — soldiers and 
workers. The people's power, the power of the Soviets of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, is henceforth established in 
Moscow." 49 

The fact that the uprising in Moscow was protracted was, 
among other reasons, due to the political and military mistakes 
made by the leaders of the uprising, notably by the Moscow 
MRC. The resolute measures taken by the Party Centre in the 
morning of October 25 were not followed up after the election 
of the MRC, which initially steered toward a peaceful settle- 
ment with the Committee for Public Security in an effort to 
avoid bloodshed. Many of the MRCs actions were inconsis- 
tent with the Marxist- L eninist teaching on an uprising as an 
art, a teaching which stated that once an uprising had begun 
the most resolute steps had to be taken to start an offensive. 

It was an unquestionable mistake to let the Mensheviks into 
the MRC. They acted, in fact, as agents of the counter-revolu- 
tion, insisting on conciliation with the Committee for Public- 
Security and the formation of a "homogeneous government". 
They heightened the vacillation in the MRC, hindered the 
development of the uprising and pressed for an armistice and 
an agreement with the other side. This adversely affected the 
course of the uprising. 

Soviet power was established in Moscow at a dear cost. At 
least a thousand people were killed. A common grave in Red 
Square at the walls of the Kremlin contains the remains of 
almost 400 men who gave their lives for the power of the 
Soviets. 

Despite the difficulties the working class of Moscow and the 
revolutionary soldiers, headed by'the RSDLP (B) Central 
Committee and the Moscow Party organisation, utterly 
defeated the enemy. 

On November 3 the Moscow workers resumed work in 
response to an appeal by the MRC and the Council of Trade 
Unions. The streets gradually resumed their peace-time appear- 
ance: the trenches were filled, the barricades and barbed-wire 
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entanglements were removed and only the pitted walls of the 
houses remained as reminders of the bitter fighting. The 
restrictions on movement in the city were lifted on November 
5, and the tram-car service was resumed on the next day. 

On November 4 the MRC ordered the dissolution of the 
counter-revolutionary City Duma, which had refused to 
relinquish its powers voluntarily, and on November 16 this 
order was reaffirmed by a decree of the Council of People's 
Commissars signed by Lenin. so On November 7 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Moscow Soviet of Workers' Deputies 
rejected a proposal for agreement with the Mensheviks and 
Right SRs and ruled that it was necessary to form a united 
Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies as the sole organ of 
power. The newly-elected Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies passed a 
resolution on the fusion of the two Soviets. On November 14 a 
joint meeting of the two Soviets passed a decision to form a 
single Soviet with workers' and soldiers' sections. 51 Tt elected 
the Executive Committee and the Presidium of the new Soviet. 
The Executive Committee consisted of 62 Bolsheviks, 10 Men- 
sheviks, 13 Left SRs and 4 Unifiers. Eleven Bolsheviks, three 
Left SRs and one Unifier were elected to the Presidium. 52 The 
Bolshevik M. N. Pokrovsky, an eminent historian, became the 
Chairman of the Soviet. On the same day, the MRC turned 
over its powers to the new organ, the Moscow Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

The victory of the socialist revolution in Petrograd and 
Moscow and the decisions of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets paved the way for the revolution's triumphant proces- 
sion throughout the country. 



Chapter Seven 



THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION TRIUMPHS 

IN THE ARMY AND THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 



1. VICTORY OF THE REVOLUTION AT THE FRONTS 

The Great October Socialist Revolution took place during 
the First World War and this strongly influenced its course. 

Trie Russian Army, which in the autumn of 1917 had over 
seven million men 1 at the firing lines and in the rear, was a 
hu°c revolutionary force. A large proportion of the capable 
population, chiefly peasants, were in it. The involvement of 
soldiers in the revolution was a striking manifestation of the 
alliance of the working class with the poorest section of the 
peasants. During the war, to quote Lenin, the "flower of the 
people's forces went to form the army", 2 and it played "an 
exceptionally big role in all state affairs". 3 The soldiers joined 
the revolution not as a self-contained force, but as representa- 
tives of definite classes. By winning half the army away from 
the bourgeois and petty- bourgeois parties by October-Novem- 
ber 1917, the Bolshevik Party ensured one of the main condi- 
tions for the victory of the revolution. The proletariat would 
not have been victorious, Lenin stressed, had it not won the 
armed forces to its side. 4 The fronts and garrisons in regions 
which had large contingents of workers and strong Bolshevik 
organisations working among the troops were the most revolu- 
tionary. These were, notably, the Northern and Western fronts. 

In Lenin's plan for the armed uprising these fronts were 
accorded a key role. Situated closest to Petrograd, Moscow 
and the entire Central Industrial Region, they covered the 
revolution's strongpoints against a possible attack by counter- 
revolutionary troops from the firing-lines and could, if 
necessary, render Petrograd and Moscow direct armed assis- 
tance. 
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In preparing to take political power, the Bolshevik Party, to 
use Lenin's words, created political mailed fists at the fronts 
nearest to Petrograd and Moscow. The congresses held at the 
fronts in November 1917 showed that the Bolsheviks together 
with the Left SRs had the support of nearly 80 per cent of the 
soldiers of the Northern and Western fronts. 5 Lenin regarded 
a preponderance of strength at the decisive moment in Petro- 
grad and Moscow and on the fronts nearest to the centre as 
one of the three cardinal conditions for the victory of the 
October Revolution. 6 

At the time the uprising commenced there were over 13,000 
members of the Bolshevik Party on the Northern Front 
(including the Baltic Fleet) 7 and more than 21,000 on the 
Western Front. 8 They comprised roughly three-fourths of the 
Party forces in the army in the field (exclusive of the Caucasian 
Front) and received every possible assistance from the Party 
organisations in the immediate rear area (including Petrograd 
and Moscow), which had over 100,000 members. 

At these key fronts the Bolshevik Party had the most 
numerous contingent of experienced Party organisers, who 
enjoyed the absolute trust and affection of the soldiers and 
sailors. The RSDLP (B) Central Committee and its Military 
Committee maintained close contact with the Bolsheviks on 
the Northern and Western fronts. A large additional group of 
Bolshevik activists was sent to the Northern Front after the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee passed its decision on an up- 
rising. 

When the uprising began the Bolsheviks in the Baltic Meet 
and at the Northern Front had the backing of many soldiers' 
committees in the units and also of the Regional Committee of 
the Army, Fleet and Workers of Finland, the Army Committee 
of the 42nd Corps (Finland), the Baltic Fleet Central 
Committee, the 5th Army Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Soviet of Lettish Infantrymen. In the 12th 
Army of the Northern Front the SR-Menshevik Army Com- 
mittee was opposed by the Bolshevik-led Left bloc of revolu- 
tionary units in the army. 

On the eve of the armed uprising in Petrograd the Bolshe- 
viks in the 12th Army set up underground revolutionary- 
committees that were headed by the MRC of the area held by 
the 12th Army, which drew up a general plan of action. 9 The 
Estonian Territory MRC was formed in Revel. In the Baltic 
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Fleet the functions of the MRC were carried out by the 
Bolshevik-led Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet, and in 
Finland these functions were carried by the Regional Com- 
mittee and the Army Committee of the 42nd Corps. 

The Partv organisations of the Baltic Fleet and of the 
Northern and Western fronts were ready for action. A tele- 
gram sent to the RSDLP Central Committee on behalf of a 
conference of Bolsheviks of the 12th Army stated: "We are 
placing all our forces at the disposal of the CC and at its first 
signal shall obey the undivided will of the socialist proletariat 
of Russia and the International." 

The news that the armed uprising in the capital had ended 
victoriously was spread on all the fronts by telegraph, radio, 
the Bolshevik press and the many commissars appointed by 
the Petrograd MRC. The 2nd All -Russia Congress of Soviets, 
which passed historic decrees, notified the troops at the firing 
lines that in the armed forces power was vested in the autho- 
rised soldiers' revolutionary committees, and called for the for- 
mation of these committees in all units, the subordination of 
the officers to them and the maintenance of revolutionary 
order and stability of the fronts. The Congress decreed the 
replacement of the commissars of the deposed Provisional 
Government by commissars representing Soviet power. This 
was an act of great political importance, for it signified the 
genuine democratisation of the armed forces through the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This act 
was a crushing blow at the top Army Command and released 
the revolutionary energy of the soldiers at the firing lines. 

The victor}' of the uprising in Petrograd was enthusiastically 
welcomed at' all the fronts. The sailors of the Baltic Fleet and 
the soldiers of the Northern and Western fronts pledged to 
defend Soviet power. "The entire Baltic Fleet," the Bolshevik 
Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet proclaimed, "uncondi- 
tionally trusts and unquestioningly places itself under the 
authority of the new Soviet power, recognising it as the only 
legitimate power.... We shall give our strength and lives for all 
our demands." 10 "We are wholly and entirely with our 
brother soldiers, workers and peasants," the Bolshevik 
Military Organisation in the 12th Army declared on behalf of 
hundreds of thousands of troops. 11 "The entire revolutionary 
army supports the uprising and the power of the Soviets of 
Workers', Soldiers" and Peasants' Deputies," the Minsk news- 
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paper Zvezda wrote on November 1. 1917, reporting the 
mood of the soldiers on the Western Front. 

The Baltic Fleet resolutely supported the uprising. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Baltic Fleet, the Helsingfors Soviet, the 
Finland Regional Committee and the ships' and regimental 
committees met in an emergency meeting in the evening of 
October 24 and unanimously passed a resolution to support 
the Petrograd Soviet and MRC with all the means at their 
disposal in the struggle for the power of the Soviets. 12 The 
Kronstadt Soviet ordered the battleship Zarya svobody to Pet- 
rograd, alerted all the units and appointed commissars to the 
battleship Zarya svobody and to a combined detachment that 
was to be sent to the capital. 

In the night of October 24-25 the Central Committee of the 
Baltic Fleet, headed by the Bolshevik P. Y. Dybenko, 
ordered its commissars to take over the means of communica- 
tion and control the actions of the officers. Then, with the 
receipt of a signal from the Petrograd MRC, the dispatch of 
ships and combat detachments to the capital was started. 

The Bolshevik sailors firmly established revolutionary 
power in the fleet, subordinated the fleet command and head- 
quarters to that power, removed the commissars of the Provi- 
sional Government and placed under arrest all officers who 
were clearly sabotaging orders. All the means of communica- 
tion came under the control of the fleet's Central Committee. 
By October 26 the Estonian Territory MRC in Revel Region 
was in full control of the land forces and the ships in the Revel 
naval base. Wasting no time, the Bolsheviks sent to Petrograd 
combat and auxiliary ships of the Baltic Fleet, 13 thousands of 
sailors of the fleet, the 422nd Kolpinsky, 509th Gzhatsky, 
511th Sy'chevsky regiments, combined detachments of the 
428th Lodeinopolsky Regiment and other units from Finland, 
and also artillerymen, sappers and signallers, and a large 
quantity of armaments and ammunition.^ 4 

In the 12th Army, which was nearest to Petrograd, a bitter 
struggle broke out. The conciliatory- parties did everything they 
could to retain their positions in the army and send troops to 
help the Provisional Government at the critical moment. But 
on October 26 the Military Organisation of the 12th Army 
published an extra issue of the newspaper Okopny nabat in 
which the army was informed of the uprising, urged to support 
revolutionary Petrograd, maintain discipline and unity and act 
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only on instructions from the Military Organisation, which was 
in contact with the Petrograd MRC. On the same day the 
MRC of the 12th Army sector issued leaflets informing the 
troops that it had been formed and begun to function and 
called upon them to prevent a single punitive bayonet from 
being sent to Petrograd from the 12th Army and to halt any 
action in that direction by the counter-revolutionary centres. 15 
The railwaymen sided with the MRC and helped it to control 
the railways. 

The Bolshevik revolutionary committees in the 12th Army 
and also in Venden, Volmar, Yuriev and other major rear 
localities began to function openly, assuming control of the 
different headquarters, the officers, the means of communica- 
tion and the railway junctions. Organisation was on a partic- 
ularly high level in the Latvian regiments. The regimental 
and brigade revolutionary committees under the leadership of 
the Bolshevik Executive Committee of the United Soviet of 
Lettish Infantry Regiments and the Army MRC at once placed 
a 40.000-strong corps of Lettish infantrymen in defence of 
the power of the Soviets. The handful of officers who 
attempted to hinder this action were removed from their 
commands and replaced by men elected by the soldiers them- 
selves. 

The Mensheviks and the Right SRs decided to use the army 
congress, that opened in Venden on October 28, against the 
uprising. They took steps to have the delegates to the congress 
sent not by the soldiers, but by the committees that had not 
been re-elected for a long time. This gave them a large rep- 
resentation. The SR leader V. M. Chernov was invited to the 
congress. The Bolsheviks headed by the CC representative 
S. M. Nakhimson, an able organiser who was extremely popu- 
lar with the soldiers, likewise prepared for the congress. 
Speaking on the current situation Nakhimson informed the 
army congress of the revolutionary developments in Petrograd. 
Bolsheviks, who had been delegates to the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets, told the congress of the decrees signed by 
Lenin. The army Bolshevik organisation secured the passage 
of the Left bloc resolution by 248 votes to 243. However, no 
decision was taken by the congress on the key question of 
power. 16 The Bolsheviks proposed convening in the imme- 
diate future a congress of soldiers' representatives, who would 
really champion the interests of the troops. Temporarily, until 
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that congress was convened, they entered the Executive Com 
mittee of the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies elected at the armv 
congress. In this Soviet the Bolsheviks and the petty-bourgeois 
parties received 22 seats. 17 45 

Many members of the 12th Army Military Organisation 
sharply criticised the Bolsheviks for entering into a coalition 
with the conciliators, insisting that every effort had to be made 
to consummate the uprising and extend and deepen the work 
ot the MRC. 18 In fact this was exactly how the Military Orga- 
nisation acted immediately after the congress. Its representa- 
tives in the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies saw that the bloc had 
been a mistake and began preparing the soldiers for a new 
army congress. The coalition fell apart. 

Lenin did much to help the Bolsheviks of the 12th Armv 
correct their tactics. In early November he received K A 
Gains, a delegate to the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
who was leaving for the 12th Army, and told him that the 
revolutionary change in the army "had to be completed as 
speedily as possible and that the army had to support Petro- 
grad. Gaihs arrived in Venden as the emissary of the 12th 
Army sector and was co-opted into the army MRC 20 which 
took resolute measures to smash the counter-revolutionary 
centre m the army headquarters. 

The political attitude of the soldiers of the 12th Armv 
changed radically under the impact of the decrees passed by 
the 2nd Congress and printed in the Bolshevik newspapers. 
Delegations of Baltic sailors, sent by the RSDLP (B) Central 
Committee and the Petrograd MRC reinforced the Bolshevik 
influence in the 12th Army. This enabled the Military Organi- 
sation to purge the soldiers' committees and show the soldiers 
how they had been betrayed by the SRs and the Mensheviks. 

Acting on orders from the MRC, the Lettish and Sibe- 
rian infantrymen and a battalion of the Novoladozhsky Regi- 
ment under the overall command of A. G. Vasilyev, member 
of he Bureau of the Army Military Organisation, surrounded 
Valk and demanded that the army headquarters recognise the 
revolutionary power." Having no forces on which it could 
rely, the army headquarters submitted. At the army Congress 
that opened in Venden on November 14 the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries found they had not a leg to stand on. 
The Bolshevik victory in one of the largest armies stationed 
closest to Petrograd substantially strengthened Soviet power 
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and revolutionary Petrograd. The MRC of the 12th Army 
sector at once dispatched to the capital the 6th Tukum Latvi- 
an Regiment and a combined battalion consisting of troops 
from other Latvian regiments. 22 
In the other armies of the Northern Front the conciliatory 
ies and the top command were unable to offer the revolu- 
ary forces serious resistance and the situation was placed 
er control within virtually a few days. 
At the price of a huge effort the Bolsheviks gained control of 
Northern Front Headquarters in Pskov, which together 
General Headquarters was a serious threat to the revolu- 
tion. On the eve of the armed uprising an underground revolu- 
tionary committee was formed in Pskov consisting of V. L. 
Panyushkin (chairman) and B. P. Pozern, both of whom rep- 
resented the Party CC, and M. P. Usharnov, M. G. Ivanov 
and A. Ivanov, who headed the local Party organisation. 23 
On October 26, as soon as news was received of the uprising 
Petrograd, the Bolshevik faction in the Executive Com- 
ee of Soviets of the Northwestern region jointly with a 
resentative of the Petrograd Soviet secured the formation of 
the Northwestern Revolutionary Committee. 24 The latter 
body set about uniting the revolutionary forces of the Northern 
Front and the Northwestern region, but subversion by the 
' fencists and the vacillation of the Left SRs in effect 
aralysed these efforts. On the same day, at a sitting of the 
skov Soviet the Bolsheviks set up the Pskov MRC, which was 
tructed to prevent the Cossacks and shock troops from 
arching on Petrograd. 25 In the night of October 26-27 the 
xecutive Committee of Soviets of the Northwestern region 
" a decision, moved by the Bolsheviks, to control all the 
objectives in the town. The Pskov Party Committee, which 
ted nearly 300 Bolsheviks, mobilised all its forces to 
ort the MRC. Agitators worked day and night at the 
factories and in the garrison. The first issue of the Bolshevik 
newspaper Pskovsky nabat with the banner headline "All 
Power to the Soviets!" appeared on October 27. The Northern 
Front Headquarters was taken under control by the MRC 
commissars. 

A conference of 20 revolutionary committees, including the 
revolutionary committees of the 5th and 12th armies, Pskov, 
Revel, Valk, Yuricv, Vitebsk, Luga, Rezhitsa and Yamburg, 
opened in Pskov on November 6. "The military revolutionary 
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committees that have been speedily formed," stated the report 
on the conference, "have proved to be extremely energetic and 
viable. Linked with the regional committee, the dense network 
of these committees in the Northwestern region comprises a 
solid whole." 26 The conference unanimously adopted a direc- 
tive instructing the local revolutionary committees to hold new 
elections to the conciliator-controlled Soviets without delay, 
remove Mensheviks and SRs from all posts and convene uyezd 
and, where possible, gubernia congresses of Soviets at the 
earliest date. 

In this situation General Headquarters had, as early as 
November 1, to order a halt to the transfer of troops to Petro- 
grad. The Baltic Fleet and the Northern Front not only held up 
the counter-revolutionary forces sent to Petrograd, but also 
ensured the capital with powerful armed support. In this 
respect the experience of the Russian revolution is extremely 
instructive. A condition for success was the winning over of the 
soldiers of the fronts nearest to the capital. 

The 1 st Congress of Representatives of the Northern Front, at 
which the Bolsheviks predominated, opened in Pskov on 
November 28. Without hesitation it approved the decrees of 
Soviet power, drew up a plan for the democratisation of the 
army that had already been initiated by the soldiers, elected a 
Bolshevik Front Committee and decreed the institution of a 
collegial organ, the Front Directorate, to replace the com- 
mander-in-chief. 27 This spelled out the victory of the revolu- 
tion on the Northern Front. 

On the Western Front developments followed approximately 
the same pattern. There was a relatively large network of 
Bolshevik Party cells, an indication of this being that the 
Bolsheviks of 12 infantry divisions, 62 infantry regiments, 
three corps committees, two army Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies and over 70 special-purpose units were represented 
at the 2nd Northwestern Regional Conference of the 
RSDLP (B) in October 191 7. 28 An army Bolshevik organisa- 
tion had been formed in the 2nd Army as early as at the close 
of September. The Bolsheviks of all the armies of the front had 
representatives in the Northwestern Regional Party Committee 
and this ensured close liaison between the regional centre and 
the localities. The Northwestern Regional Committee linked 
up all the Bolshevik organisations of the front and united them 
with the working class of the proletarian centres and, above all, 
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0 f Byelorussia. This helped to form and consolidate the 
alliance of the revolutionary soldiers at the firing lines with the 
workers and the poorest sections of the peasants and facilitated 
the victory of the revolution at the front and in the region. 

The Northwestern Regional Committee of the RSDLP (B) 
had veteran Party cadres and was in constant contact with the 
Party CC. 

The uprising in Petrograd coincided with the soldiers' con- 
gresses in the various units of the front at which the soldiers 
expelled the Mensheviks and SRs, placed Bolsheviks at the 
head of committees and established revolutionary power. On 
October 25 the Petrograd MRC sent a telegram to Minsk, the 
political centre of the Western Front, stating that the armed 
uprising in the capital had been victorious. On instructions 
from the Northwestern Regional Committee of the 
RSDLP(B) and relying on the Red Guards and the revolu- 
tionary garrison, the Bolshevik Executive Committee of the 
Minsk Soviet proclaimed that it was the sole authority in the 
city. 29 The Bolsheviks released nearly 2,000 revolutionary 
soldiers from the jails and formed them into the 1st Revolu- 
tionary Regiment. They then seized the army's arms depots, 
distributed weapons to the garrison and the Red Guards and 
occupied all the key offices, including the Western Front 
Headquarters. 30 The MRC of the Western Front and region, 
headed by A. F. Myasnikov, Chairman of the Northwestern 
Regional Committee of the RSDLP (B), was formed of lead- 
ing officials of the Party Regional and Minsk committees. The 
RSDLP (B) Regional Committee activated the entire Bolshe- 
vik organisation in the region and enlisted the services of 
sympathisers to tell the workers, soldiers and peasants the truth 
about the revolution. 

The main task confronting the Western Front was to close 
access to Petrograd, Moscow and the entire Central Industrial 
Region to the counter-revolutionary forces. This task was 
being successfully carried out. The strong covering force de- 
ployed by the Bolsheviks in the rear of the Western Front linked 
U P with the covering force of the Northern Front. This enabled 
the proletarian centres to deal quickly with the Kerensky-Kras- 
nov forces near Petrograd, with the cadets in Moscow and with 
other whiteguard centres. 

Telegrams stating that the power of the Soviets would be 
Su Pported by all the forces of the front were sent by all the 
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units by telegraph, telephone, radio and messenger to the 
Northwestern Regional Committee of the RSDLP(B), the 
Minsk Soviet and the Petrograd MRC. On October 30 a con- 
gress of the Grenadier Corps, of which most of the delegates 
were soldiers from the trenches, voted for the power of the 
Soviets. 

'The Grenadier Corps," stated the resolution passed by the 
congress, "places its entire armed might at the disposal of the 
Petrograd Military-Revolutionary Committee and is prepared 
to act at any time to defend the power of the Soviets of 
Soldiers', Workers' and Peasants' Deputies. Greetings to the 
Government of People's Commissars. Warm greetings to 
Comrade Lenin, leader of the new revolution." 31 

However, the counter-revolution had no intention of surren- 
dering without a battle. It planned to seize Minsk, demolish the 
leading Bolshevik organs and, relying on the counter-revolu- 
tionary units, smash the revolutionary regiments. After setting 
up a Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution jointly 
with the conciliator parties, the Front Command decided to 
take action. On October 27 a Caucasian cavalry division was 
brought into the city. The Front Headquarters had nearly 
20,000 troops. 32 The forces of the MRC at the time amounted 
to about 5,000 troops. 33 In order to win time and draw up 
reinforcements from the front, the Regional Committee of the 
RSDLP(B) and the Minsk Soviet agreed to come to terms 
with the Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution, pro- 
vided no unit was sent from the front to Petrograd or Mos- 
cow. 34-35 

The counter-revolutionary generals and the conciliators now 
decided that they had a free hand. General Headquarters 
ordered the Western Front Command to move a cavalry 
brigade with artillery, units of the Kuban Cossack Division, a 
combined infantry detachment and armoured cars as quickly 
as possible to suppress the uprising in Moscow, and dispatch 
an armoured car detachment and other units to Petrograd. 36 
These forces found the road to Petrograd and Moscow 
blocked. On October 3 J the Western Front Headquarters 
reported to General Headquarters: "In all our non-operative 
actions our hands are tied." 37 

Operating in contact with the Bolsheviks of the rear area the 
Northwestern Regional Committee of the RSDLP(B) pre- 
vented the counter-revolutionary forces from moving to the 
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key proletarian centres and thereby rendered the revolution an 
immense service. The Cossacks and other shock forces were 
halted at Vitebsk, Orsha, Vyazma. Gzhatsk, Zhlobin, Gomel 
and other towns. 

Supported by the soldiers at the front, the regional MRC on 
November 2 arrested the commissar of the Provisional 
Government, dissolved the Committee for the Salvation of the 
Revolution and appointed its own commissar, S. Y. Shchu- 
kin, to the Front Headquarters. While ostensibly recognising the 
authority of the MRC, the Front Headquarters ignored its 
orders. This compelled the MRC to remove the front 
Commander-in-Chief General Baluyev and replace him with 
Ensign V. V. Kamenshchikov, a Bolshevik and member of 
the Regional Party Committee. 38 By that time the Bolsheviks 
had with revolutionary determination completed the purge of 
the top command of* all three of the front's armies. After 
thorough preparations by the Bolshevik organisations, rep- 
resentatives of the troops gathered at their army congresses. 
The Bolshevik organisations appointed their most experienced 
functionaries to direct these congresses. Moreover, the con- 
gresses were attended by delegates to the 2nd All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets, who had arrived from Petrograd with Lenin's 
Decrees on Peace and on Land. 

The party composition of these congresses showed that the 
predominance of the Mensheviks and SRs in the army, much 
less in the lower-echelon, committees had ended. Almost all 
the delegates at the congress of the 2nd Army were Bolsheviks, 
at the congress of the 10th Army the Bolsheviks comprised 
two-thirds of the delegates, and at the congress of the 3rd 
Army 155 of the 335 delegates with a casting vote were 
Bolsheviks. 39 

These congresses unanimously declared their solidarity with 
the October Revolution and elected Bolshevik army and 
military-revolutionary committees which were vested with all 
power in the armies concerned. 

The front congress that opened in Minsk on November 20 
consolidated the victory 7 of the revolution on the Western 
Front. Of the 714 delegates less than 50 represented the petty- 
bourgeois bloc. 40 The delegates unequivocally declared their 
support for the Soviet Government. The soldier-delegates were 
greeted by G. K. Orjonikidze and V. Volodarsky, who rep- 
resented the RSDLP(B) Central Committee and the All-Russia 
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Central Executive Committee. The congress passed the Bol- 
shevik-drafted resolutions on all the items on the agenda and 
declared that the troops of the front would back the policies of 
the Council of People's Commissars. It elected the Bolshevik 
A. F. Myasnikov front Commander-in-Chief. 41 

The quick and decisive victory of the revolution on the 
Northern and Western fronts was a major success of the 
Bolshevik Party. Emphasising this point, Lenin wrote: "Resis- 
tance on the part of the armed forces to the October Revolu- 
tion of the proletariat, to the winning of political power by the 
proletariat, was entirely out of the question, considering' that 
•the Bolsheviks had an enormous majority on the Northern and 
Western fronts, while on the other fronts,' far removed from the 
centre, the Bolsheviks had the time and opportunity to win the 
peasants away from the Socialist- Revolutionary Party." 42 

However, the revolution encountered fierce" resistance from 
the generals and the officers' corps. General Headquarters, 
located in Mogilev, was one of the strongest centres of this 
resistance. The Menshevik-SR Armed Forces Committee at 
General Headquarters circulated a series of provocative 
appeals on the various fronts. General Headquarters concen- 
trated the 3rd Cavalry and 1 7th and 22nd corps and also shock 
forces in the Nevel-Velikiye Luki- Vitebsk-Orsha area, poising 
them for an attack on Petrograd. Tt became the mustering 
centre of enemies of the revolution, where, sent by their respec- 
tive parties, leaders of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries endeavoured to form a counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment. 43 Their actions were inspired and encouraged by 
the military missions of the USA, Britain, France and 
Japan, which were openly interfering in Russia's internal 
affairs. 

The conspiracy at General Headquarters was placing the 
revolution in jeopardy. The Bolshevik Partv took steps to 
crush it. On November 7, on behalf of the Soviet Government 
Lenin instructed General N. N. Dukhonin, the acting Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to propose an armistice to all the belligerent 
powers in accordance with the relevant decision of the 2nd 
Congress of Soviets. Dukhonin refused to carry out this order, 
and the USA, Britain and France cynically demanded that 
Russia continue the war. This prompted the Soviet Govern- 
ment to remove Dukhonin and appoint Ensign N. V. Kry- 
lenko, a Bolshevik, in his place, and lodge a strong protest with 
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the Entente powers against their interference in the country's 
internal affairs. Lenin and Krylenko appealed by radio to all 
the troops of the revolutionary armed forces to smash the 
generals' conspiracy, take the cause of peace into their own 
hands and maintain the strictest revolutionary order at the 
firing lines. 44 

A wave of anger gripped the troops at the firing lines when 
they learned of the conspiracy. With the support of the revolu- 
tionary soldiers the Soviet Government acted with determina- 
tion to wipe out the counter-revolutionary nest at General 
Headquarters. 

Ensign Krylenko with a combined detachment of sailors 
from the Baltic Fleet and soldiers was sent to enforce the 
government's orders. The Bolshevik M. K. Ter-Arutyunyants 
was sent from Petrograd to the Western Front MRC with 
combat directives from the Soviet Government. 45 In line with 
these directives the Western Front MRC drew up a plan for the 
liquidation of General Headquarters. A Northern Detachment 
under R. I. Berzin was formed of units of the 3rd Army and 
the garrisons of Orsha, Vitebsk and other towns, and a 
Southern Detachment under Y. I. Lysyakov, member of the 
2nd Army MRC, was formed of units of the 2nd Army and the 
nearby garrisons. V. Fcyerabend, member of the 3rd Army 
MRC, went to the Mogilev garrison. Commissars were sent by 
the Party CC and the Petrograd MRC to the 3rd Cavalry and 
17th and 22nd corps, which were the mainstay of General 
Headquarters 46 With the help of the envoys from Petrograd 
the local Party organisations intensified their agitation among 
the troops. 

The ring of revolutionary forces around General Headquar- 
ters quickly tightened. The generals raved helplessly, demand- 
ing reinforcements, but these reinforcements never came. 
Together with the Entente military missions, the counter- 
revolutionary command made preparations to flee to Kiev, 
where they would have the protection of the Central Rada. But 
this was prevented by the revolutionary troops of the Mogilev 
garrison. 

A Bolshevik MRC was formed in Mogilev on November 18; 
it took over power and placed General Headquarters under its 
control. The combined detachment from Petrograd arrived in 
Mogilev on November 20. Dukhonin was arrested, but the 
angered soldiers overpowered the convoy and killed him. 
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General Headquarters came under the jurisdiction of the 
Soviet Government. 

By rendering the counter-revolutionary forces in the army 
leaderless and taking over the central apparatus of the armed 
forces command the Bolshevik Party greatly facilitated the 
revolutionary struggle of the soldiers on the other fronts that 
were more remote from the proletarian centres and where the 
struggle had become protracted. Immediately behind these 
fronts there were agrarian regions, where the Party forces and 
the proletariat were numerically small. This gave the petty- 
bourgeois parties wide scope. In alliance with them the 
bourgeois-nationalist parties of the Ukraine, Moldavia and the 
Transcaucasus savagely opposed the international unity of the 
soldiers in order to split them and prevent the establishment of 
Soviet power. 

But the revolution advanced inexorably to the remotest 
areas of Russia. The soldiers quickly learned of the decrees of 
the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, notably the Decrees 
on Peace and Land, and the Bolsheviks rallied the support of 
huge numbers of soldiers. 

On the eve of the October uprising the Party organisations 
of the armies of the Southwestern Front were' united by the 
Front Bureau, which operated under the leadership of the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee and of the Southwestern 
Regional Committee in Kiev. On the Rumanian Front there 
was a Bolshevik Party organisation only in the 8th Army on 
the eve of the uprising. In the other armies, organisations in 
which the Mensheviks were represented were still functioning, 
but independent Bolshevik cells were being formed. On the 
Caucasian Front the Bolshevik military organisations at the 
firing lines and in the rear were united by the provisional terri- 
torial bureau that was set up in October 1917 at the Caucasian 
Bolshevik Territorial Committee. It was headed by 
G. N. Korganov, who was subsequently one of the commis- 
sars of the Baku Commune. 

Directed by the RSDLP(B) Central Committee, the South- 
western Regional, the Caucasian Territorial and the Kiev, 
Odessa, Tiflis, Baku and other Bolshevik committees of the 
rear areas steadily intensified their assistance to the Bolsheviks 
on the southern fronts. Scores of tested commissars, emissaries 
and agitators, delegates to the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets, sailors of the revolutionary Baltic Fleet and revolu- 
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tionary soldiers of the Petrograd garrison were sent to the 
Southwestern, Rumanian and Caucasian fronts bv the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee. 

At the close of October the Caucasian Territorial Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP(B) convened a conference of military or- 
ganisations in Tiflis. The conference warmly welcomed the vic- 
tory of the socialist revolution, adopted a message of greetings 
to the leader of the revolution Lenin and mapped out a plan 
for the stepped up formation of Party cells in units of the 
Caucasian Front and rear garrisons and for intensified Bolshe- 
vik agitation. On October 27 the Bureau of Military Organisa- 
tions issued a message to the revolutionary soldiers, which 
stated: "Our battle cry is: Assistance to Revolutionary Petro- 
grad! Not a single rifle, not a single machine-gun, not a single 
cannon must be lost. You are to obey no order on disarma- 
ment or disbandment... All bayonets^ all cartridges, all ma- 
chine-guns and all cannon shall be trained against the enemies 
of the revolution." 47 

On the Rumanian Front the Bolsheviks withdrew from the 
mixed organisations and formed independent centres in the 
armies and a front committee. Energetic steps were initiated 
for the convocation of army and front conferences. 48 

On this front, too, the army Party conferences held in 
November showed that the Party membership was growing 
quickly. A conference of the Bolsheviks of the Rumanian 
Front, attended by nearly 200 delegates from the different 
units, 49 was held in Kishinev on November 28-30. The Party 
CC and the Petrograd MRC sent a group of Baltic Fleet sailors 
as their representatives. 50 At this conference the keynote was 
total support for the RSDLP(B) Central Committee and the 
Council of People's Commissars. The Bolshevik Front Com- 
mittee, elected at the conference, and the army Bol- 
shevik organisations headed the revolution on the Rumanian 
Front. 

On the Southwestern Front the Bolsheviks of the 2nd Guards 
Corps were the first to take over power. On November 1, with 
me participation of I. P. Vasyanin, 7th Army Commissar, 
w no arrived from Petrograd, they formed a Military-Revolu- 
tionary Committee, 51 which look over control of the Front's 
means of communication. Then followed the formation of 
military-revolutionary committees in the other units. In the 
regiments, divisions and corps the soldiers expelled the 
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Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks from the com- 
mittees and elected Bolsheviks to replace them. 

The days of the conciliators in the front committee were 
likewise numbered. An extraordinary front congress was sched- 
uled to be held in Berdichev on November 18. The Menshe- 
viks and SRs did all they could to direct it against Soviet 
power. The Front Bureau requested assistance from the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee and the Southwestern 
Regional Committee of the RSDLP(B). The Party CC and the 
Regional Committee responded by sending representatives to 
the congress. 

Of the 658 delegates with a casting vote, about 270 52 were 
Bolsheviks, 213 were Socialist- Revolutionaries (including 50 
Left SRs) and 47 were Mensheviks. 5 3 Of the soldiers' 
mandates brought to the congress, 150 were for Soviet power 
and 102 demanded a ''homogeneous socialist" power, 
although on many issues they coincided with the Bolshevik 
mandates. 54 Six days of bitter debate did not resolve the main 
issue, that of power. Here a negative role was played by the 
Left SRs, who tended to come to terms with the Right SRs and 
the Mensheviks. However, relying on the will of the soldiers, 
which was clearly expressed in the mandates, the Bolsheviks 
secured the formation of a Military-Revolutionary Committee 
that was to function until the next congress. This committee 
consisted of 18 Bolsheviks, five Left SRs, nine Right SRs, two 
Mensheviks and one non-partisan.-" 55 

On November 26 the front MRC, headed by the Bolshevik 
G. V. Razzhivin, issued its Order No. 1, which stated that 
the highest organ of power in the country was the Council of 
People's Commissars, and at the front that organ was the 
MRC, which took its orders from the Council of People's 
Commissars. 56 The revolution thus triumphed on the South- 
western Front, thereby rendering the people of the Ukraine 
considerable assistance in establishing the power of the Soviets 
in a vast area adjoining the front. 

The revolution then triumphed on the Rumanian Front, 
although the influence of the SRs and Mensheviks was still 
very strong and the situation was complicated by the 
bourgeois-nationalist forces actively operating in this region. 
As soon as news of the uprising in the capital was received, the 
front headquarters and the conciliator committees began form- 
ing a combined punitive division which they planned to send 
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to Kerensky's assistance. This was initiated on October 31 by 
an emergency front congress (where most of the delegates were 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), which passed a 
resolution condemning the armed uprising in Petrograd and 
approving the idea of sending a punitive division to help the 
Provisional Government. But when the actual formation of 
this division was started it was found that the sending of troops 
to Petrograd might provoke an explosion of anger among the 
soldiers that would sweep away both the headquarters and the 
conciliator committees. With revolutionary enthusiasm run- 
ning high among the soldiers, the SR-Menshevik committees 
had to think of saving not the Provisional Government but 
themselves. 

Revolutionary feeling mounted throughout the Rumanian 
Front. This was eloquently demonstrated in November and 
December during the unit conferences, at which the Menshe- 
viks and Socialist- Revolutionaries suffered one setback after 
another. At all these conferences the Bolsheviks, acting in a 
bloc with the Left SRs, ensured the adoption of their resolu- 
tions. The soldiers elected Bolsheviks and Left SRs to head the 
army and military-revolutionary committees. The Bolshevik 
Front Committee started to lay the ground for doing away with 
the main counter-revolutionary centre — the Front I leadquarters 
and the conciliator front "Revolutionary Committee" in Jassy. 
On December 2 the Bolshevik Committee which arrived in 
Jassy from Kishinev, convened a conference of representatives 
of the executive committees of the Jassy and Sokoly garrisons, 
the 4th Army Committee, the Odessa Committee of the 
RSDLP(B), and the representative of the Council of People's 
Commissars Reison, who had arrived to take up his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Commissar of the Rumanian Front. 57 The 
front MRC was elected at this conference. At the same time, 
acceding to the demand of the MRC the SR-Menshevik ••Rev- 
olutionary Committee" ceased to function. On December 3 
the front MRC informed the troops and the Council of 
People's Commissars that Soviet power had been established 
on the Rumanian Front. 58 S. G. Roshal, Commissar of the 
Rumanian Front who became chairman of the MRC, arrived 
from Petrograd on December 6. 

A congress of representatives of the Rumanian Front and 
Odessa Region opened in Odessa on December 10. The con- 
gress warmly welcomed the revolutionary acts of the Soviet 
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Government, stigmatised the treachery of the SR-Menshevik 
Rumcherod,* and elected a new leading organ for the front 
and the region with the Bolshevik V. G. Yudovsky at its 
head. 

On the Caucasian Front developments followed approxi- 
mately the same pattern. In Tiflis, after the thorough prepar- 
atory work by the Bolshevik military organisations and the 
Caucasian Territorial Committee of the RSDLP(B), the 2nd 
Territorial Congress of the Caucasian Army opened on 
December 10. The Bolshevik faction was led by Central 
Committee member S. G. Shaumyan. Together with the Left 
SRs, the Bolsheviks were in the majority at the congress. The 
resolution that was passed recognised the authority of the 
Council of People's Commissars, approved the decrees of the 
2nd All- Russia Congress of Soviets and emphatically 
denounced the policies of the Mensheviks and the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. The congress rejected the claims to 
power of the counter-revolutionary Transcaucasian Commis- 
sariat and elected a new Territorial Council of the Caucasian 
Army, in which 52 of the 100 seats went to the Left bloc. S9 In 
its message to the Soviet Government on behalf of the revolu- 
tionary soldiers, the congress stated that it was extending its 
hand in solidarity with the workers and soldiers of all Russia 
across the tall peaks of the Caucasus and over the head of the 
raging counter-revolutionary element in the Northern Cau- 
casus. 

But this did not mark the end of the struggle between the 
revolution and the counter-revolution. The top army com- 
mand and their menials — the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries, and the bourgeois nationalists of the Ukraine, Mol- 
davia and Transcaucasia, and the Rumanian reaction- 
aries — united against Soviet power. These counter-revolu- 
tionary forces had the backing of US, British and French impe- 
rialism. The Entente military missions moved to Kiev from 
General Headquarters at the close of November. 60-61 A US 
diplomat, the British Consul in Odessa and a French general 
as representatives of their respective governments to the Cen- 
tral Rada, also arrived in Kiev in a hurry. In Jassy there were 



* Rumcherod — Fxccutive Committee of the Soviet of Soldiers', Sail- 
ors', Workers' and Peasants' Deputies of the Rumanian Front, the 
Black Sea Fleet and the Odessa Military District. 
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American, British and French representatives and also military 
missions: the American mission was headed by Colonel Boyle, 
and the French mission by General H. Berthelot. 62 Acting on 
instructions from their governments they took a direct hand in 
the counter-revolutionary conspiracy. At their instigation and 
with their support the Ukrainian Rada and the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat seized power in the Ukraine and Transcaucasia, 
cut the Southwestern, Rumanian and Caucasian fronts off 
from Soviet Russia, blocked the supply of food to hundreds of 
thousands of troops and demanded that they down arms. With 
the approval of the British, French and US imperialists, the 
Moldavian bourgeois-nationalist "Sfatul-tscrii" (Council of 
the Land), the Rumanian Front Headquarters and the Ruma- 
nian Royal Government sent Rumanian troops to occupy Bes- 
sarabia and disarm the soldiers who had recognised the power 
of the Soviets. "I", General D. G. Shcherbachev, Rumanian 
Front Commander, cynically admitted, "worked in full accord 
with the ambassadors of the Entente powers on all the main 
political issues." 63 The nationalists S. V. Petlyura and 
M. S. Grushevsky in the Ukraine and ringleaders of the 
nationalist counter-revolution in other areas also acted in com- 
plete unanimity with these envoys. 

The enemies of Soviet power planned to crush the revolution. 
They conducted nationalistic agitation in an effort to destroy 
the internationalist unity of the soldiers, a unity moulded by 
the Bolsheviks, split the army into national contingents, sow 
dissension among them, disorganise the front and place the 
incipient Soviet power before the threat of a German invasion. 
On the Northern and Western fronts these attempts were 
quickly and resolutely cut short. But on the Southwestern and 
Rumanian fronts a bitter armed struggle broke out between 
the forces of the revolution and the counter-revolution in 
December 1917. In Rovno the Petlyura forces raided the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Special Army, took some of 
its members into custody and made off with the army funds. In 
Starokonstantinov they seized the headquarters of the 11th 
Army and arrested some members of the army MRC. In 
Berdichev, too, the headquarters of the Southwestern Front 
was captured and some members of the front MRC were 
arrested. Members of the 8th Army were arrested in Mogilev- 
Podolsky with the assistance of Cossacks. The Soviet of 
Soldiers' Deputies in the 9th Army was dissolved. In the 4th 
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Army the elected army commander and many Bolsheviks were 
arrested, and in Jassy and Sokoly members of the Rumanian 
Front MRC and a number of other leading Party officials were 
imprisoned. Similar acts were perpetrated by the nationalist 
forces in the Caucasus. 

The representative of the French Government in Kiev pub- 
licly approved these actions of the counter-revolutionary Cen- 
tral Rada. 64 In Jassy the Entente representatives took a direct 
part in organising the bandit raids on the Bolshevik centres on 
the front. 65 In the Caucasus the American Consul F. Smith 
and the British General O. B. S. Shore helped to organise 
the brutal shooting of soldiers by gangs of the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat in January 1918 at Shamkhor, Dallyar, Yelisa- 
vetpol and other places. 66 

The struggle for power continued. At the close of February 
1918, after heavy fighting, soldiers of the Southwestern Front 
cleared the western bank of the Dnieper almost entirely of the 
Petlyura forces and helped the troops of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Government to take Kiev and depose the Central Rada. 

The 8th Army of the Rumanian Front likewise repulsed the 
onslaught of the Petlyura forces and restored revolutionary 
power in its rear area. The 18th and 40th corps of the 9th 
Army fought their way to this area. Some units of the 4th and 
6th armies, who found their position untenable after heavy 
fighting with the Rumanian interventionists and whiteguards, 
crossed the frontier and were interned by Austrian and 
German troops. Other units of these armies broke through to 
the Odessa-Tiraspol area, where they linked up with the 1st 
Revolutionary Army sent from Kiev by the Soviet Government 
to the assistance of soldiers of the Rumanian Front and hero- 
ically fought the Rumanian invaders. After a series of battles 
Rumania was compelled to sign an agreement on the evacua- 
tion of her forces from Bessarabia. 

On the Caucasian Front, some revolutionary units moved to 
the vicinity of Baku where they took part in the heroic defence 
of the Baku Commune. Other units battled their way to the 
Northern Caucasus, where they fought for Soviet power in the 
Kuban and Black Sea area. 

The democratisation of the armed forces proceeded apace in 
the course of the revolution at the front. This sprang from the 
very nature of the socialist revolution. Its main objective was 
to remove the exploiting classes from the leadership of the 
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armed forces and use the army to consolidate Soviet power. In 
the course of November and December 1917 the counter- 
revolutionary generals and officers were removed and replaced 
by elective commanders. Many corps, divisions and regiments 
came under the command of revolutionary soldiers and junior 
officers who enjoyed the trust of the troops. Moreover, the 
Bolshevik Party used loyal officers to head the armed forces. 

In the decrees On Equal Rights for All Servicemen and On 
the Elective Principle and Organisation of the Command in 
Armed Forces, passed by the Council of People's Commissars 
on December 15, 1917, it was stated that the "Armed Forces, 
serving the will of the working people, are subordinated to the 
highest spokesman of this will — the Council of People's Com- 
missars" and that "all the authority in each military unit and 
formation shall be vested in the corresponding soldiers' com- 
mittees and Soviets." 67 These decrees released the troops from 
subordination to the reactionary command and placed them in 
the service of Soviet power. 

The most conscious, disciplined and revolutionary segments 
of the soldiers and sailors were selected by the Bolshevik 
military organisations for the suppression of the internal 
counter-revolutionary centres. Many of these troops joined the 
Red Guards to defend the gains of the October Revolution. As 
a result the bourgeoisie and the landowners were deprived of 
one of their key weapons, the army, and the socialist revolu- 
tion, received the armed force that together with the workers' 
Red Guards was able speedily to suppress the anti-Soviet 
revolts of the reactionaries and consolidate Soviet power. 

Thanks to the colossal efforts of the Bolshevik Party the 
armed forces became a fine school of internationalist educa- 
tion for millions of soldiers. The revolutionary soldiers and 
sailors supported the workers and peasants of Estonia, Latvia, 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Moldavia and the Caucasus in their 
struggle to set up Soviet power, expose bourgeois nationalism 
and great-power chauvinism and firmly establish the principles 
of proletarian internationalism. 

With the aid of their military organisations the Bolsheviks 
Popularised revolutionary ideas among the soldiers of the Ger- 
man and Austro- Hungarian armies. The Bolsheviks, partic- 
ularly after the October Revolution, turned the fraternisation 
at the firing lines into a huge peace conference that struck a 
telling blow at the imperialist camp's chauvinism and greatly 
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advanced the cause of international proletarian solidarity. This 
expedited the maturing of the revolution in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Bolshevik agitation, General Max Hoff- 
mann, the German Chief-of- Staff of the Eastern Front, 
admitted, had "fatal consequences" for German imperial- 
ism. 68 

When the demobilisation of the old armed forces was started 
at the close of 1917, the Bolshevik military organisations 
helped to enlist the most politically-conscious and com- 
batworthy soldiers into the new, Red Army. By the beginning 
of 1918 "the Northern Front had given 24,000 soldiers, the 
Western Front 15, 000, 69 and the Caucasian Front nearly 
10,000. Most of the Baku Commune's 18,000 strong army 
consisted of soldiers from the Caucasian Front. 70 Some of the 
Bolshevik-minded units joined the Red Army almost to a man. 

The revolution's victory at the fronts was of exceptional 
importance for the establishment of Soviet power throughout 
Russia, particularly in the countryside. Millions of demobilised 
soldiers, who had gone through a school of revolutionary 
struggle in the armed forces, dispersed throughout the country 
as agitators and fighters for Soviet power. Upon their return to 
their home villages, the soldiers and sailors, most of whom 
were working peasants themselves, played a large role in 
rallying the peasant masses round the working class. That was 
why in March 1918 Lenin declared that Soviet organisations 
"only now, when the soldiers have returned from the front, 
have reached the remotest villages". 71 The experience of the 
October Revolution convincingly bore out the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist proposition that the winning over of the armed forces by the 
proletariat and its Party is the prime condition for the victory 
of the socialist revolution. 



2. POWER IS ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT RUSSIA 

The balance of strength in Russia changed fundamentally 
when the mass of the soldiers sided with the revolution. The 
alliance of the working class with the poorest sections of the 
peasants, an alliance for which the Bolsheviks had worked for 
a long time, was further strengthened. Writing of this period, 
Lenin rioted that "we achieved victory with extraordinary ease 
precisely because the fruit had ripened, because the masses 
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had already gone through the experience of collaboration with 
the bourgeoisie. Our slogan 'AH Power to the Soviets', which 
the masses had tested in practice by long historical experience, 
had become part of their flesh and blood." 72 

The revolution's procession was a triumphal march, but it 
spread in a multitude of ways. 

The workers and the poorest sections of the peasants, espe- 
cially in the central gubernias, were in the vanguard of the 
struggle for the establishment of Soviet power in multinational 
Russia. The bulk of the working class and most of the 
Bolshevik forces were in these gubernias. Besides Petrograd, 
Moscow, the Central Industrial Region, part of the Ukraine! 
the Baltic area, Baku and the industrial Urals there were huge 
agricultural regions and the vast, sparsely populated expanses 
of Siberia and the Far Eastern regions, where agricultural 
production predominated, in individual areas there was a wide 
spectrum of socio-economic relations. In the central regions 
ihc population was mainly Russian. But there were people of 
other nationalities, some of which comprised compact groups 
in the Volga area, the Urals, the North and the Northern 
Caucasus. Consequently, the struggle for the October Revolu- 
tion in the localities had its own specifics. However, there, too, 
the struggle proceeded in accordance with the general laws of 
the socialist revolution. 

The regions with the highest level of industrialisation were 
Petrograd and its environs and the gubernias adjoining Mos- 
cow, which in 1913 accounted for nearly 40 per cent of 
Russia's industrial product. These regions had a large proletar- 
iat. In the Central Industrial Region and Petrograd Gubernia 
the factories registered with the Factory Inspectorate employed 
nearly 1.300.000 workers, i.e.. over half of the industrial 
workers in Russia. 73 

But even there the peasant population predominated, while 
some gubernias were entirely agrarian. These were Smolensk, 
Kaluga, Ryazan, Kursk, Voronezh, Tambov, Novgorod, 
Pskov, Penza, Arkhangelsk and Vologda gubernias and most 
of the Volga country. In these gubernias the workers were 
scattered chiefly among small, primitive enterprises, that in 
roany cascs operated only seasonally. A large proportion of 
the workers in these gubernias, as in the industrial gubernias, 
came from peasant families in the adjoining villages and still 
had strong ties with agriculture. True, even in the agrarian 
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regions of the European part of Russia there were large indus- 
trial centres with considerable numbers of workers (Bryansk, 
Samara, Tsaritsvn, Kazan and other cities). 

In Central Russia the population contained a larger percent- 
age of workers than in other regions. The existence of rela- 
tively large proletarian forces was the main condition turning 
this part of Russia into the base of the socialist revolution. 
Here the revolutionary proletariat had the unswerving support 
of the poorest peasants, who comprised the overwhelming 
majority of the rural population. In 25 central gubcrnias 28.7 
per cent of the peasant households were horseless, 47.6 per 
cent owned one horse, 11.5 per cent had no seeds for their 
land, and 79.6 per cent could afford to sow only from one to 
eight dessiatines of land. 74 which was clearly not enough to 
support a family. As in all other parts of the country, the prole- 
tariat and the village poor were the principal social forces that 
decided the successful outcome of the struggle for the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power. 

Tn this struggle the alliance of the workers and village poor 
was opposed by the bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeois par- 
ties. Together with the reactionary command of the local garri- 
sons, the Committees for Public Security and the Committees 
for the Salvation of the Motherland and the Revolution, set up 
by the enemies of the revolution in a number of cities, were 
usually the main centres opposed to Soviet power in the loca- 
lities and the organisers of the struggle against the socialist 
revolution. 

In Central Russia, due to the homogeneous national compo- 
sition of the population, the socialist revolution did not, as a 
rule, encounter serious resistance from the bourgeois national- 
ists and did not experience the difficulties it had to contend 
with in the non-Russian areas. The national composition was 
most markedly heterogeneous in the Lower and Middle Volga 
areas and also in the North. This complicated the struggle for 
the socialist revolution in these areas, while the resistance of 
the bourgeois-nationalist elements created additional diffi- 
culties. The most important conditions for the speedy victory 
of the socialist revolution were the existence of Bolshevik organ- 
isations and their unity, organisation and links with the urban 
and rural working masses. 

In Moscow and the gnbernias of the Central Industrial Regi- 
on, united by the Moscow Regional Bureau of the RSDLP(B), 
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there were 70,000 Bolsheviks, 7S the Samara Partv organisation 
had 4,000 members, 76 and in Saratov there were nearly 3,600 
Bolsheviks. 77 However, in some gubernias the Bolshevik 
organisations were still numerically small. For instance, there 
were only a little over 100 Bolsheviks 78 in Astrakhan and 
approximately the same number in Simbirsk and Penza. 

In some gubernias there were ramified networks of local 
organisations uniting the Communists at factories, in military 
units and in urban and rural districts. Most of the Bolshevik 
cadres were in the large cities and industrial centres. In the 
countryside and small towns considerable influence, partic- 
ularly among the peasants, was enjoyed by the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries. 

However, on the eve of the October Revolution Bolshevik 
influence was growing steadily in the countryside as well. 
Bolshevik organisations sprang up in some uyezds and volosts, 
particularly in the industrial regions. It is estimated that in 
September and October 1917 Party cells were formed in at 
least 30 villages in only seven gubernias situated near Moscow. 
But the Bolshevisation of the countryside gathered momentum 
after the October armed uprising in Pctrograd simultaneously 
with the establishment of Soviet power in the villages and 
hamlets. 

In preparing the masses for the socialist revolution the 
Bolsheviks strengthened their influence in the various organi- 
sations of the working people. By October 1917 the trade 
unions, the soldiers" committees, the youth leagues and many 
Soviets had become the mainstay of the Bolshevik Party and 
supported the demand for the transfer of all power to the 
Soviets. Of the 140 Soviets of the European part of Russia 
which in the questionnaire of the Bolshevik faction at the 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets stated their attitude to the 
question of power, 108 declared themselves in favour of the 
transfer of power to the Soviets, 21 were for a "democratic 
Power" and only 11 were for a "coalition government". 79 By 
fhe time the October Revolution broke out the Bolsheviks were 
•n leading positions in the Soviets of most of the industrial and 
'arge cities. Following the example of Petrograd, these Soviets 
sel up military-revolutionary committees as the organisational 
centres of the struggle for the establishment and consolidation 
ot Soviet power. In the Nizhny Novgorod, Kursk, Arkhan- 
gelsk, Smolensk, Tambov, Tula and some other gubernia 
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Soviets, where prior to the October uprising the Bolsheviks were 
not predominant, the struggle for Soviet power was aggravated. 

In Central Russia by October 1917 the Bolsheviks had the 
support not only of the working class and half of the army, but 
also of a substantial segment of the working peasants. Some 
idea of this support is given by the results of the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly soon after the armed uprising in Petro- 
grad. While in the country as a whole the Bolsheviks polled 25 
per cent of the votes, in Central Russia they polled a higher 
percentage. For instance, in the Northern region, which 
embraced Arkhangelsk, Vologda, Petrograd, Novgorod, Pskov 
and Livonia gubcrnias, the Bolsheviks polled 40 per cent of 
the votes, and in the Central Industrial Region (Vladimir, 
Kostroma, Moscow, Nizhny Novgorod, Ryazan, Tula, Tver 
and Yaroslavl gubcrnias) they received 44 per cent of the 
votes. In individual gubcrnias the percentage was even higher: 
50 per cent in Petrograd Gubernia, 56 per cent in Moscow 
Gubcrnia, 54 per cent in Tver Gubernia, 56 per cent in 
Vladimir Gubernia, 80 46 per cent in Tula Gubernia, 55 per 
cent in Smolensk Gubernia, 40 per cent in Kostroma Gubernia 
and 38.5 per cent in Yaroslavl Gubernia. 81 In these regions 
the Party of Constitutional-Democrats, the leading party of the 
bourgeoisie, likewise received more votes than in any other 
region. In the Northern region it received 13 per cent of the 
total votes, and in the Central Industrial Region 10 per cent of 
the total. 82 T-enin wrote that "in those centres, the class 
struggle was most acute. It was there that the main forces of 
the bourgeoisie were concentrated and there, only there, could 
the proletariat defeat the bourgeoisie". 83 

Much fewer votes were polled by the Bolsheviks in the 
agrarian regions of Central Russia. 

The presence of revolutionary armed forces was a major 
factor in establishing Soviet power in the various regions. As 
we have already noted, prior and during the October uprising 
the Bolsheviks concentrated on forming Red Guards detach- 
ments, whose numerical strength during the uprising reached 
approximately 200,000. There were, for instance, over 1,000 
Red Guards in Nizhny Novgorod, 2,600 in Saratov, between 
400 and 500 in Yaroslavl and over 500 in Astrakhan. 84 
During the struggle for Soviet power the numerical strength of 
the Red Guards grew, and they formed the backbone of the 
armed forces of the socialist revolution. 



A large role in the revolutionary events was played by 
soldiers of the rear garrisons, who acted in alliance with the 
working class under Bolshevik leadership. There were garri- 
sons in almost all the large cities. On the eve of the October 
uprising the reserve regiments of the Moscow Military District, 
which territorially almost coincided with the Central Industrial 
Region, had over 292,000 soldiers, i.e., more than one-third of 
the personnel of all the militarv districts in Russia. 85 There 
were 60,000 soldiers in Kazan, 30.000 in Saratov, 51,000 in 
Samara and 30,000 in Ufa. 86 

To a large extent the course and outcome of the socialist 
revolution depended on whom the soldiers supported. Bolshe- 
vik military organisations, rallying the soldiers round the work- 
ing class, had been formed in almost all the proletarian 
centres by October 1917. Together with the Red Guards, these 
soldiers were the main military force of the socialist revolution. 

The historic decisions of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets and the first decrees and resolutions of the Soviet 
Government showed the working people ol town and country- 
side the aims of the Bolshevik Parly and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The very first revolutionary reforms put into effect by 
the victorious proletariat drew to their side millions throughout 
the country. "'From the very outset," Lenin wrote, "we gave 
the ordinary workers and peasants an idea of our policy in 
the form of decrees. The result was the enormous confi- 
dence we enjoyed and now enjoy among the masses of the 
people." 87 ' 

News of the triumphant revolution in Petrograd and of the 
decisions passed by the 2nd Congress of Soviets reached the 
most remote parts of the country and inspired the working 
people to fight for Soviet power. The Bolshevik Party CC 
maintained uninterrupted contact with Party organisations and 
individual Bolsheviks working in the localities, keeping them 
abreast of the most important political and practical problems 
of the revolution. 

The department for localities, set up by the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee, sent several thousand emis- 
saries to the various localities, where they did much to mobilise 
the revolutionary forces. For these missions the Party CC and 
the Council of People's Commissars deputised people who had 
been tested in the revolutionary struggle, a large number of 
whom were workers from Petrograd. In the period from 
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October 1917 to March 1918 nearly 15,000 Bolshevik agita- 
tors were sent to the provinces from Petrograd alone. 88 

The Petrograd MRC likewise played a large role in mobi- 
lising the masses in the provinces. In the period from October 
29 to November 24 it had 29 sittings, at which it considered 
the course of the struggle for Soviet power in 45 cities and 
districts of Russia. 89 

In early November 1917 the Petrograd MRC formed an 
agitation commission to organise the sending of agitators to all 
parts of Russia. This commission directed nearly 800 agitators 
and instructors to the various localities. 

Much was done in the way of spreading the truth about the 
revolution by delegates sent from the localities to Petrograd, to 
the Party CC and to Lenin personally. They were given the 
facts about the revolutionary developments and about many of 
the issues confronting the revolution. Between October 1917 
and February 1918 some 1,500 delegates from the localities 
were received at the Bolshevik Party CC. 90 In the same period 
the Military Department of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee received 1,637 delegations, not counting individual 
representatives, while the Peasant Messenger Section of the 
ARCEC received nearly 1,800 peasant messengers during only 
the first three months of 1918. 91 

The delegates arriving in Petrograd were received by leading 
Party and Government officials, who answered their questions 
and gave them whatever advice they needed and practical 
assistance. 

The Bolshevik press contributed to informing the working 
people of the victory of the socialist revolution and of the 
historic decrees promulgated by the Soviet Government. Over 
100,000 copies of Pravda and 40,000 copies of Derevenskaya 
bednora were circulated throughout the country every day. 
Newspapers were published also by the gubernia and uyezd 
Party organisations in the European part of Russia. At the 
beginning of 1918 the Party and government bodies were 
publishing a total of 884 newspapers and 753 journals. 92 

The assistance received by the local revolutionary forces 
from the centre contributed immensely to the success of the 
struggle for Soviet power throughout the country. But it would 
not have been so effective had it not been supported by the 
working people in the localities. 

In many cities of Russia the local Soviets, in which Bolshe- 
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viks predominated, exercised real authority even before the 
October armed uprising in Petrograd. These were the Soviets 
in the industrial cities and townships of the Moscow area, 
Ivanovo- Voznesensk, Kostroma, Tver, Kazan, Bryansk, 
Yaroslavl, Rybinsk, Syzran, Ryazan, Vladimir and other cities. 
The proclamation of Soviet power legalised and consolidated 
their position as authorised organs of power. 

However, there were many Soviets in Russia in which even 
after the revolution in Petrograd and Moscow the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries continued to predominate, and 
the Bolsheviks had to wage an unremitting struggle against 
them. This was the situation in the Soviets of Nizhny Novgo- 
rod, Kursk, Arkhangelsk, Smolensk, Tambov, Tula, Simbirsk, 
Penza and some other cities. But under the impact of 
Bolshevik propaganda and the first decrees of the Soviet 
Government and with the assistance of envoys of the proletar- 
iat from the centre the people quickly freed themselves from 
the influence of the conciliators and established Soviet power. 
During the very first week after the victory in Petrograd Soviet 
power was established in 17 and, within a month, in 28 
gubernia centres and practically in all the industrial centres. 93 
The establishment of Soviet power in localities where the 
Soviets were not Bolshevik was usually preceded by new elec- 
tions to the Soviets and the expulsion from them of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. This may be illus- 
trated with the way the struggle for the power of the Soviets 
proceeded in Tula Gubernia. In 1917 the gubernia had some 
370 industrial enterprises employing 70.000 workers. 94 The 
Mensheviks enjoyed appreciable influence among these work- 
ers, and this situation persisted for some time even after the 
uprising triumphed in Petrograd and power had passed to the 
Soviets in some cities of Central Russia; this was due to errors 
committed by the leaders of the Bolshevik organisation in Tula 
and also to the fact that during the war the composition of the 
Tula workers had undergone considerable changes. Shopkeep- 
ers, kulaks and other petty-bourgeois elements sought 
employment at the Tula munitions factories in order to escape 
conscription into the armed forces. Moreover, at these fac- 
tories there was a large segment of highly paid, privileged 
workers. 

In Tula Gubernia there were about 1.500 Bolsheviks and 
2,330 Mensheviks in October 1917. 9 * The SR organisation in 
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that city had a. fighting detachment. In the Soviet of Workers' 
and the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies the majority of the seats 
were held by the Mensheviks and SRs. 

On October 26, upon receipt of the news that the armed 
uprising in Petrograd had triumphed, the Tula Bolsheviks con- 
vened the Party activists in the city and elected a Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. But the latter was slow in taking 
action. Taking advantage of this, the SR-Mcnshevik Soviet 
used armed detachments to control the post and telegraph 
offices and the banks; detachments formed by the conciliator 
Railwaymen's Union Executive, which had an armoured train, 
controlled the railway junction and kept the city under the 
threat of shelling. The City Duma set up a counter-revolutionary 
Committee for Public Security. The atmosphere in the city 
grew tense. At a plenary meeting of the Tula Soviets on October 
30 the Mensheviks and SRs defeated the Bolshevik resolution 
to transfer power to the Soviets and passed a decision calling 
for a "homogeneous democratic" authority. The counter-revo- 
lutionary Committee for the People's Struggle was formed in 
Tula. Power in the city remained in the hands of the organs of 
the deposed Provisional Government and the City Duma. 
ITiis situation persisted until the close of November, when at 
the elections to the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies the Bolsheviks 
polled the majority of the votes. On December 7 the 
Committee for the People's Struggle was dissolved and all 
power passed to the Soviet. 

Soviet power was established quickly in most towns of the 
European part of Russia. Serious armed resistance was put up 
by the counter-revolution in only a few large cities. Of 91 large 
cities in Russia, in 73 power passed to the working people 
without an armed struggle, and only in 12 was it necessary to 
have recourse to arms. 96 But even in these cities the struggle 
ended quite quickly. 

For instance, in Smolensk there were 8,000 workers, but the 
garrison consisted of 25,000 troops. 97 The Headquarters of 
the Minsk Military District was in that city and there were, 
therefore, many officers. In addition, Cossack units were sta- 
tioned in the city. In August 1917 the Bolshevik organisation 
in Smolensk had 207 members. 98 99 The Socialist-Revolutio- 
naries and Mensheviks predominated in the Soviet of Workers" 
and Soldiers' Deputies; the Bolsheviks held only 27 of the 220 
seats. At a sitting of the Smolensk Soviet on October 26 the 
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Mensheviks and SRs moved a resolution condemning the pro- 
letarian revolution. This motion was defeated and the Soviet 
voted for the formation of a Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. In reply to this the Mensheviks and SRs, who walked 
out of the sitting, organised, jointly with members of the City 
Duma, a Committee for the Salvation of the Motherland and 
the Revolution, which opposed the decisions of the 2nd All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets and the formation of the Council of 
People's Commissars. On October 30, after hearing a report 
from a delegate to the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the 
Smolensk Soviet passed a decision to take power. Armed 
clashes broke out between the MRC forces and the Cossacks, 
who sided with the Committee for Salvation. The counter- 
revolutionary troops were disarmed, and Soviet power was 
established in Smolensk on October 31. 

In Kaluga Guberaia the struggle for Soviet power look place 
under more difficult conditions. On October 26, when tidings 
of the victorious armed uprising in Petrograd reached Kaluga, 
the Town Duma passed a resolution pledging support for the 
Provisional Government. The cadets and Cossacks were 
alerted. The arrest of Bolsheviks commenced in Kaluga and 
they had to go underground, from where they began prepara- 
tions for the rout of the counter-revolutionary forces. On 
November 3 the railwaymen protested against the actions of 
the "organ of gubernia authority" and demanded the "imme- 
diate release of all Socialists arrested in Kaluga Gubernia". 100 

On November 5 the Moscow Regional Bureau of the 
RSDLP(B) noted that "Kaluga is becoming the focal point 
mustering the officers and cadets defeated in other towns" and 
demanded the disarmament of the counter-revolutionary 
forces. At a meeting in Kaluga attended by a commission that 
had arrived from Moscow, representatives of the local Soviets 
and of the Bolshevik, Menshevik and SR organisations 
agreed to dissolve the "organ of gubernia authority" and the 
restoration of the Soviet of Soldiers' Deputies. On a motion by 
the Railwaymen's Union Executive representative, it was 
decided to set up in Kaluga a ''homogeneous socialist authority 
consisting of representatives of all involved parties from the 
Popular Socialists to the Bolsheviks" to be known as the 
Gubernia Revolutionary-Socialist Committee. 101 

This decision could not satisfy the workers and soldiers* A 
meeting of garrison representatives passed a resolution to set 
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up an organ of power that would adhere to the platform of the 
2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets. A Revolutionary Com- 
mittee consisting of eight Bolsheviks and four Left SRs 
was formed in Kaluga on November 15. 102 But the Revolu- 
tionary Committee had much fewer forces than the Town 
Duma. 

The situation in Kaluga was discussed on November 22 by 
the Petrograd MRC and then the Council of People's Commis- 
sars. A regiment from Minsk and Red Guards detachments 
from Moscow and Tula were dispatched to Kaluga. The 
Moscow detachment reached Kaluga on November 28, occu- 
pied the railway station and trained its cannon at the town. 
This made the position of the counter-revolutionary forces 
hopeless and they did not venture to begin an armed struggle. 
The revolutionary forces occupied the town without 
bloodshed. 10 '' 

The struggle in Voronezh Gubernia was sharp but it ended 
quickly. There the SRs held stronger positions than anywhere 
else: they had the majority in the Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies, to say nothing of the Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies. The enemies of the revolution pinned much of their 
hopes on Voronezh Gubernia. They counted on moving the 
units of the Voronezh garrison against Moscow and, at the 
same time, opening the road to Moscow for the White Cossacks 
of Ataman Kaledin from the Don. 

An MRC was formed in Voronezh on October 26 by deci- 
sion of the Gubernia Committee of the RSDLP(B). The 
communication that the Provisional Government had been 
arrested was cheered by workers and soldiers at a plenary 
meeting of the Voronezh Soviet. The Bolsheviks proposed a 
resolution welcoming the victory of the socialist revolution, 
approving the formation of the Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee and proclaiming Soviet power in the gubernia. This 
motion was defeated. The conciliators used their majority to 
pass a decision to set up a Committee for Salvation and 
support the Provisional Government. 

On October 28 the Committee for Salvation published an 
address which alleged that Kerensky and the troops loyal to 
him had approached Petrograd and that order would be 
restored in the capital within a few hours. The peasant 
section of the Soviet, which consisted entirely of Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, refused to recognise the power of the Soviets 
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and urged the uyezd Soviets of Peasants' Deputies to come out 
against the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies. 

In the night of October 29-30 the Revolutionary Committee 
of the 5th Machine-Gun Regiment, which was stationed in 
Voronezh, jointly with the Gubernia Committee of the 
RSDLP(B) decided to take action. Fighting, which ended in 
victory for the revolutionary soldiers and workers, broke out 
on October 30 in Voronezh. The conciliator Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet was dissolved. 104 New elections to the 
Voronezh Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies 
were held in early November. No Menshevik or Right 
Socialist-Revolutionary was elected. The new Soviet, which, as 
the majority of other Soviets, consisted almost entirely of 
Bolsheviks and Left SRs, proceeded to enforce the decrees of 
the Soviet Government. 

Soviet power was established as a rule, first, in the gubernia 
centres and industrial uyezd towns and factory townships, 
where the main forces of the proletariat and the Bolsheviks 
were concentrated. From there it spread to the rural areas. But 
there were exceptions. In Kursk Gubernia, for example, Soviet 
power was established first not in the gubernia centre, but in 
the industrial uyezd town Belgorod. In that town there were 
370 Bolsheviks. 105 The revolutionary headquarters, formed 
by the Belgorod Soviet on the initiative of the Bolsheviks 
immediately after the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, 
assumed full control of the town and the uyezd as early 
as October 30. 

In Kursk, however, the counter-revolutionary Committee 
for Salvation won over part of the garrison. Nonetheless, on 
November 20 the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
passed a resolution recognising the power of the Soviets and 
pledging support for the Council of People's Commissars. At 
their gubernia conference on November 26 the Soviets of 
Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies decreed the trans- 
fer of all power to the Soviets. The newly elected Soviet 
dissolved the Committee for Salvation, arrested the commissar 
of the Provisional Government and sent its own commissars to 
the villages throughout the gubernia. 

In Orel Gubernia, Bryansk and Bezhitsa were the first towns 
in which Soviet power was established. In these towns the 
Bolsheviks were in the majority in the Soviets on the eve of the 
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armed uprising in Petrograd. In Bryansk an MRC was formed 
on October 20 and it began to ready the Red Guards and the 
garrison for the seizure of power. When news that the Provi- 
sional Government had been deposed was received the Soviet 
proclaimed itself the master in the town. 

In Orel power was transferred to the Soviet later — in 
November. Jointly with the Constitutional-Democrats, the 
Mensheviks and SRs, who held most of the seats in the town 
and gubernia Soviets, formed a Committee for the Protection 
of the Revolution and proposed transferring power to an 
"executive commission", i.e., a coalition organ. However, with 
the support of the foremost workers and revolutionary soldiers 
and with the assistance of the Bryansk and Bezhitsa Soviets, 
the Bolsheviks secured the passage of a decision on new 
elections to the Orel Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies. The new Soviet supported the Bolsheviks and Left 
SRs. 

In Tambov Gubernia considerable influence was enjoyed by 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries. In the uyezd town oi Kozlov 
(now Michurinsk), where the Bolshevik organisation had 400 
members, 106 Soviet power was established earlier than in 
Tambov. The Kozlov Revolutionary Committee was formed 
on October 26, while the peasant uyezd congress, held in early 
January, recognised Soviet power. The Tambov Soviet, how- 
ever, was won over by the Bolsheviks only on January 23, 
1918. The Tambov Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies officially proclaimed that it had taken over power 
on January 31. 

In the industrial cities along the Volga Soviet power was 
established immediately after the victorious uprising in Petro- 
grad. The Kazan Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies voted for the transfer of power to the Soviets even 
before the armed uprising in Petrograd took place. In opposi- 
tion to this move the counter-revolution formed a "socialist 
bloc" uniting the petty-bourgeois parties. On October 24, with 
the support of the officers, cadets, Cossacks, a section of the 
soldiers and the Tatar bourgeois nationalists, this bloc 
attempted to disarm the revolutionary troops. An armed 
struggle raged in the city for two days. In the evening of 
October 25 the workers and revolutionary soldiers occupied 
the centre of the city and surrounded the fortress. After a short 
resistance the counter-revolutionary forces surrendered. 
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A provisional Revolutionary Committee that included Bol- 
sheviks was formed on October 26 at a joint sitting of the 
Kazan Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, 
the factory committees and the committees of the various 
military units. The Red Guards occupied the post and tele- 
graph offices, the telephone exchange, the railway station and 
the bank. They arrested the military district commander and 
the military commissar of the Provisional Government. 

In the Kazan Soviet the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries made a stand against the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. They organised a Committee for the Salvation of the 
Motherland and directed subversion by employees of the post 
and telegraph offices, the banks and the City Treasury. New 
elections to the Kazan Soviet were held in early November. The 
Bolsheviks further strengthened their position in the new 
Soviet, which in its appeal to the population declared that in 
keeping with the will of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
it would "henceforth head the administration of the 
gubernia". 107 

Soviet power was established quickly in Samara. The 4,000 
strong Bolshevik organisation in that city had been holding the 
majority of the seats in the City Soviet long before the October 
Revolution. 108 It relied on the support of the Pipe Factory, 
which employed 23,000 workers and where Red Guards units 
had been formed. Moreover, the city's garrison of 51,000 
troops was influenced by the Bolsheviks. 109 The Mensheviks 
and SRs had the support only of the petty-bourgeois strata and 
a small section of the troops. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Committees of the Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the Soviet of Peasants' 
Deputies was convened in Samara on October 25. Meanwhile, 
the workers occupied the telegraph office at the railway station 
and learned of the developments in Petrograd from the tele- 
grams received at that office. An extended meeting of the 
Samara Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the 
Soviet of Peasants' Deputies with the participation of represen- 
tatives of trade unions, factory committees and regimental and 
company committees, convened on the next day, welcomed the 
victory of the revolution in Petrograd and the formation of the 
Council of People's Commissars with Lenin at its head. The 
meeting elected an MRC, which took over power in the city 
and the gubernia. 
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The struggle for power in Saratov somewhat dragged out 
and erupted into an armed struggle. But there, too, the revolu- 
tion triumphed within a matter of days. 

In the gubernia and large cities of the European part of 
Russia Soviet power was established within the following time 
limits. From October 25 to November 20, 1917 the Soviets 
took over power in Petrograd, Moscow, Vladimir, Voronezh, 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Kazan, Kronstadt, Novgorod, Nizhnv 
Novgorod, Orel, Orekhovo-Zuyevo, Pskov, Ryazan, Samara. 
Saratov, Smolensk, Tver, Tsaritsyn and Yaroslavl. 

In the period from November 21, 1917 to January 18, 1918 
Soviet power was established in Vologda, Kaluga, Kostroma, 
Kursk, Penza, Petrozavodsk, Simbirsk and Tula; on January 
25 in Astrakhan, on January 31 in Tambov and on February 
17 in Arkhangelsk. 

Although in Russia the bulk of the population consisted of 
peasants and only 17.7 per cent lived in the towns, the destiny 
of the revolution was decided in the large cities, which carried 
the countryside with them, setting it the example. The struggle 
for Soviet power in the countryside was much more compli- 
cated than in town. There a large role was played by the kulaks, 
while the poorest sections of the peasants were not properly 
organised and their level of political consciousness was low. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries, who in some gubemias polled 
between 38 and 70 per cent of the votes in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly, exercised considerable influence over 
the peasants. 110 True, by that time they were no longer a 
united party. A new party, the Left SRs,' sprang from it and 
supported the basic decisions of the 2nd All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets. For their part, the Bolsheviks reached agreement 
with the Left SRs in order to enlarge the front of the revolu- 
tion, thus forming the Bolshevik- Left SR bloc, which was 
instrumental in winning the peasants over to the proletariat. 

Lenin's Decree on Land stirred millions of peasants and at 
once brought them to the side of the victorious proletariat and 
its Party. Lenin wrote that "the Russian proletariat won the 
peasantry from the Socialist-Revolutionaries, and won them 
Icterally a few hours after achieving state power; a few hours 
after the victory over the bourgeoisie in Petrograd, the 
victorious proletariat issued a "decree on land", and in that 
decree it entirely, at once, with revolutionary swiftness, energy 
and devotion, satisfied all the most urgent economic needs of 
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the majority of the peasants, it expropriated the landowners, 
entirely and without compensation*'. 1 " 

The news of the victory of Soviet power and its first decrees 
spread in the countryside much more slowly than in the towns. 
There were neither radio, nor telephone, nor telegraph in the 
rural localities. The breath-taking news that all the land had 
been turned over to the working people was brought to the 
remote villages by demobilised soldiers, who had, together 
with the proletariat, gone through the crucible of revolutionary 
struggle, and by the agitators sent to the countryside by the 
Bolshevik Party. 

At a sitting of the Party CC on November 1, 1917 Lenin 
said- "We must relv on the people, we must send propagan- 
dists into the count'rvside." 112 A few days later Lenin signed 
instructions for the agitators being sent to the villages. 113 I he 
Central Bureau of Peasant Associations, set up in Petrograd, 
alone sent nearly 10,000 workers to tell the peasants about the 
significance of the October Revolution. 114 Thousands of 
propagandists and organisers were sent to the villages by Party 
and local government organisations from the gubernia and 
uyezd centres. 

As more and more working peasants learned of the victory 
of Soviet power in the towns and of its first decrees, they estab- 
lished Soviets in their own villages. The SRs steadily lost their 
influence over the peasants, who saw that their vital require- 
ments could onlv be met by the Soviets, by the Bolsheviks. 

The largest number of peasant Soviets sprang up in January 
and February 1918, when huge numbers of demobilised sol- 
diers returned to the villages, when the peasants' naive faith in 
the Constituent Assembly collapsed and they realised that the 
Soviets were the only power that could satisfy their aspiration 
for land and peace. 

In January 1918 there were Soviets in 263 of the 310 uyezds 
in Russia's European gubemias. 115 According to estimates, in 
1,926 out of the 4,082 volosts in the central gubemias of the 
European part of Russia, by the beginning of March 1918 
Soviets had been set up in 74.8 per cent of the volosts, while by 
April of the same year there were Soviets in 91.5 per cent of 
the volosts. 116 . 

The volost Soviets dissolved the local zemstvos and took 
over the actual power. They became the local government 
bodies in the countryside. After the example of the workers, 
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they formed Red Guards detachments that consisted mainly of 
demobilised soldiers and poor peasants, and enforced the 
Decree on Land and other decisions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

T rue, in most cases these Soviets were organs directing the 
struggle of the peasants against the landowners and, as a rule, 
took hardly any action against the kulaks. Writing about them! 
Lenin noted: "The Soviets united the peasants in general. The 
class divisions among the peasants had not yet matured, had 
not yet come into the open. 

"That process took place in the summer and autumn of 
1918." 117 

At that phase the Soviets helped the Bolshevik Party and the 
Soviet Government to complete the abolition of the landowner 
class and create the conditions for the socialist revolution in 
the countryside. Through the Soviets the proletariat was able 
to guide the peasants as well. 

The struggle for Soviet power was waged in a complex situa- 
tion in the non- Russian areas. In these areas the people were 
burdened by double tyranny: class and national. The mass 
movement that unfolded in these areas in 1917 had as its aim 
not only the attainment of political and social emancipation 
but also liberation from national oppression. The bourgeois 
nationalists made every effort to utilise the latter circumstance. 
They sought to direct the revolutionary struggle of the working 
people of the oppressed nations not only into the narrow 
channel of nationalism and the creation of bourgeois national 
statehood, but also to divorce it from the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. They were actively helped by the local SRs 
and Mensheviks with whom in many cases they formed a bloc 
against the mounting socialist revolution. In these areas, there- 
fore, the Bolsheviks had to act with consummate tact and flexi- 
bility. 

In the non-Russian areas of Central Russia the Bolshevik 
organisations conducted energetic agitation among the work- 
ing people of the oppressed nationalities, using democratic 
national organisations to draw the working people to the side 
of the revolution. For instance, in Kazan the Bolsheviks co- 
operated with the Moslem Socialist Committee, which, while 
being a petty-bourgeois organisation that erred on manv 
issues, contributed largely towards winning the working Mos- 
lems to Soviet power. 
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The basic argument used by the bourgeois nationalists to 
give the revolutionary struggle of the masses a heavy national- 
* tic overtone was that the oppressed nations were united, that 
ere was no class struggle within them. 

All sorts of nationalistic organisations mushroomed in the 
on-Russian regions of Central Russia in the course of the 
turbulent year of 1917. In Chuvashia, for instance, there were 
the Chuvash National Society, the Chuvash Military District 
Committee and the Chuvash Garrison Committee. 118 The 
Harbi-Shuro, 119 Ittifik and other Pan-Turkic organisations 
were active among the Tatar population. In the Mari areas the 
bourgeois nationalists grouped around the Central Mari 
League. 120 These and similar organisations conducted active 
nationalistic propaganda in various parts of Kazan, Ni/.hny 
Novgorod, Simbirsk and other gubernias. 

Most of the bourgeois-nationalist organisations opposed the 
establishment of Soviet power in the non-Russian regions, 
abandoned many of their democratic demands, entered into a 
bloc with other counter-revolutionary forces and betrayed 
national interests in order to sustain the class rule of the bour- 
geoisie and landowners. They countered the slogans of the 
October Revolution, that called for the abolition of national 
and social oppression, for equality and friendship among 
nations, with nationalistic demands for cultural-national 
autonomy and the formation of bourgeois-national states. And 
they fought the socialist revolution. The Moslem National 
Assembly (Millet Mejlis), convened in Ufa at the close of 
October 1917, refused to recognise the Council of People's 
Commissars, declaring that the "great Turko-Tatar nation 
cannot link its destiny with the destiny of the three-day power" 
of the Bolsheviks. The nationalists began forming armed forces 
for a struggle against Soviet power. 121 The Tatar bourgeois 
nationalists called for the formation of a "Ural-Volga state*' as 
a bourgeois Tatar state and openly fought Soviet power. In 
early 1918 they proclaimed the "Transbulach republic" in 
Kazan Region and attempted to use it as the centre for 
mustering anti-Soviet nationalist forces. But this adventure 
was swiftly overwhelmed by the working people of Kazan with 
the support of a detachment of Baltic Fleet sailors. The nation- 
alists of Chuvashia, Mordovia and other regions of Central 
Russia also came out against Soviet power. But their resistance 
was quickly broken. 
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The Leninist national policy, expressed in the very first 
decrees of Soviet power, drew the working people of he 
oppressed nationalities to the side of the socialist revolution. 

* * * 

R,^ n"! 8 VS r S0 }' iet POW6r th£ S ° Uthern re g j ° nS Of 

Russia proceeded under extremely complex conditions. In 
S'° 4 ns there w f / 8 reat diversity of class and national 
relations An essential feature of these relations was the exis- 
tence of four large Cossack armies: the Don, the Kuban 
Astrakhan and the Terek, which were an armed mainstay of 
the counter-revolution. y 
The Southeastern Union of Cossack Troops, Caucasian Hifih- 

Oct^rT 9 n he w eC PC ° PleS ° f , thC SteppeS was " i« 
Uctober 1917 This pompous title camouflaged an oreanisa- 

T ! f Y c ?- ter - reV0,Uti ° nar y " the Don the 

erfo ;h?^ Stra ? an thC Ura ' C ° SSaks ' the h ^™*- 
ers of the Northern Caucasus and the Kalmyks of Astrakhan 

m J T 1 S ubernias122 This union of Cossack govern- 
ments sought to separate the Cossack regions from revolu- 

aar^ tws end ii a - a g a - 

r.vTS e t D ° n re f °" be f amC mustcrin 8 ^ntre of the counter- 
revolutionary forces. In 1916 that region had a population 
exceeding 3,>00,000, of whom 47 per cent we/pKgeS 
Cossacks owning 85 per cent of the land Of the non-Cossack 
population 900,000 were "indigenous" and SOO.OOO^re 
alien peasants. The Don Cossack Ataman ^ 

mher n. a V ^ regiments from the and 

other places, and the counter-revolutionary army officers 
assembled ,n that area, where an extremely dangerous hotbed 
of the Russian counter-revolution began to take shape 

But , n the Don region there also were revolutionary forces, 
which were gathering strength. In addition to the Cossack and 
peasant po^pulation there was a large proletariat. In 1916 the 
region had 219,168 workers*" concentrated mainly n he 

Sfnnn fn 4 ?' 00 ° m RoStOV ' 40 ' 000 in Taganrog, and 
80,000 ,n the Donbas, which was part of the region. ^ These 

proletarian areas were the main base of the struggle for Soviet 
power. Among the rural population there were sharp distinc- 
tions in property and rights. The "alien" peasants suffered the 
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greatest hardships: 94.8 per cent were landless, 58.2 per cent 
had no draught animals, and 65.1 per cent had no farm imple- 
ments. The condition of the "indigenous" peasants was 
scarcejy better: 23.8 per cent were landless, and the rest owned 
tiny plots of land. 126 

The Cossacks, too, were far from homogeneous; class differ- 
entiation had penetrated deep among them. Of the Cossack 
households 18 per cent sowed no crops, 18.6 per cent had no 
draught animals, and 19.6 per cent had no cows. But among 
the Cossacks there was a large kulak stratum that ruthlessly 
exploited the poorest sections of the peasants and Cossacks. 127 
Moreover, there were on the Don large estates, but these were 
few in number. The class struggle acquired a particularly acute 
character on this social basis. 

The Don Bolshevik organisation, which headed the struggle 
for Soviet power, had grown considerably by October 1917. In 
early October 1917 the Don District Bureau of the RSDLP(B) 
united 6,851 members. Most of the Bolsheviks were in the 
industrial centres: 1,100 in Rostov, 550 in the Grushcvsko- 
Vlasov area, 216 in Gukov, 65 in Sulinsk, 350 in Taganrog, 
1.000 in Makevevka, 128 8 32 in Alexandrovsk-Grushevsky, 
1,630 in Kalmius and 910 in Yasinovka. 129 

The Bolsheviks enjoyed considerable influence among the 
workers and soldiers in the region. Even before the armed 
uprising in Petrograd they were predominant in the Soviets of 
a number of cities and mines, including the city of Rostov. At 
the close of September they initiated the formation of armed 
detachments of Red Guards, with their central headquarters in 
Rostov. 

On October 26, 1917 a radio-operator from the dispatch 
vessel Kolkhida, anchored off Rostov, brought news of the 
victorious proletarian revolution in Petrograd to Rostov's 
Mars Theatre, where the Rostov-Nakhichevan Soviet was in 
session. Against opposition from the Mensheviks and SRs, the 
Soviet passed a Bolshevik-moved resolution recognising Soviet 
power and formed the Regional Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee with Bolsheviks in key positions. The victory of the 
socialist revolution was welcomed by the revolutionary work- 
ers and soldiers in Rostov and Taganrog and by the miners in 
the Donbas. The Soviets headed by Bolsheviks took over 
power and began putting the decrees of the Council of People's 
Commissars into effect. 
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The Don MRC entered into close contact with the soldiers 
of the various garrisons, the workers, and the revolutionary 
Cossack units, marshalling these forces for the struggle to 
establish and consolidate Soviet power in the region. In this 
the proletariat and revolutionary soldiers at once came face to 
face with the well-trained forces of the counter-revolution. On 
October 25 General Kaledin, the Ataman of the Don 
Cossacks, sent a telegram to all the military units in his 
command in which he wrote that he considered '"the seizure of 
power by the Bolsheviks criminal and totally impermissible" 
and that he would "in close alliance with the other Cossack 
governments give every support to the existing coalition Provi- 
sional Government". Moreover, he wrote that the Cossack 
command had "as from October 25, until the restoration 
of authority, assumed all the executive state power in the 
Don region". 130 Kaledin proclaimed martial law in some 
districts. 

Kaledin's actions were a serious threat to the socialist revo- 
lution. This threat mounted steadily as the organised nucleus 
of the Russian counter-revolution that had rallied around 
Kaledin was growing stronger. Kaledin's actions were assuming 
a nation-wide charater. On October 29 the Don Cossack 
Government sent radiograms to various parts of the country in 
which it stated that it had "invited the Provisional Government 
and members of the Council of the Republic to Novocherkassk, 
where it was possible to organise the struggle against the 
Bolsheviks and guarantee the personal safety of^ both the 
former and the latter". 131 Kornilov, Denikin, Lukomsky and 
other generals went to the Don, to where Milyukov, Struve, 
Trubetskoi and other leaders of the Constitutional-Democrats 
made their way. The fact that the Don Cossack region had 
become the mustering centre of large numbers of troops was 
fraught with danger to the Bolsheviks. General Alexeyev, the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chiefs Chief of Staff, who, to 
use his own words, regarded the Don "as the springboard 
against the Bolsheviks", 1 ^ arrived in Novocherkassk in early 
November. The Volunteer Army, that became the backbone of 
the white guards in the south of Russia, began to be formed on 
the Don. 

The foreign imperialists hastened to Kaledin's assistance, 
feeling that he could suppress the revolution. US Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, reporting to US President Woodrow 
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Wilson on the situation in Russia, wrote that •"the only appar- 
ent nucleus for an organized movement sufficiently strong to 
supplant the Bolsheviki and establish a government would 
seem to be the group of general officers with General Kaledin, 
the hetman of the Don Cossacks". 133 134 

United States, British and French representatives soon 
arrived in Novocherkassk. , , 

In earlv December Lansing instructed the US Ambassador 
in London to extend a loan to Kaledin secretly. Large sums of 
monev were remitted to Kaledin from American, British and 
French banks and every possible route was used to send him 
arms and ammunition. . 

All the reactionaries appealed to Kaledin, seeing in him the 
mainstay of the counter-revolution. Commander-in-Cniet 
Dukhonin insisted on support for General Krasnov's drive on 
Petroerad, the Moscow Military District commander Ryabtsev 
requested the dispatch of Cossacks to Moscow, and requests 
for assistance were received also from Saratov. In reply to 
these requests Kaledin ordered the Cossack regiments sta- 
tioned in the vicinitv of Petrograd to support the action ol the 
forces under General Krasnov. The commander of the 7th 
Cossack Division was ordered to capture Voronezh, advance 
farther north and destroy Soviet power en route Kaledin 
endeavoured to form an anti-Soviet bloc and to this end he 
concluded an alliance with the other ringleaders of anti-Soviet 
actions: General Dutov, the Ataman of the Orenburg Cos- 
sacks, General Shcherbachev on the Rumanian Front, and the 

Central Rada in the Ukraine. . om . , . 

A situation that was at once complex and extremely dan- 
gerous to the revolution took shape on the Don. Two hostile 
centres, located close to each other, emerged: the Bolshevik- 
led revolutionary centre in Rostov and the counter-revolu- 
tionary centre headed by Kaledin in Novocherkassk. In the 
struggle for Soviet power' the Bolsheviks relied on the workers, 
the revolutionary soldiers and the working Cossacks and peas- 
ants Kaledin and the generals who had fled to the Don relied 
on the officers corps, the Cossack elite and the counter-revolu- 
tionarv troops concentrated in that area. The revolutionary 
centre received the support and assistance of the Soviet 
Government and the working people throughout the coun ry 
where Soviet power had been established. 1 he reactionary 
camp received assistance from the foreign imperialists and the 
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Russian counter-revolution. An armed struggle between these 
camps was growing imminent. 

Kaledin was aware that he could not suppress the socialist 
revolution in Russia without beginning with the extirpation of 
the revolutionary movement in the Don region itself. But that 
movement was gathering momentum so swiftly that it was 
becoming obvious that it would soon be in a position to eradi- 
cate the Kaledin centre of the counter-revolution 

The Bolsheviks on the Don reported to the RSDLP (B) 
Central Committee on November 4, 1917: "The feeling of the 
worker masses is with us, as is that of the overwhelming 
majority of the garrison; there is division even among the 

f T^ 135 *r vidence of *e feeling against Kaledin in 
some of the Cossack units was the rising of November 9 bv 
Cossack troops stationed at Uryupinskaya Stmitsa* Althouch 
this rising was crushed by Kaledin, it frustrated his intention to 
advance on Voronezh and farther north, as had been planned 
earlier. The rising demonstrated the growth of Bolshevik feel- 
ing among the Cossacks and was further evidence that the 
Cossacks were by no means a homogeneous mass and that 
Kaledin could not count on the support of all the Cossacks. 
nas induced Kaledin to take steps to destroy the revolutionary 
forces on the Don as speedily as possible. On his orders the 
Cossacks dissolved the Soviets and the Bolshevik organisa- 
tions, disarmed and disbanded revolutionary infantry regi- 
ments, and Cossack units were hastily summoned from the 
front. 

For their part the Bolsheviks in Rostov and other areas of 
the region took steps against the Kaledin forces. But they were 
short of weapons for the revolutionary detachments. One of 
their mainstays were the infantry units in Rostov and other 
localities in the region. On November 6 the Rostov MRC 
ordered all regimental and company committees, all officers 
and soldiers devoted to the revolution to ignore orders for the 
disarmament of the garrison". »« At the request of & MRC 
a squadron of ships of the Black Sea Fleet soon arrived in 
Rostov, and a detachment of sailors was sent to the Don from 
Sevastopol. 

Moreover, the Don MRC began arming the Red Guards in 
Rostov, Taganrog and the miners' townships. But the forces of 



* Stanitsa — a large Cossack village. — Tr. 
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the Don Bolsheviks were still inadequate for an assault on 
Kaledin. 

The situation on the Don worried the Soviet Government, 
the RSDLP (B) Central Committee and Lenin personally. In 
the face of the grave threat from the Kaledin forces the 
Bolshevik Party instituted measures to wipe out that centre of 
the counter-revolution. Lenin's assessment of the threat was: 
"Either conquer the Kaledins and Ryabushinskys or give up 
the revolution." 137 The situation in the Don region was 
discussed as early as November 2 by the Petrograd MRC, 
which from then on gave almost day-to-day guidance to the 
struggle against Kaledin. 138 

The Soviet Government assigned the Bolshevik V. A. 
Antonov-Ovscyenko to organise the suppression of the Kale- 
din rising. A. S. Bubnov, a member of the RSDLP (B) 
Central Committee, was sent to Rostov to help the Don 
Bolsheviks. Units of Red Guards, sailors and revolutionary 
soldiers were sent against the Kaledin forces from Petrograd, 
Moscow, Kharkov and other cities, and also from the Donbas. 

However, by that time Kaledin had disarmed the infantry 
regiments in Novocherkassk and Kamenskaya Stanitsa and 
issued an order disbanding all the infantry regiments m the 
region. Some of the soldiers dispersed to their homes. Those 
still influenced by the Mensheviks and SRs adopted a "neu- 
tral" stand. Cossack units surrounded Rostov. 

In the night of November 25-26 the Kaledin forces struck at 
Rostov, but after three days' fighting they were defeated and 
expelled from the city. However, the situation remained tense. 

After regrouping and reinforcing his troops, Kaledin 
resumed the assault on Rostov. Heavy fighting broke out at the 
approaches to and in the city. The defenders heroically 
repulsed the pressure, but the Red Guards detachments were 
numerically weak, poorly armed and inadequately trained, 
while the soldiers of the garrison remained "neutral and the 
Black Sea squadron, which had contributed greatly towards 
repulsing the first onslaught of the Kaledin forces, ran out of 
ammunition. The Red Guards sent from other cities did not 
arrive in time, and on December 2 Kaledin occupied Rostov. 

After this success Kaledin marched northward in an effort to 
reach the heartland of Russia. His forces moved across the 
Don region, dissolving the Soviets and brutally killing Party 
activists and members of the Soviets. 
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The start of the Kaledin offensive towards the centre of 
Russia served as the signal for action by all the anti-Soviet 
forces, who, it may be assumed, had co-ordinated their plans. 
The Ukrainian Rada went to Kaledin's assistance. While help- 
ing the counter-revolutionary forces to concentrate on the 
Don, it obstructed the advance of Soviet troops. The Rada's 
nationalist units engaged the detachments moving against 
Kaledin's Cossacks. Meanwhile, armed action against Soviet 
power was taken by the Cossack General Dutov in the vicinitv 
of Orenburg, by the Kuban Rada on the Kuban and by 
General Shcherbachev on the Rumanian Front. An anti-Sovie't 
front was formed with its centre on the Don. 

On November 25, the Council of People's Commissars pub- 
lished an appeal to the population, stating that "the revolution 
is m danger. The people's cause must be consummated. The 
criminal enemies of the people must be swept away. The 
counter-revolutionary conspirators, the Cossack generals and 
their Constitutional-Democratic inspirers must be made to feel 
the iron hand of the revolutionary people". The Council of 
People's Commissars proclaimed martial law in the area of the 
rising, outlawed the leaders of the rising, banned talks with 
them and urged all the revolutionary forces to act with deter- 
mination. 119 

Reinforcements were sent to the Soviet troops fighting Kale- 
din, and the supply of arms to the Donbas Red Guards was 
increased. The headquarters for the struggle against the coun- 
ter-revolution in the south began functioning in Kharkov. 

Lenin personally followed the formation and arming of the 
Soviet forces sent to crush the Kaledin rising and was kept 
constantly informed of the rate of their advance. On his 
recommendation, large sums of money were allocated lor the 
struggle against the Kaledin forces. In addition, the Bolshevik 
Party and the Soviet Government took steps to explain Kale- 
din's real aims and the Soviet policy towards the Cossacks in 
order to win the working Cossacks away from the Kaledin 
movement. On November 25, after hearing Lenin's report on 
his talks with a delegation from the Cossack League, the 
Council of People's Commissars passed a decision to issue an 
appeal to the Cossacks and to send agitators to the Cossack 
districts. 

In this appeal the Council of People's Commissars wrote of 
the first measures instituted by Soviet power and convincingly 
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showed the counter-revolutionary aims and plans of the gener- 
als heading the rising. 140 On November 30 the Council of 
People's Commissars approved the proposal of the Cossack 
Department of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
for the passage of laws guaranteeing the rights of the working 
Cossacks. On December 9 the Council of People's Commis- 
sars abolished the compulsory conscription of Cossacks, their 
uniforms, and equipment were henceforth to be supplied by 
the state and they were granted freedom of movement. 141 In 
addition to purely military measures, these steps greatly dimin- 
ished the fighting efficiency of the Kaledin forces. 

Information about these steps reached the Cossacks through 
the innumerable agitators sent to the Cossack regions and 
through the Cossacks returning home from the front. The truth 
spread by the Bolsheviks about the events that were taking 
place intensified the discontent among the Cossack troops and 
shattered that mainstay of the counter-revolution. 

Further, the Bolshevik organisations that had gone 
underground in the rear of the Kaledin forces functioned with 
redoubled energy. Their work was directed by the Don MRC, 
which had moved to Voronezh, and by the underground 
Bolshevik committee formed in Rostov. Under their leadership 
the working people in the Don region rose to fight Kaledin. 
Stratification among the Cossacks and the peasants on the 
Don steadily intensified. The Cossacks and peasants drawn 
into the rising by deceit began to renounce their allegiance to 
Kaledin. The" mounting onslaught by the Soviet troops fur- 
thered the growth of discontent in Kaledin's army and speeded 
its disintegration. 

After encircling the regions embraced by the rising, the 
Soviet troops prepared for a decisive battle. Over 8,000 troops 
were deployed against Kaledin. Their weapons included 
armoured trains, artillery and machine-guns. The offensive 
was launched in several directions. As the Soviet forces 
advanced towards Rostov they were joined by workers in the 
Donbas. 

Meanwhile, a congress of Cossacks from the front was held 
at Kamenskaya Stanitsa on the initiative of revolutionary Cos- 
sack units "to discuss the perfidious, treacherous policy of 
General Kaledin". 142 On January 10 the congress unani- 
mously passed a decision "to declare war on Kaledin and seize 
all power in the Don region". 143 It elected the Don Cossack 
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Military-Revolutionary Committee, which sent Kaledin an 
ultimatum demanding that he cease his struggle against Soviet 
power. Kaledin rejected this demand. The congress sent a dele- 
gation to Petrograd, where it was received by Lenin and took 
part in the work of the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets. 

Kaledin's position steadily deteriorated, and although his 
forces had captured Likhaya, Zverevo and Kamenskaya they 
were unable to advance any farther. Kaledin found himself in 
a vice: Soviet troops were advancing from the front and the 
working population of the Don had risen in the rear. The 
Cossack units were refusing take orders from Kaledin and fight 
the revolutionary detachments. 

On January 15 the Soviet forces occupied Matveyev Kurgan 
and approached Taganrog. Led by the MRC formed by the 
Bolsheviks, the workers rose in arms on January 1 7 and drove 
the Kaledin forces out of the town. Zverevo, Likhaya and 
Sulin were liberated at the close of January. On January 29 
Kaledin informed the Cossack government: "Our position is 
hopeless. The population is not only not supporting us but is 
hostile to us". 144 Realising that all was lost, Kaledin shot 
himself. 

In fulfilment of Lenin's directives, Soviet troops liberated 
Rostov on February 24, and on the next day they entered 
Novocherkassk. An extremely dangerous centre of the Russian 
counter-revolution was wiped out and Soviet power was estab- 
lished on the Don. 

South of the Don region lie the Kuban steppes that stretch to 
the foothills of the Caucasus and the shore of the Black Sea. 
The Kuban region had a population of 2,940,000, of whom 47 
per cent were Cossacks. The social relations were approxi- 
mately similar to those on the Don. An essential distinction 
was the absence of large industrial centres and a numerically 
much smaller proletariat than on the Don. The numerical 
strength of the rear garrisons was likewise relatively small. 

By October 1917 the Bolsheviks on the Kuban and in the 
Black Sea area had won the majority of seats in a number of 
Soviets, one of which was the Yekaterinodar Soviet. Red 
Guards were formed in the towns and stanitsas. The Bolshe- 
viks had the support of the revolutionary soldiers of the garri- 
sons in the region. 

In the Kuban region the socialist revolution had a strong 
and well-organised adversary — the Kuban Cossack Rada, 
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which relied on the Cossack elite and large detachments of 
Cossacks. The Rada formed a "Cossack government", that 
had the backing of Colonel A. P. Filimonov, the Ataman of 
the Kuban Cossacks, and maintained close links with Kaledin. 
Like the Don, the Kuban attracted the reactionary officers, 
who hoped to find in it a bulwark for an armed struggle against 
the socialist revolution. 

News of the socialist revolution reached the Kuban and the 
Black Sea area on October 26. The Soviets of Yekaterinodar, 
Novorossiisk and a number of other towns immediately passed 
a decision to seize power. But they were unable to put that 
decision into effect. The "Cossack government" proclaimed 
martial law in the Kuban region, took over the post and tele- 
graph offices in Yekaterinodar, disarmed a revolutionary 
artillery battalion and arrested the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Yekaterinodar Soviet. Led by the Bolshe- 
viks, the Yekaterinodar workers staged a protest strike and 
together with the troops of the garrison organised a mass rally. 
However, the Cossacks and cadets fired on and dispersed the 
rally. 

On November 5 the Yekaterinodar Soviet decided "at once 
to bring the situation in the Kuban region to the notice of all 
the Soviets and request assistance against the high-handed 
counter-revolution". The Soviet's Chairman, I. I. Yankovsky, 
notified the Petrograd Soviet about the developments in 
Yekaterinodar. 145 

The 1st Congress of "aliens", held in early November in 
Yekaterinodar, adopted a resolution, moved by the Bolshe- 
viks, in which it noted that the Cossack ataman and the "Cos- 
sack government" were not recognised "as the state power and 
do not enjoy any authority among the majority of the popu- 
lation in the' region", and demanded the repeal of the martial 
law imposed by them. But the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks at the congress secured a new vote, which annulled 
the Bolshevik resolution. 146 

In the meantime, demobilised revolutionary soldiers and 
Cossacks were beginning to return to the Kuban, bringing with 
them to the towns and stanitsas word about the first decrees of 
the Soviet Government and rousing the working people to the 
struggle for Soviet power. 

A congress of representatives of the Soviets of the Balck Sea 
Gubernia, convened by the Bolsheviks, opened in 
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Novorossiisk on November 23. It welcomed the October 
Revolution and the formation of the Council of People's 
Commissars with Lenin at its head, proclaimed Soviet power 
throughout the gubernia and formed the Black Sea Soviet 
Republic. 147 

The counter-revolutionary officers, who had fled to the 
region from all parts of Russia, were also organising them- 
selves and openly opposing Soviet power. On December 9 the 
Kuban Rada announced that it did not recognise Soviet power 
and called upon the Cossacks to begin an armed struggle 
against the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks had to go underground. 
Yekaterinodar became the capital of the Rada. 

The dissolution of the Kuban Rada and the defeat of its 
armed forces now became the central task of the Bolsheviks in 
the Kuban region and the Black Sea area. Under extremely 
difficult conditions the underground organisation of the 
Yekaterinodar Bolsheviks formed and armed the Red Guards. 
By mid-December 1917 the workers of Yekaterinodar had 
roughly 3,000 rifles, six machine-guns and two cannon. 148 
Moreover, the Bolsheviks had the support of a segment of the 
troops who had returned from the front and were stationed in 
the region. 

In order to consolidate Rada, the Mensheviks and SRs 
convened the 2nd Congress of "aliens" in Yekaterinodar on 
December 12, at which it was decided to unite with the Rada 
and thereby give the impression of unity between the Cossacks 
and the "aliens". However, the Bolsheviks succeeded in win- 
ning over the congress. They circulated the appeal of the 
Council of People's Commissars to the Cossacks among the 
delegates. The congress adopted resolutions stating that "as in 
other areas, all power in the Kuban region must pass to the 
Soviets of Workers', Soldiers', Peasants' and Cossacks' 
Deputies". It passed a vote of no confidence in the Rada and 
the Southeastern Union, recognised the Council of People's 
Commissars and called upon the working people of the Kuban 
to fight for Soviet power. The congress elected a provisional 
organ of Soviet power in the Kuban region — the Kuban 
Regional Revolutionary Soviet of People's Deputies, which 
was instructed to convene the 1st Congress of Soviets of the 
Kuban Region in Yekaterinodar on January 25, 19 1 8. 149 But 
the counter-revolutionaries, who had a preponderance of 
strength, arrested the members of the Soviet and a number of 
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Bolshevik leaders, made a shambles of the Bolshevik newspa- 
per Prikubanskaya pravda and started repressions against the 
working people. The Rada strangled the revolutionary move- 
ment in the region and killed many Bolsheviks. But this was a 
short-lived success, for it met with opposition from the 
working people. . . 

By mid-January 1918 Soviet power had been proclaimed in 
most of the towns and stanitsas in the region. But Yekate- 
rinodar remained in the hands of the counter-revolutionaries. 
Developments unfolded quickly. A conference of representa- 
tives of the various districts of the Kuban region, held at 
Krymskaya Stanitsa on January 17, proclaimed Soviet power 
in the region. It set up the Kuban-Black Sea MRC and passed 
a decision to attack Yekaterinodar in order to occupy it by 
January 25, the day on which the 1st Congress of Soviets of 
the Kuban region was to be held. 150 

But the attack was poorly prepared and the Red Guards 
advancing from Novorossiisk were defeated and had to retreat 
with heavy losses. The counter-revolutionary forces occupied a 
number of stanirsas and massacred large numbers of people. 

On January 24, at a meeting attended by representatives of 
Party organisations and the Red Guards, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Black Sea Republic ordered a halt to the 
offensive and thorough preparations for a new strike at 
Yekaterinodar. The Military Department of the Black Sea 
CEC was merged with the Kuban-Black Sea MRC and started 
forming, arming and training Red Guards detachments 
throughout the territory. Agitators and authorised representa- 
tives of the central Party and government organs arrived in the 
Kuban region, where they helped the local revolutionary 
forces. 

The 1st Congress of Soviets of the Kuban Region opened m 
Armavir on Februarv 14, 1918. The delegates represented all 
the districts with the exception of Yekaterinodar and some 
stanitsas, where the counter-revolution was still in power. The 
congress elected the Kuban Regional Soviet, whose Executive 
Committee on February 22 outlawed the "Cossack govern- 
ment" and the Rada. 151 

At the close of Februarv, after the Kaledin rising had been 
put down, the Kuban established direct contact with the 
centre The preparations for another assault on Yekaterinodar 
had been completed by that time. The assault was soon 
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mounted, and the city was occupied on March 14. The Kuban 
Rack, the "Cossack government" and their myrmidons fled to 
the foothills of the Caucasus. Soviet power was established 
throughout the Kuban region and the Black Sea area. 

The struggle for Soviet power was waged in a complex situa- 
tion in the foothill and mountain areas of the Caucasus as well. 
These areas were inhabited by many nationalities, not 
infrequently hostile to each other and enmeshed in religious 
prejudices and survivals of feudalism. In Daghestan there were 
over 30 nationalities and ethnical groups, speaking 32 different 
languages and dialects. The elite in this region consisted of 
Terek Cossacks and peasant settlers. There were only between 
25,T)00 and 30,000 workers on the Terek and in Daghestan, 
comprising a little over 3 per cent of the population. 152 They 
were mainly at the Grozny oilfields and in Port-Petrovsk (now 
Makhachkala). The local indigenous nationalities practically 
had no industrial proletariat of their own. The most fertile land 
was owned by the Cossacks, kulak settlers and the local feudal 
nobility. Lack of land and land-hunger were dooming the bulk 
of the population to starvation and abject poverty. 

The reactionary forces on the Terek and in Daghestan relied 
on the prosperous segments of the Terek Cossacks and the 
influential clergy, and they used every opportunity to fan 
national enmity, setting one nationality against another, utilis- 
ing custom, estate and national traditions, and, especially, 
religious prejudices. 

In October 1917 there were a number of Bolshevik organi- 
sations in Stavropol, on the Terek and in Daghestan. A large 
part in deposing the bourgeoisie was played, alongside the 
working class, by the military units stationed in the area. In the 
struggle for Soviet power the Bolsheviks of Transcaucasia, 
especially of Baku, effectively helped the working people. 

The Bolsheviks flexibly adapted their tactics to the local 
specifics, winning over the democratic organisations in 
Transcaucasia. In Vladikavkaz they co-operated with the Ker- 
men Party, drawing the members of that party into the struggle 
against national strife and into co-operation with the proletar- 
iat in the socialist revolution. In Daghestan the Bolsheviks 
successfully co-operated with the Daghestan Socialist Group, 
which championed the revolutionary-democratic interests of 
the peasants of Daghestan. This group contributed greatly to 
the struggle for the socialist revolution in Daghestan. 
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A key role in this struggle was played by the Leninist 
national policy of the Soviet Government, which declared that 
■'the right to self-determination would be properly secured to 
til the nations inhabiting Russia". 153 In the Soviet Govern- 
ment's message "To All the Working Moslems of Russia and 
the East", which was circulated in Daghestan, it was stated: 
"Arrange your national life freely and without hindrance. You 
have the right to this. Know that your rights, like those of the 
other peoples of Russia, are protected by the might of the revo- 
lution and its organs— the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Deputies. We call upon you to support this revolu- 
tion and its authoritative government." 154 

At the close of September the Bolsheviks had the majority in 
the Vladikavkaz and, soon afterwards, the Grozny Soviets. 
Bolshevik influence increased in the Soviets of Port-Petrovsk, 
Kizlyar and other towns, and also among the highland 

^Thetidings that the October Revolution had triumphed in 
Petrograd sparked a wave of rallies in many towns, where the 
people demanded the transfer of power to the Soviets. On 
October 28 the Vladikavkaz Soviet voted in favour ol 
supporting the socialist revolution, while on November 4, after 
hearing a report from S. M. Kirov, the eminent Bolshevik, 
who had returned from the 2nd Congress of Soviets, it passed 
a resolution stating that it "pledges its devotion to the new 
government of workers and peasants, which has undertaken to 
put an end to the four-year slaughter, immediately settle the 
land problem in favour of the tillers of the soil, restore produc- 
tion which has been dislocated by the hostile bourgeoisie, and 
emancipate the oppressed nationalities". 155 Three days later 
the Port-Petrovsk Soviet likewise passed a decision recognising 
the Council of People's Commissars and establishing Soviet 
power in the town. 

However, in Daghestan the counter-revolutionaries suc- 
ceeded in summoning units of Terek Cossacks and of the "Sav- 
age Division" from the front. Armed forces were mustered to 
strangle the revolution. Moreover, some of the Soviets, m 
which the Mensheviks and the SRs were predominant, de- 
clared their opposition to the October Revolution. 

On November 12 a congress of the Cossack elite, held in 
Vladikavkaz, declared that it did not recognise Soviet power. 
The so-called "Highland Government", consisting of repre- 
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sentatives of the feudal nobility, the bourgeoisie and the 
Moslem clergy, and the "Provisional Cossack Government" 
became the centres of the counter-revolution. The "Provisional 
Terek-Daghestan Government" was formed on December 1. 
The Vladikavkaz and Grozny Soviets were dissolved, their lead- 
ers were arrested, and bloody clashes were provoked between 
the Cossacks and the highland peoples, and between the 
Ingushes and the Ossetians. In the meantime the bourgeois 
nationalists of Daghestan were moving their armed forces to 
Temir-Khan-Shura as a step towards proclaiming Daghestan a 
monarchy under the Imam N. Gotsinsky. 

However, jointly with the Daghestan Socialist Group, the 
Bolsheviks formed detachments of workers, soldiers and high- 
land poor and forced Gotsinsky and his gangs to flee to the 
mountains. But there still was the "Provisional Terek-Daghe- 
stan Government", which was hindering the proclamation of 
Soviet power. 

The reactionaries frenziedly whipped up hostility between 
the different ethnical groups, gambling on the national feeling 
of the local peoples and stirring hatred for the Russians, many 
of whom had been active in furthering the revolutionary move- 
ment among the highland peoples. The wealthy segment of the 
highland population was infected with nationalism, but there 
was no hint of it among the poor strata. This was seen in the 
resolution, passed at the close of January 1918 in Pyatigorsk at 
a conference of democratic organisations and representatives 
of the highland areas. The resolution stated that "the Kabardin- 
ian people have no other feeling for the Russian population 
save that of friendship and sincere respeet; the Kabardinian 
people emphatically dissociate themselves from the wave of 
pillage, brigandage and national excesses sweeping across 
Chechnya and Ingushetia, and they desire only one thing: 
peaceful cohabitation with all peoples in the name of joint 
labour ... the strengthening of the foundations of freedom, 
equality and fraternity", and that "the Russian revolution, 
which has proclaimed the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, is bringing all nations peace and freedom". 156 

The local Bolshevik forces concentrated on uniting the work- 
ing people of all nationalities in the region for the struggle 
against the counter-revolution. Much was done towards 
achieving this goal by the 1st Congress of the Peoples of the 
Terek held in Mozdok at the close of January. At the congress 
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c Bolsheviks united the democratic forces, formed a 
socialist bloc and, on its behalf, proposed, as a first step, an 
end to national strife, which was the greatest threat to the revo- 
lution. The congress found that it was necessary "first and 
foremost to set up an organ of power capable of uniting the 
democratic forces of the Terek region and enjoying the respect 
of the mass of the population, regardless of estate distinctions 
or nationality". 157 The Terek People's Soviet, formed by the 
congress of representatives of all the nationalities and 
democratic organisations on the Terek, thus became the organ 
of power. 

The 2nd Congress of Peoples of the Terek opened in 
Pyatigorsk in early March 1 91 8. A key role in it was played by 
S. M. Kirov. The Bolsheviks moved a resolution proclaiming 
Soviet power on the Terek. On March 17, acting on behalf of 
the working people of the Terek the congress sent Lenin a tele- 
gram stating its decision to recognise the Council of People's 
Commissars. 158 The Terek People's Soviet Republic was formed 
as part of the RSFSR. The revolutionary detachments quickly 
smashed the counter-revolutionary forces, and by the end of 
March Soviet power was established throughout the Terek 
region. The "Terek-Daghestan Government" with the rem- 
nants of its gangs fled to Temir-Khan-Shura and from there to 
Georgia. 

In Daghestan the struggle for Soviet power was protracted. 
By March 1918 Port-Pelrovsk had become practically the only 
town in Daghestan controlled by a Soviet. The rest of 
Daghestan was in the hands of the Mensheviks, SRs and the 
bourgeois nationalists. The Port-Petrovsk MRC began to insti- 
tute measures to consolidate Soviet power. 

The Daghestan counter-revolutionaries, too, began muster- 
ing forces, rallying them round the Daghestan Regional 
Executive Committee that was set up when the Provisional 
Government was still in power. Gotsinsky's bourgeois-nation- 
alist gangs and General Polovtsev's Cavalry Corps captured 
Port-Petrovsk on March 25, breaking the heroic resistance of 
the numerically small Red Guards units defending the town. 
The MRC and the officials of the Soviet were evacuated to 
Astrakhan. Gotsinsky called upon the highlanders to join in a 
"holy" war against the Bolsheviks. He provoked clashes be- 
tween the peoples of Daghestan and there was much 
bloodshed. 
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The working people of Baku and Astrakhan came to their 
assistance. Ships convoyed by gunboats left Baku for Port-Pet- 
rovsk on April 18, carrying revolutionary troops. On the next 
day a detachment, which included members of the Port- 
Petrovsk MRC, marched out of Astrakhan in the direc- 
tion of Port-Petrovsk. 159 

In the night of April 19-20 a detachment from Baku landed 
in Port-Petrovsk and fighting broke out. The counter-revolu- 
tionary forces fled and Soviet power was restored in the town. 
Soon afterwards the revolutionary detachments, supported by 
the working people of the auls (highland villages) cleared the 
whole of Daghestan of the Gotsinsky's gangs. 

On May 2, 1918 the Daghestan MRC was formed in liber- 
ated Temir-Khan-Shura and it proclaimed Soviet power 
throughout Daghestan. 



* * * 

Tn the Urals and the adjoining regions the struggle for Soviet 
power had some features of its own. The Urals were one of 
Russia's major industrial areas with over 300.000 workers 
employed at the numerous factories. Adjoining the Urals was 
Vyatka Gubernia with 38,000 workers, 1 ™ principally in 
Izhevsk, the gubcrnia's industrial centre. Most of the workers in 
the Urals were employed in the mining and metallurgical 
industries. As in the other regions of Russia, many of the Ural 
workers had links with agriculture. Most of the factories were 
m the Middle Urals, whose centre was the city of Yekaterin- 
burg (now Sverdlovsk), although Perm was the administrative 
centre of the gubernia. 

The population in the Urals comprised Russians (71 per 
cent), Bashkirs (13 per cent), Tatars (5 per cent), Udmurts (4 
per cent), Mans (2 per cent), and other nationalities (roughly 
5 per cent). 161 This motley national composition was also to 
be observed in the gubernias adjoining the Urals. 

The Southern Urals were an agrarian region with a consider- 
able stratum of Cossacks, united in the Orenburg Cossack 
Army. As in other Cossack regions, the privileged elite formed 
the armed mainstay of the counter-revolution. The main forces 
of the Ural counter-revolution were in Orenburg Gubernia, 
where only 7 per cent of the population lived in the towns. In 
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7 there were less than 5,000 workers in the gubernia. 162 
Orenburg Cossacks owned 4,000,000 of the 6,000,000 
riatines of arable land. The average Cossack farm had 67.4 
iatines of land, while the plots owned by the peasants 
aged 6.6 dessiatines.* However, in this region, too, the 
Cossack mass was by no means homogeneous economically: 
8.5 per cent of the Cossack households owned from 100 to 
1,000 dessiatines of land, while 12.9 per cent sowed no crops 
and owned no horses. 163 The population in the gubernia was 
multinational: 30 per cent were Kazakhs, Bashkirs, Tatars and 
people belonging to other non-Russian nationalities. 

The geographical location of the Urals had a strong impact 
on developments. In the west the Urals bordered on the 
Middle Volga area, and in the east, beyond the Urals Moun- 
tains, stretched the boundless expanses of Siberia, and to the 
south there were regions with a numerous non-Russian popu- 
lation, that was subjected to dual oppression: class and 
national. Contiguous to the region of Orenburg were Kazakh 
districts, where the nationalists were active. 

By the autumn of 1917 the Bolshevik organisations in the 
Ural towns and factory townships had stepped up their work. 
The strongest of these organisations was in Yekaterinburg, the 
seat of the Ural Party Regional Committee. In October 1917 
the Ural Bolsheviks were publishing six newspapers. 164 

The industrial centres and factory townships were the Bol- 
shevik strongholds in the Urals. On the eve of the October 
Revolution the Bolsheviks were heading the Soviets in most of 
the Ural industrial centres. 

In preparation for the socialist revolution they set up units of 
Red Guards. As in the rest of the country they had the support 
of the local garrisons. 

In most areas of the Urals the socialist revolution thus had 
massive support. With the exception of Orenburg Region, in 
these areas it was accomplished with relative ease. 

In the Middle Urals Soviet power was established as soon as 
the armed uprising in Petrograd triumphed. The Bolshevik 
Soviets of Yekaterinburg and the factory townships, relying on 
the support of the workers and revolutionary soldiers, took 
power peacefully. In the course of October and November 
1917 Soviet power was established without bloodshed in most 

* One dessiatine = approximately 1,000 square metres. — T* 
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of the towns and factory townships throughout the whole of 

^In many of the industrial centres of the Southern Urals the 
Soviets announced they were the sole organs of power after 
news was received of the victorious revolution in Petrograd. 
But in some towns and factory townships of this area 
(Zlatoust, Beloretsk, Verkhne-Uralsk, Sotka, Kusa) the Soviets 
were headed by Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the struggle for Soviet power therefore dragged out for several 
months, with lighting breaking out here and there. 

This struggle was particularly acute in Perm, which, as we 
have already noted, was the administrative centre of the Urals. 
The Mensheviks and SRs headed the Perm Soviet and the 
garrison was influenced by them. The Ural District Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies was also in Perm, and the 
leading position in it was likewise held by the SRs and 
Mensheviks. The latter opposed the establishment of Soviet 
power in the Urals, but Perm was encircled by districts where 
Soviet power had already been established. The new elections 
to the Perm Soviet gave the majority to the Bolsheviks. 

To counter this Soviet, the Mensheviks and SRs, together 
with the bourgeoisie, set up the Soviet for the Administration 
of the Gubernia. The Ural Bolsheviks campaigned lor a 
gubernia Congress of Soviets, which opened on December 16. 
Of the 139 delegates, 108 were Bolsheviks, 27 were Lett SRs, 
two were Anarchists and two were non-partisans. Sixty-two 
Ural Soviets uniting 417.335 workers and soldiers of Perm 
Gubernia were represented at the congress, which recognised 
the Central Executive Committee and the Council ol People s 
Commissars as the sole supreme authority in the country and 
proclaimed that that authority had the wholehearted support 
of the proletariat and poorest sections of the peasants ot Perm 
Gubernia. 165 The congress elected an executive committee to 
administer the gubernia. ' 

The socialist revolution was opposed also by v <» nous 
bourgeois-nationalist organisations in the Urals and the 
adjoining regions: the Glazov Cultural and Educational 
Society of Votyaks and the Bureau of Aliens in the Izhevsk 
Votkinsk and Glazov districts, and the Bashkir Nationa 
Shuro, consisting of Bashkir bourgeois nationalists in Ufa and 
Orenburg gubernias. . 
The Bolsheviks explained the national policy of the Soviet 
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Government and showed that the nationalist organisations 
were pursuing counter-revolutionary aims. Much of this work 
was done by the Tatar-Bashkir group formed by the Ufa 
Committee of the RSDLP (B). In the Urals and the contiguous 
ItZl ^°P [e }l ad ™"y broke with the bourgeois-nation- 
alist movement and became active fighters for Soviet power 

A fierce struggle for power was waged in Orenburg Region 
where one of the most dangerous centres of the Russian 
counter-revolution took shape under General Dutov, who 

7°nnn %■ ^ S° vernment "- He mustered -a force of some 
/,UUU officers and Cossacks in the vicinity of Orenburg 166 
and headed the actions against Soviet power. The Orenburg 
bourgeoisie donated more than 2,000,000 rubles for the 
maintenance of the Dutov gangs, which had also the support 

fLuX £ v 8 ? ,n ;Pf ialiStS - Dutov hiime,f Emitted: 'The 
hrench British and Americans have direct contact with me and 
are helping us. 167 

As soon as news of the socialist revolution in Petrograd 
reached Dutov he seized power in Orenburg and exhorted the 
Cossacks to tight Soviet power. The Mensheviks and SRs went 
f ,u t0 ?/ u S s f ance ' Arming a Committee for the Salvation 
of the Motherland and the Revolution in Orenburg Dutov 
entered into contact with the leaders of the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces on the Don, the Lower Volga and in Siberia, 
and with the nationalists in Bashkiria and Kazakhstan. He 
planned to gain control of the Urals, cut Siberia and Central 
Asia off from the European part of Russia, link up with 
Kaledin on the Volga and jointly march into the heart of 
Russia In fulfilment of this plan Dutov began an assault on 
the industrial towns and townships of the Southern Urals His 
associate, Ataman Tokarev, who had several thousand Cos- 
f? . i ^ fl nCentrated in the ^"ty of Tro itsk and Verkhne- 

r^nt Vh "T Ured , th u Se tOWnS and advanced on C^lya- 
TheCon,H 5£?5 the ^Revolutionaries in that city. 
TheConstitut,onal-Democrats,MensheviksandSocialist-Revo- 
lutionanes united round the Chelyabinsk City Duma and 

demanded the abolition of Soviet power. The white Cossacks 
presented an ultimatum to the Soviet, demanding that it 
relinquish power to the City Duma. In the face of these 
combined forces of the counter-revolution the Soviet acceded 
to this demand on November 2 while continuing preparations 
for armed struggle. Red Guards units were formed hastily On 
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November 8 the workers of Orenburg began a general strike, 
which lasted until the city was cleared of the Dutov gangs. A 
Bolshevik MRC was formed in Orenburg on November 14. 
But the counter-revolutionary forces were not asleep. That 
same night they arrested the MRC, and the Party organisation 
had to go underground. 

Dutov had the support of considerable armed forces and it 
was vital that they should be outnumbered. An underground 
Red Guards headquarters was set up in Orenburg on 
November 23, 169 and Red Guards detachments were formed, 
armed and trained in secret. Workers from the Urals and the 
Volga area went to the assistance of the working people in 
Orenburg Region. A combined detachment of Red Guards of 
Ufa, Syzran and Samara reached Chelyabinsk on November 
20, restored Soviet power in the city and helped to form a 
Mili tary-Revol utionary Committee. 1 70 

A territorial congress of Soviets of the Southern Urals 
opened on November 25 in Chelyabinsk. It elected the Bureau 
of the Territorial Soviet and sent an ultimatum to Dutov 
demanding the release of the Bolsheviks and members of the 
Soviet arrested by him. The 3rd Urals Regional Conference of 
the RSDLP (B), which opened on January 2, 1918, passed a 
decision to "form detachments of rural Red Guards from 
among the poor peasants organised by the Soviets, proceed 
without delay with the mobilisation of all workers between the 
ages of 18 and 40 into combined Red Guards battalions" and 
regard all members of the RSDLP (B) capable of bearing arms 
as soldiers of the Red Guards. 171 

Revolutionary forces were speedily marshalled throughout 
the Urals. Large detachments were raised in Chelyabinsk, 
Yekaterinburg, Perm and Ufa. In Central Asia Red Guards 
units were formed in Tashkent, Samarkand and Chimkent to 
fight Dutov's Cossacks. Moreover, the Bolsheviks intensified 
their agitation among the working peasants and Cossacks, 
showing them what Dutov's actual objectives were. 

With the numerical superiority on his side, Dutov continued 
to hold the larger portion of Orenburg Gubernia. He 
succeeded in almost entirely cutting Central Russia off from 
Siberia and Central Asia, imperilling the industrial regions of 
the Urals and the Volga area. 

The ways and means of fighting Dutov were considered time 
and again bv the Council of People's Commissars and the 
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Petrograd MRC. In early November P. A. Kobozev was 
appointed Commissar Extraordinary of Orenburg Gubernia 
and Chief of the Tashkent Railway. In compliance with a deci- 
sion of the Council of People's Commissars he declared a state 
of siege in Orenburg Gubernia, proscribed negotiations with 
the counter-revolutionaries and outlawed their leaders. He 
ordered determined and uncompromising action against them 
and stated that where possible the working Cossacks should be 
safeguarded against the devastating consequences of the Dutov 
rising. 172 

On November 26 Lenin received a delegation of Orenburg 
railwayman. The mandate brought by the delegation to the 
Council of People's Commissars described the situation in 
Orenburg Region and requested the Government "to take 
speedy and resolute measures to put down the counter-revolu- 
tionary rising in Orenburg Gubernia' - and allocate funds for 
the striking workers of Orenburg. 173 Lenin instructed the 
military command of the Republic to take emergencv steps to 
help the struggle against Dutov's Cossacks. 174 fn addition to 
the measures that had already been instituted, a detachment of 
sailors, which became known as the Northern Flying Squad- 
ron, was formed without delay and dispatched from Petro- 
grad against the Dutov forces at the close of November. By 
mid-December there were nearly 2.000 Red Guards in the 
vicinity of Buzuluk: they had come from Samara, Simbirsk, 
Ufa, Kazan, Izhevsk. Votkinsk, Yekaterinburg, Perm and 
other cities. The Orenburg Front Headquarters was formed 
there on December 16. 

On December 18 the Council of People's Commissars once 
again considered the situation in Orenburg Gubernia. 
N. I. Podvoisky was instructed to "give the Council of 
People's Commissars a daily written report on the steps taken 
by him" to put down the Dutov rising. 175 

On December 25 the Red Guards in Chelyabinsk led by the 
Northern Flying Squadron and totalling over 2,500 
men* 7 ' drove the Dutov Cossacks out of the Town of Troitsk. 
A force of 2,000 Red Guards from Buzuluk failed to seize 
Orenburg. Six thousand well-armed and trained Cossacks eas- 
ily repulsed the attacks of the inadequately trained and poorlv 
armed Red Guards. 

On December 24, while the fighting for Orenburg was 
raging, the Council of People's Commissars ordered more 
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weapons and Red Guards to be sent against Dutov. In early 
January 1918 over 10,000 troops were concentrated against 
the Dutov Cossacks. 177 

In combination with the mass political work, the military 
measures taken by the Soviet Government yielded results. 
Cossacks who had been drawn into the rising by deceit and 
provocations began to desert Dutov. Moreover, the latter mis- 
calculated when he believed he would be supported by the 
Bashkirs, Tatars and Kazakhs. The bourgeois nationalists 
proved unable to render him effective assistance. The working 
masses gradually saw the significance of Lenin's national pol- 
icy and learned of the steps the Soviet Government was taking 
to abolish national oppression and solve the agrarian problem. 
These circumstances predetermined the attitude of the working 
Kazakhs and other nationalities to the Dutov rising. The disin- 
tegration of Dutov's forces intensified; the Kazakhs, Tatars 
and Bashkirs refused to serve the bourgeois nationalists and, 
siding with Soviet power, formed detachments that turned 
their guns against Dutov. 

In early Januarv 1918 the Red Guards mounted another 
offensive on Orenburg. On January 16 the workers of Oren- 
burg rose in arms. Two days later, together with the Soviet 
forces that had approached, they liberated the city. Dutov and 
some Cossacks fled to Verkhne-Uralsk. The banner of the 
Soviets was raised over almost the whole of Orenburg Region. 

» * * 

The huge expanses of Siberia and the Far Eastern region 
stretched east of the Ural Mountains. Siberia had a very sparse 
population, altogether about 10,000,000 people, of whom 
some 1,000,000 were of non-Russian nationality. 178 Not 
infrequently hundreds of kilometres separated the population 
centres. On the eve of the socialist revolution Siberia's industry 
was accounting for only 1.8 per cent of Russia's industrial 
product, while the factories employed not more than 1 per cent 
of the total number of workers in Russia. 179 The proletariat 
was concentrated mainly along the Siberian Railway, in the 
towns and at goldfields and mines, and numbered about 
325,000. 

Roughly 90 per cent of the population in Siberia were 
engaged in farming, annually producing, on the eve of the First 
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IS^^'Si!!? 7( \ mi, l ion P oods * of marketable grain and 
about 4,500,000 poods of butter. 

A notable feature of Siberian agriculture was the almost 
total absence of landed estates and the availability of huge 
areas of vacant land. True, about 68 million hectares of land 
W flu °c W u ed by Russia ' s biggest landlord— the tsar. 180 Most 
or the Siberian peasants were better off than the peasants in the 
other regions of Russia. Their holdings averaged over 17 
dessiat.nes, which was far in excess of the peasant lots in the 

™ /f»f n ? / T \ ,° f , RuSSia - ™ e Siberian P easant forms had 
more than double the number of livestock than the households 
in the central gubernias. 

However by 1917 the class differentiation of the Siberian 
peasantry had grown quite pronounced. From 15 to 20 per 
cent ol the rural population were kulaks, between 30 and 35 
per cent were middle peasants, and from 50 to 55 per cent 
were small or poor peasants."" In Siberia and in the 
adjoining regions there was a stratum of privileged Cossacks 
numbering about 550,000 "* i„ its struggIc a ^ fhe fevo _ 
ut.on the Siberian reactionaries pinned much of their hopes on 
the kulaks, the Cossacks and the petty-bourgeoisie in the 
countryside. 

The counter-revolution in Siberia had the vigorous support 
or the foreign imperialists, who were exploiting the territory's 
labulous natural wealth. For instance, more than 60 per cent 
ol the shares of the Una Gold Company were owned by the 
British Lena Goldfields Company.*" During the war Siberia 
was inundated by foreign diplomatic, military and commercial 
missions who wanted to put their hands on the principal artery 
of that vast territory, the Trans-Siberian Railway and gain 
control ol Siberia's principal industrial regions. Over 500 
American experts" joined in the -running 6 of the Siberian 
Railway a one ^ US, Japanese, British and French imperial- 
ists helped to draw up and carry out the plans to crush the 
revolution in Siberia and the Far Eastern region 

This social and political situation gave rise to many of the 
difficulties encountered by the socialist revolution in Siberia 
and predetermined the long and very substantial influence 
enjoyed by the petty- bourgeois parties over the mass of the 
people. 



* lpood= 16 kilos.— 7h 
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in the other areas, the workers and the poor peasants 
headed by the Bolsheviks were the principal revolutionary 
force. In August 1917 the Central Siberian Regional Bureau of 
the RSDLP(B) united 5.000 members. '« But in a number of 
Siberian towns the Bolsheviks made the serious mistake of 
remaining for a long time (up to the autumn-winter of 1917) in 
organisations that included Mensheviks. 

An active part in the struggle for Soviet power was played 
by the soldiers of the Siberian garrisons. In 1917 there were 
nearly a quarter of a million troops in the area. 

By October 1917 Bolshevik influence among the working 
people of Siberia had grown appreciably. This was seen most 
distinctly in the towns and factory townships. In October 1917 
the Soviets of some Siberian towns aligned themselves with the 
Bolsheviks and supported the demand for the transfer of all 
power to the Soviets. These were, among others, the Soviets of 
Barnaul, Irkutsk, Kansk, Tobolsk, Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk. 

As we have already mentioned, the 1st Congress of Soviets 
of Siberia, at which 69 Soviets were represented, was held in 
Irkutsk on the eve of the October Revolution. Of the 184 dele- 
gates, 64 were Bolsheviks, 35 were Left SRs, 50 were Right 
SRs, 1 1 were Mensheviks, and 24 represented other parties or 
were uncommitted. The Ixft SRs and some of the uncom- 
mitted delegates sided with the Bolsheviks, with the result that 
the congress passed the Bolshevik resolution on the transfer of 
all power to the Soviets. 1 " 6 The congress formed the Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets of Siberia (Tsentrosibir), 
which, headed by Bolsheviks, became the centre directing the 
struggle for the socialist revolution in Siberia. 

However, most of the populated localities in Siberia, partic- 
ularly the countryside, were influenced by the petty-bourgeois 
parties, notably the Socialist-Revolutionaries. The Mensheviks 
and SRs acted in a bloc with the Constitutional-Democrats 
and other counter-revolutionaries before and after October 25. 
The counter-revolution fought the Soviets under the slogan of 
regional autonomy for Siberia, which in fact meant separating 
the Siberian working people from revolutionary Russia. The 
Bolsheviks had to explain to the people the counter-revolu- 
tionary significance of the policy pursued by the Mensheviks 
and SRs and the meaning of the autonomy slogan. 

The Soviet of Krasnoyarsk was the first to take power. In the 
night of October 28-29 Red Guards and revolutionary soldiers 
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occupied the main public buildings and dissolved the old local 
administration. At the close of 1917 Soviet power was estab- 
lished in the whole of Yenisei Gubernia. Cossack Ataman Sot- 
nikov, supported by the SRs, instigated a revolt in January 
1918 but it was speedily suppressed. 

In some of the other Siberian gubernias the Bolsheviks were 
compelled to seize power by force of arms. In Omsk, the admin 
istrative and political centre of Western Siberia, the Soviet 
despite the predominance of Mensheviks and SRs, passed the 
Bolshevik resolution on the transfer of power to the Executive 
Committee of the Soviet on October 28. But this was a move 
to mislead the people. The counter-revolutionary League for 
the Salvation of the Motherland, Freedom and Order, which 
was formed in the city, headed a revolt that was easily put 
down by the 3,000 Bolshevik-led Red Guards. 187 New elec- 
tions to the Omsk Soviet were held in the latter half of Novem- 
ber. At these elections the Bolsheviks won nine of the 16 seats 
on the Executive Committee, which on November 30 passed a 
resolution proclaiming the Soviet the sole authority in the city 
On December 6 the Presidium of the Omsk Soviet proclaimed 
that it had taken over power in the city and its suburbs 1KH 

The 3rd Regional Congress of Soviets of Western Siberia, 
held in Omsk m early December and attended by delegates 
from 30 Soviets, passed, by an overwhelming majority of 
votes the Bolshevik resolution recognising the Council of 
People s Commissars and proclaiming Soviet power through- 
out Western Siberia. On January 18, 1918 this resolution 
received the backing of the 4th West-Siberian Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants" Deputies. 1 ** Jn some localities in West . 
ern Siberia there was fierce opposition to this decision For 
instance, the Novonikolayevsk Soviet, in which the Menshe- 
viks and SRs were in the majority, voted against the establish- 
ment of Soviet power. The Bolsheviks secured the election of a 
new Soviet, which on December 13 announced that it had 
taken over all power. 

In mid-December Soviet power was proclaimed in many 
areas of Tomsk Gubernia. In Tomsk itself the situation was 
much more complicated. As early as December 6 the Tomsk 
Soviet passed a decision to take over power and on December 
11 elected the Gubernia Executive Committee. 190 Howev- 
er, a counter-revolutionary centre was also functioning in the 
city. A congress of regional autonomy proponents, supported 
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bv the Mensheviks, SRs and the bourgeois parties, was held on 
the eve of the October Revolution. It announced that it would 
fight for an ''autonomous arrangement" for Siberia and set up 
the Siberian Regional Duma as the organ of bourgeois power. 
On December 7 the Duma convened an emergency congress of 
"regional authorities" in Tomsk and passed a resolution in 
which it declared that it was the sole authority. There were, 
thus, two opposing centres, each of which regarded itself as the 
body in power. 

On January 16, 1918, acting on the will of the people of 
Siberia who demanded the dissolution of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Regional Duma, Tsentrosibir instructed the Tomsk 
Gubernia Executive Committee to dissolve the Duma. This 
was done in the night of January 25-26, 1918 and the Duma 
leaders were arrested. 

In Eastern Siberia the Mensheviks and SRs were predomi- 
nant in the Soviets of Irkutsk and many other towns. They 
rejected the Bolshevik motions on the transfer of power to the 
Soviets. This situation persisted until December 1917. On 
December 8, on the heels of the elections to the Irkutsk Soviet 
in early December, when most of the seats were won by the 
Bolsheviks, the counter-revolutionaries led an armed rising. 
Red Guards from Chcremkhov, Kansk, Krasnoyarsk and other 
Siberian towns rushed to the assistance of Irkutsk. The rising 
was quelled after nine days' fighting, and on December 22 the 
Irkutsk Soviet proclaimed that it and the District Bureau of 
Soviets had taken over all power in the town and the gubernia. 
The Mensheviks and SRs were still predominant in the Bureau, 
and in order to paralyse their influence the Committee of 
Soviet Organisations of Eastern Siberia, in which the District 
Bureau and its leaders carried no weight, was formed on 
December 26. The 3rd Congress of Soviets of Eastern Siberia, 
held in Irkutsk from January 29 to February 3, 1918, passed a 
resolution, moved by the Bolsheviks, which stated that the 
"Congress recognises the All-Russia Congress of Workers', 
Soldiers', Peasants' and Cossacks' Deputies and its Executive 
Committee as the sole organ of power of the Russian Workers' 
and Peasants' Republic". 191 

The results of the struggle for Soviet power were summed up 
at the 2nd Congress of Soviets of Siberia, convened in mid- 
Februarv 1918 in Irkutsk. Represented at it were 72 Soviets, 
and of the 202 delegates with a casting vote 123 were Bolshe- 
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MSST" e,ccted thc Tsentros,bir as the central 

In the Transbaikal region the Bolsheviks fought for Soviet 
power m difficult and complex conditions. The numerically 
small working class was scattered along the railway and at the 
goldfields, coal mines and primitive workshops. The national 
composition of the population was fairly motley. Among the 
Transbaikal workers there were Chinese, Koreans, Buryats 
and Evenki to mention a few nationalities. The privileged 
1 ransbaikal Cossacks numbered 260 000 193 

Throughout 1917 the Transbaikal Bolsheviks were mem- 
bers of the same organisations as the Mensheviks, and they 

191R ^\l? 1eSl l 0r f ,ni c a rI i0ns only towards *** spiing of 
U18 The Mensheviks, SRs and bourgeois nationalists had 
considerable influence in the Transbaikal region. Word of the 
victory of the October Revolution took a long time to reach 
he area, and when the news finally got there Red Guards 
began to be lormed in a number of towns and townships 
workers started* introduce their control at thc mines and he 

»mo effect ° Pe ° Ple ' S Coramissars bc %™ to ^ put 

On December 22, 1917, at the 2nd Congress of the Rural 

lT\fr°V p 6 T f ambaikal Regi ° n in Chi " a the Mensheviks 
^nlf tk :c ReVOl " t,0naneS formed thc s °- called People's 
Soviet. This Soviet' entered into contact with the bourgeois- 
nationalist Buryat National Committee and other counter- 
revolutionary bodies and attempted to disarm the Red Guards 

,LrY me / nt,me '- thC CoSSack Ca P tain G - M - Scmyonov! 
fh.f k y 7? lg " ,rnpcria,ists ' formed Cossack detachments 
that by mid-January 1918 began the invasion of the Trans- 
baikal region, dissolving the Soviets and workers' organisa- 
tions and massacring the population. The "People's Soviet" in 
effect aided and abetted Semyonov. Instead of organising 

S»»H ga T lt C ,° n c ined itself t0 askin S him about bis 
plans and actions. In reply Semyonov sent to Chita a railway 

carnage with thc corpses of the members of the Manchuria 
Station Soviet tortured to death by him. 
The Bolsheviks of Siberia went to the assistance of the 

ments n o 8 f SSTr ^ J ransbaikal sending detach- 

ments of Red Guards and revolutionary Cossack war veterans. 
The revolutionary troops halted the Semyonov invasion On 
February 5, 1918 the Verkhneudinsk Soviet proclaimed thatit 
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had taken over power, and a similar proclamation was issued 
two weeks later by the Troitskosavsk Soviet. 194 In early Feb- 
ruary the Chita Soviet became Bolshevik and on the 16th of the 
same month, assisted by Red Guards and revolutionary 
Cossacks, dispersed the "People's Soviet" and took over 
power. 

The 3rd Congress of Delegates of the Workers, Peasants, 
Cossacks and Burvats of the Transbaikal region opened in 
Chita on March 24, 1918. It was attended by 386 delegates 
with a casting vote and 93 delegates with a deliberative 
vote. 195 There was a fierce struggle with the Mensheviks, SRs 
and bourgeois nationalists, but in the end the Bolsheviks won 
The congress proclaimed Soviet power in the Transbaikal 
region and elected the Executive Committee of the Regional 

Soviet. . 

In the Far Eastern region the struggle for Soviet power like- 
wise had its specific stemming from the socio-economic situa- 
tion and the geographic location. By 1917 there were about 
200,000 workers in the region, mostly employed on transport, 
at the shipbuilding vards and at the mines. The largest cities 
were Vladivostok, Khabarovsk and Blagoveshchensk. As in 
Siberia there was a relatively large number of well-to-do 
peasants and a much smaller number of poor peasants than in 
Central Russia. In 1917 of the peasants in the region 22 per 
cent were kulaks, 45 per cent were middle peasants and 33 per 
cent were poor peasants. 196 The ally of the proletariat— the poor 
peasants— was thus much weaker than in the central regions of 

The Far Eastern region was inhabited by nearly 40 nationa- 
lities. In 1917 there were over 32.000 Chinese, Koreans and 
Japanese in the Amur region. 197 Most of the foreigners were 
workers, but there also were businessmen and adventurers who 
had come for easy money. Moreover, there were many foreign 
missions, railway advisers, control commissions and trade 
agencies. 

In 1917 the Japanese and their rivals, the American impe- 
rialists, were extremely active in the Far Eastern region, 
where they sought to gain possession of Siberia's natural 
wealth. They used the circumstance that by virtue of the 
military situation Vladivostok was almost the only 
port through which Russia received supplies from Allied coun- 
tries. 
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The Far Eastern region had no large garrisons. The Amur 
Cossacks, who had great privileges as compared with the rest 
of the population, numbered about 90,000. 198 As everywhere 
else, the Cossack elite was the mainstay of the counter-revolu- 
tion. The revolutionary forces consisted of, in addition to the 
proletariat, the infantry units of the Vladivostok fortress, the 
sailors of the Siberian and Amur flotillas and small detach- 
ments of Cossacks. 

In this difficult situation the Bolsheviks proceeded to estab- 
lish Soviet power in the region. In September 1917 the Far 
Eastern Territorial Bureau of the RSDLP(B) united 4,700 
Bolsheviks, 199 most of whom were in the towns. The Bolshe- 
viks left the organisations to which the Mensheviks also 
belonged only in September 1917. After forming independent 
Party organisations they were able to strengthen their influence 
among the working people. 

In October 1917 the population was still strongly influenced 
by the Mensheviks and SRs and even by the bourgeois parties 
and organisations. The Mensheviks and SRs headed most of 
the Soviets in the Far Eastern region. Foreign-backed 
bourgeois dumas, Zemstvo councils and public security com- 
mittees were operating in the towns and villages. In the' Amur 
region a sharply negative altitude was adopted towards the 
revolution by the "Cossack government", which had a large 
armed force. 

The Bolsheviks had the support of the workers, the poorest 
sections of the peasants, the Cossack war veterans, the sailors of 
the Far Eastern flotillas and the soldiers of the garrisons. The 
news of the victory of the October Revolution^ had a mixed 
reception. The Menshevik-SR majority in the Soviets opposed 
the transfer of power to the Soviets. There were only two ways 
for settling the question of power: one was an armed struggle 
and the other — the winning of the majority in the Soviets. The 
Bolsheviks chose the latter way. They began to campaign for 
new elections to the Soviets. On November 5, on Bolshevik 
initiative, a new Executive Committee of the Vladivostok 
Soviet was elected and it consisted of 18 Bolsheviks. 11 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, three Mensheviks, and eight 
uncommitted members who supported the Bolsheviks. On 
November 18 the Soviet announced that it would enforce all 
the decisions of the Council of People's Commissars. 200 The 
example of Vladivostok was followed by the Soviets of 
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Suchan, Nikolsk-Ussuriisk and a number of other Far Eastern 
towns and townships. 

The Socialist-Revolutionary N. S. Russanov, the Provi- 
sional Government's commissar in the Far Eastern region, and 
the Menshevik Vakulin, Chairman of the Territorial Executive 
Committee, protested against the take-over of power by the 
>viets. The Consular corps in Vladivostok declared that it did 
recognise Soviet power and would maintain relations only 
the Duma and the Zemstvo councils. The US cruiser 
Brooklyn with Admiral Austin M. Knight, Asiatic Fleet Com- 
mander, on board was in the Vladivostok roadstead at the 
time. Knight and the US Consul John K. Caldwell were 
royally received by Vladivostok's "business circles", who de- 
clared' they were speaking on behalf of "progressive Russian 
society" when they expressed "profound gratitude to our 
American friends for not abandoning us in this hour of 
calamity overhanging Russia". 201 The Americans assured the 
Vladivostok bourgeoisie that the USA would give them every 
assistance against Soviet power. The Russo-American War 
Industrial Committee was formed to handle the practical work 
in that direction. This committee was active in helping to orga- 
nise the foreign intervention in the Far Eastern region. 

The Bolsheviks prepared for a long struggle: Red Guards 
units were formed and agitation was intensified in order to tell 
the workers, soldiers and Russian and American sailors the 
truth about the revolutionary developments in Russia. The 
cruiser Brooklyn soon sailed out of Vladivostok and the sailors 
sent a radiogram to the city, stating: "We send warm greetings 
to the Russian proletariat, which has been the first to defeat 
capitalism and bring the dictatorship of the proletariat into 
being." 202 This was an expression of the US working people's 
solidarity with the proletariat of Russia. 

The consolidation of Soviet power in Vladivostok was 
accompanied by a struggle for Soviet power in other Far 
Eastern cities, notably in Khabarovsk. At rallies and meetings 
the workers, soldiers and sailors of Khabarovsk demanded the 
transfer of all power to the Soviet. This demand was not met 
by the Soviet, most of whose members were Mensheviks and 
SRs. The Bolsheviks succeeded in organising new elections, 
which gave them the majority in the Soviet. However, the City- 
Duma, the Zemstvo councils and other counter-revolutionary 
bodies continued to function. 
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A tense situation developed in Blagoveshchensk. A Red 
Guards unit consisting of 1,000 workers was formed in the city 
in November. 203 There was a wave of meetings and rallies 
demanding the transfer of power to the City Soviet. However, 
the Soviet consisted mainly of Mensheviks and SRs and it 
refused to take power. This was used by the Ataman of the 
Amur Cossacks, I. M. Gamov, who on November 21 
announced that the "Cossack government has temporarily 
taken over all power". 204 The Soviet was compelled to 
declare on December 18 that it had assumed power in the city. 
But this was an empty declaration because the Soviet did not 
have the forces to back up its decision. It was only a month 
later, when the Bolsheviks gained the majority in the new elec- 
tions, that the Blagoveshchensk Soviet took the road of revolu- 
tion. The new Executive Committee consisted of 16 Bolshe- 
viks, six SRs and six Mensheviks. 205 The Soviets in Svobodny 
and other localities of the Amur region took power only in the 
period from December 1917 to January 1918. 

Despite the complexity of the situation in the Far Eastern 
region, power was transferred to the Soviets in most of the 
territory by December 1917. The 3rd Far Eastern Territorial 
Congress of Soviets opened in Khabarovsk on December 12 
and was attended by 84 delegates: 46 Bolsheviks, 27 Left SRs, 
nine Mensheviks and two non-partisans. 206 It adopted a decla- 
ration, moved by the Bolsheviks, recognising the Council of 
People's Commissars as the "sole central authority", pro- 
claiming Soviet power throughout the Far Eastern region and 
instructing the Soviets "steadfastly and without delay to put 
into effect all the decrees, resolutions and instructions of the 
government, namely the Council of People's Commissars". 207 
Most of the members of the Territorial Executive Committee of 
Soviets elected by the congress were Bolsheviks. 

The struggle for Soviet power in the Far Eastern region 
entered a new phase. While the power throughout the territory 
continued to pass to the Soviets, the counter-revolution, re- 
lying on the still existing dumas, Zemstvo councils and Cossack 
elite, was feverishly preparing for anti-Soviet risings. 

The 4th Regional Congress of Working People, convened on 
Bolshevik initiative, opened in Blagoveshchensk on February 
25, 1918 and was attended by 605 delegates with a casting 
vote and 193 delegates with a deliberative vote. Although 
there were only 15 Bolsheviks among the delegates they 
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directed the proceedings. I^enin was elected honorary chair- 
man. The resolution passed by the congress stated that "the 
Soviet of Workers', Soldiers', Peasants" and Cossacks' 
Deputies shall be recognised as the sole authority both in the 
centre and the localities", decreed the organisation of the Red 
Guards and the dissolution of the dumas and Zemstvo coun- 
cils and proclaimed Soviet power throughout the region. 208 
Two-thirds of the seats in the Regional Executive Committee 
of Soviets went to the Bolsheviks. However, the Executive 
Committee was slow in organising Red Guards, dissolving the 
dumas, Zemstvo councils and "Cossack government" and 
disarming the counter-revolutionary forces. This was used 
by Ataman Gamov, who on March 6 led a rising in Blago- 
veshchensk. He had several thousand well-armed and trained 
Cossacks, officers and bourgeois militia. The revolutionary 
forces in the city hardly totalled 1,000 poorly armed men. 
Moreover, Gamov had the support of the Japanese residing 
in the city. The counter-revolutionaries arrested the Regional 
Executive Committee and seized control of Blagoveshchensk. 
The Soviet forces withdrew to the village of Astrakhanovka 
near Blagoveshchensk, where some gunboats of the Amur Flo- 
tilla were tied up for the winter. 

The rising threatened Soviet power throughout the Far East- 
ern region. Gamov established contact with Semyonov in the 
Transbaikal region and with the US and Japanese intelli- 
gence services, and received the support of all anti-Soviet ele- 
ments. 

Astrakhanovka became the centre directing the struggle 
against Gamov. An MRC was formed here and reinforcements 
soon arrived — detachments of workers and sailors from Kha- 
barovsk, railwaymen and Red Guards from Bochkarev, Vladi- 
vostok, Nikolsk-Ussuriisk and Chita, and peasants from the 
surrounding villages. Within a few days the force assembled in 
Astrakhanovka grew to nearly 12,000 men. The Soviet Com- 
mand wished to avoid bloodshed and proposed that Gamov 
end the rising and disarm his forces. This offer was turned 
down. Covered by gunboats of the Amur Flotilla, the Soviet 
forces began their attack on March 12 and smashed the 
counter-revolutionaries after several days of heavy fighting. 
Soviet power was restored in Blagoveshchensk. 

By March 191 8 the Soviets were firmly in power throughout 
the Far Eastern region. 
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In Russia where 57 per cent of the population comprised 
non-Russian nationalities, it was particularly vital to establish 
Soviet power in the non-Russian areas. 

The struggle for Soviet power in the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Moldavia, the Baltic area, Central Asia, Kazakhstan and 
Transcaucasia was part of the revolutionary process in the 
country. But this struggle had features of its own springing 
from the socio-economic condition of these peoples and the 
alignment of the class forces. 

The peoples of multinational Russia were at different levels 
of economic and cultural development. With the exception of 
the Ukraine and the Baltic area, the non-Russian regions were 
entirely agrarian. Their specific was that in addition to all- 
Russia parties of the big and petty bourgeoisie (Constitutional- 
Democrats, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) there 
were bourgeois-nationalist parties. The organisations formed 
after February 1917 — the Central Rada in the Ukraine, the 
Byelorussian Rada, the "National Councils" in Latvia, 
Estonia, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan, and the Shuro- 
Islamia, Ulema and Alash in Central Asia and Kazakhs- 
tan — wanted bourgeois autonomy within the framework 
of Russia. 

The non-Russian bourgeoisie changed their tactics when 
Soviet power triumphed in Central Russia. In order to isolate 
the non-Russian working people from the revolutionary 
events, they demanded secession from Soviet Russia. To lend 
weight to their propaganda campaign they used the Bolshevik 
slogan of self-determination of nations up to and including 
secession in an effort to set up bourgeois-nationalist govern- 
ments in the non-Russian regions. 

This complicated the work of the Bolsheviks in these regions 
and hindered the struggle for Soviet power. Of paramount 
importance here was the fact that the Bolsheviks pursued a 
correct national policy, which drew the non-Russian working 
people to the side of the socialist revolution. 

"Next to the agrarian question," Lenin wrote, "the most 
important question in Russia's state affairs is the national 
question, particularly for the petty-bourgeois masses of the 
population." 209 The course and outcome of the revolution 
depended to a large extent on how the national question would 
be settled in Russia. It was imperative to surmount the distrust 
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for the Russian people that had been cultivated for years 
among the non- Russian working people by the tsarist author- 

lU Lenin had every reason to declare that "tsarism and the 
Great-Russian bourgeoisie have by their oppression left great 
bitterness and distrust of the Great Russians generally in the 
hearts of the neighbouring nations, and these must be eradi- 
cated by deeds and not by words". 210 

The Bolshevik Party considered that the first step towards 
resolving the national problem after the conquest of power was 
to grant political equality to all nations. 

On November 2. 1917 the Council of People's Commissars 
adopted the Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia and 
on November 20 its message to All the Working Moslems of 
Russia and the East, in which were proclaimed the equality 
and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia, their right to free self- 
administration up to and including secession and the forma- 
tion of independent states, and the abolition of all national and 
religious privileges. The utmost respect was shown for the 
customs and traditions of the formerly oppressed nations. The 
national relics seized by the tsarist authorities were returned to 
them. These actions helped to strengthen the trust of the non- 
Russian peoples for the Soviet power, for the proletariat of 
Russia and the Bolshevik Party. 

In keeping with its proclamation of the right of nations to 
self-determination the Council of People's Commissars on 
December 3, 1917 recognised the national rights and indepen- 
dence of the Ukrainian people, 211 an act that further 
cemented the friendship between the Russian and Ukrainian 
working people. On December 18, 1917 it recognised the state 
independence of Finland. On December 29 it passed the 
decree on "Turkish Armenia". Occupied by Russia during the 
First World War, Turkish (Western) Armenia was adminis- 
tered by Russian authorities. The Soviet Government declared 
its support for the rights of the Armenians of Turkish Armenia 
to free self-determination up to state independence. Further, it 
announced the annulment of all the unequal treaties that had 
been signed by the tsarist government with China, Iran and 
other countries. On August 29, 1918 it passed a decree 
granting Poland, which had been occupied by Austrian and 
German troops during the First World War, the right to decide 
her own destiny. 
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After it had won political power, the proletariat led by the 
Bolshevik Party was able to proceed without delay to put the 
Marxist solution of the national question into effect in the inter- 
ests of the working masses. The very first steps taken by Soviet 
power in this sphere eloquently showed the peoples of Russia 
the fundamental significance of its national policy. 



* * * 

Capitalism had reached a high level of development in the 
Baltic area, particularly in Latvia and Estonia. This was one of 
Russia's main engineering, carriage-building and rubber-pro- 
ducing areas. Moreover, capitalism was developing in agricul- 
ture; the middle peasants were being gradually ruined and 
becoming rural proletarians and semi-proletarians. Over three- 
fourths of the Baltic rural population were landless farm 
labourers or small tenants. The class contradictions were being 
aggravated by national contradictions. The 1 and-hungry and 
landless sections of the rural population consisted mainly of 
people of the local nationalities, while the landowners (called 
"black" barons) were German nobles. 

In Latvia the strongest bourgeois parties in 1917 were the 
Peasant Union (the party of the kulaks or "grey" barons, as 
they were called) and the Republican Party (the political organ- 
isation of the Latvian urban bourgeoisie). These parties prom- 
ised the people every possible freedom and demanded the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly to proclaim Latvia a 
bourgeois autonomous territory in Russia. The two parties 
fought bitterly. The Latvian bourgeoisie made every effort to 
oust the German barons from the region and occupy the key 
economic and political positions, while the latter sought to 
strengthen their own position. 

The Latvian bourgeois nationalists united around the 
National Council that was formed after the February Revolu- 
tion. Represented on it were, in addition to the two above- 
mentioned parties, the Latvian Mensheviks and other petty- 
bourgeois parties and groups. 

In Estonia the rural and urban bourgeoisie had the Estonian 
Democratic, Radical-Democratic and other parties. The 
Gubernia Zemstvo Council was the counter-revolutionary 
centre in Estonia. Like the Latvian bourgeoisie, the Estonian 
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bourgeoisie did not seek secession from Russia prior to the 
October Revolution, for Russia was a huge market for their 
products. They confined themselves to demanding autonomy 
for Estonia in Russia. 

By plaving on the national feelings of the population, the 
bourgeois' nationalists in the Baltic area, as the nationalists in 
the other regions of Russia, won the support of a section of the 
peasants and soldiers. The Latvian bourgeoisie made skilful 
use of the age-old hatred of the Latvian people for the German 
enslavers in order by kindling chauvinism in conditions of war 
to strengthen their position at the expense of the local German 
nobility and German bourgeoisie. They began to form national 
military units — Latvian infantry regiments — as soon as the 
First World War broke out. For some time they managed to 
sustain among these troops the belief that the war against 
Germany was a war against long-standing enemies of the 
Latvian people — the German barons. In Estonia, too, national 
units were formed by the bourgeoisie. 

The Bolshevik organisations in the Baltic area were numer- 
ically small but staunch and steeled contingents of the 
RSDLP(B). Prior to 1917 and particularly after the February 
Revolution, the Central Committee of the Social-Democratic 
Party of Latvia, the Estland Committee of the RSDLP(B) in 
Estonia and the Provisional Central Bureau of the Lithuanian 
Sections of the RSDLP(B) conducted extensive work among 
the workers, peasants and soldiers, especially in the national 
military units. A specific of the revolutionary developments in 
the Baltic area after the February Revolution was the forma- 
tion, parallel with the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, of Soviets of Landless Deputies in Latvia and 
Committees of the Landless in Estonia. 

Estonia and the unoccupied part of Latvia were in the front- 
line zone, where Baltic Fleet and units of the Northern 
Front had their bases. Together with the workers and peasants 
of Latvia and Estonia, an active part in the struggle for Soviet 
power in Latvia and Estonia was played by troops of the 
Northern Front, notably the Latvian infantry regiments of the 
12th Army and sailors of the Baltic Fleet. 

The Bolshevik organisation of the Lettish infantrymen was 
the strongest Bolshevik organisation in Latvia; it won the 
support of the Latvian infantry regiments. The Provisional 
Government made an attempt to disband and disarm these 
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regiments, but this move was foiled by the infantrymen and 
most of the other soldiers of the 12th Army. 

By the autumn of 1917 the Bolsheviks had become 
predominant in the Soviets of the major towns of Latvia and 
Estonia. In Revel (now Tallinn) they were in control not only 
of the Soviet but also of the City Duma. 

In Latvia all the Soviets, with the exception of the SR- 
Menshevik Executive Committee of the Soviet of Soldiers' 
Deputies of the 12th Army, were in October 1917 demanding 
the overthrow of the Provisional Government and the transfer 
of power to the Soviets. In the areas of Latvia that were not 
occupied by the Germans Soviet power was established quickly 
and without bloodshed. 

The counter-revolutionaries concentrated a large military 
force in the town of Valk and formed the counter-revolu- 
tionary Committee for the Salvation of the Motherland and the 
Revolution, in which the Latvian bourgeoisie and the officers' 
corps were represented. Valk was situated not far from Petro- 
grad, and this concentration of troops was a threat to the revo- 
lution. Lettish infantrymen and Russian revolutionary units 
went to the assistance of the working people of Valk and 
entered the town on November 7. With the capture of Valk the 
whole of the unoccupied part of Latvia passed to the hands of 
the Soviets. 

On November 8-9, 1917 a plenary meeting of the Executive 
Committee of Soviets of Latvia passed a decision to abolish 
the Zemstvo councils, the town dumas and all other local 
organs of self-administration. It instructed the Soviets to form 
Red Guards units of workers and landless peasants in the 
cities, towns and volosts. Further, it was decided to establish 
liaison with the Petrograd and other headquarters of the Red 
Guards and with the Petrograd MRC. A commission was set 
up to draw up a plan for the enforcement of the Decree on 
Land. 

A large contribution towards consolidating Soviet power 
was made by the 2nd Congress of Workers\ Soldiers' and 
Landless Peasants' Deputies of Latvia (December 16-18). The 
congress elected the Soviet Government of Latvia and passed 
laws on the nationalisation of the land and on an eight-hour 
working day. 

As the bourgeoisie of the other non-Russian regions of 
Russia, the Latvian bourgeoisie feared the socialist revolution 
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and tried to use the slogan of the self-determination of nations 
to secure Latvia's secession from Soviet Russia. 

While the Bolsheviks of Latvia correctly explained to the 
working people the counter-revolutionary substance of the 
bourgeois nationalists' demand for independence, they over- 
looked the popularity of the slogan of achieving national state- 
hood and advocated that Latvia should only be granted the 
right to have autonomous status in the RSFSR. This was used 
by the bourgeois nationalists. They made a deal with the 
German imperialists. In the occupied part of Latvia the Ger- 
ns set up a puppet government, the Duchy of Cour- 
d. The traitor bourgeois nationalists and the German 
barons, claiming to speak on behalf of the people of Latvia, 
requested the German Kaiser to incorporate Latvia into Ger- 
many. In a declaration of December 24, 1917 the Central 
Committee of the Social- Democratic Party of the Lettish Ter- 
ritory and the Executive Committee of Soviets of Latvia 
exposed the attempt of the German barons and the handful of 
Latvian bourgeois to act as the spokesmen of the Latvian 
people, and passed a decision to dissolve the counter-revolu- 
tionary National Council. But the consolidation of Soviet 
power in the region was cut short by a German attack and the 
occupation of the whole of Latvia in February 1918. 

The victory of the October Revolution in Central Russia 
gave new impetus to the revolutionary movement of the 
working people in occupied Lithuania. Their struggle against 
the German invaders and the local exploiters was headed by 
the Provisional Central Bureau of the Lithuanian Sections of 
the RSDLP(B) Central Committee. In occupied Lithuania the 
Bureau formed underground Bolshevik organisations, and sent 
Communists and Bolshevik literature to Lithuania from Rus- 
sia. The Lithuanian working people who had evacuated to 
Central Russia in the face of the German invasion joined with 
the Russian workers in the struggle for Soviet power. 

Tariba, an organisation set up on the eve of the October 
Revolution by the Lithuanian bourgeois nationalists with the 
aid of the German imperialists, became the headquarters of the 
counter-revolutionary forces in Lithuania. Its membership 
consisted of big landowners, capitalists and the clergy. On 
December 11, 1917, actuated by fear of the revolution, Tariba 
signed a declaration of the independence of Lithuania. This 
declaration proclaimed an eternal alliance with the German 
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empire and Lithuania's rupture of relations with other states, 
meaning Soviet Russia. 212 

On October 26, apprised of the armed rising in Petrograd, 
the Estonian MRC issued a message to the workers, soldiers 
and sailors, to the entire population of Estonia, -informing 
them of the victorious revolution in Petrograd and that in 
Estonia power had passed to the Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. On the same day there were innumerable rallies at 
which the workers, soldiers and sailors declared their support 
for Soviet power. In accordance with a decision passed by the 
Estonian MRC, the Soviets in the localities removed the 
commissars of the Provisional Government and proclaimed 
Soviet power. 

In the wake of Revel, the working people of Estonia together 
with the sailors of the Baltic Fleet and the soldiers of the 
Northern Front established Soviet power in Yuricv, Narva, 
Pyarnu and other towns in the territory in the course of 
October and November 1917. The Bolsheviks of Estonia ren- 
dered an invaluable service when they prevented General 
Krasnov's counter-revolutionary forces from advancing on 
PetrogTad. In Estonia the revolutionary forces had to deal with 
the attempts of the counter-revolutionaries to organise an anti- 
Soviet rising. Lacking adequate forces of their own the Esto- 
nian bourgeoisie formed a bloc with the Baltic German barons 
and Russian bourgeoisie and attempted to raise whitcguard 
detachments in Yuriev, Vilyandi, Meryama and other towns. 
When the Estonian Red Guards quickly routed these counter- 
revolutionary detachments the bourgeoisie decided to use the 
Gubernia Zemstvo Council, dissolved after the October Revo- 
lution, against the revolution. On November 15, 1917 they 
convened an emergency meeting of the council, proclaiming it 
the sole supreme authority in Estonia. 213 A demonstration of 
workers, sailors and soldiers in Revel dispersed this counter- 
revolutionary gathering. In Yuriev an attempt of the counter- 
revolutionaries to hold an anti- Soviet demonstration and pro- 
claim the Zemstvo Council the supreme organ of power in 
Estonia likewise ended in failure. 

As in Latvia, the bourgeoisie used all the means at their 
disposal to separate Estonia from Soviet Russia. The demands 
and agitation of the bourgeois nationalists boiled down to the 
formation of an independent Estonian republic and its seces- 
sion from Soviet Russia. 
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In the national question the Estonian Bolsheviks made the 
same mistake as the Bolsheviks of Latvia. They did not 
consider it expedient to declare Estonia an independent repub- 
lic. This was used by the bourgeois nationalists in their 
counter-revolutionary propaganda. While concentrating on 
organising large socialist farms, the Estonian Bolsheviks did 
not give due consideration to the demand of the working 
peasants for the immediate transfer of land to them. This 
prevented the consolidation of the alliance of the working class 
with the peasants and made it difficult to win the peasants to 
Soviet power. The Estonian proletariat was unable to uphold 
Soviet power mainly on account of the German intervention. 
Large segments of the workers and peasants were for the 
Soviets, but the German invaders strangled the revolution in a 
large part of the Baltic area by force of arms. 

In Byelorussia the revolutionary events unfolded tur- 
bulently. Industrially, Byelorussia lagged substantially behind 
Central Russia and the Baltic area. It was an agrarian region. 
The numerically small working class consisted of Byelorus- 
sians, Russians, Ukrainians, Poles and Lithuanians. Most of 
the workers were employed at small and medium factories 
using primitive machinery. There were few large enterprises. 
The proletarian and semi-proletarian masses of the country- 
side comprised 70 per cent of the rural population. 214 

A large role in revolutionising the working people of Byelo- 
russia was played by the skilled workers mobilised into the 
armed forces from Moscow, Petrograd, the Urals, the Donbas 
and other industrial centres and employed at enterprises 
manufacturing and repairing armaments. In Byelorussia there 
were over 1,500,000 troops. 215 Together with the workers 
and peasants they fought for Soviet power. 

The Northwestern Regional Committee of the RSDLP(B) 
was the centre guiding the work of the Bolsheviks in the 
region. 

In Byelorussia the strongest Bolshevik organisation was in 
Minsk. It directed the work of the Minsk Soviet of Workers' 
and Soldiers' Deputies. In the elections to the Minsk Soviet in 
September the Bolsheviks and their sympathisers won 70.9 per 
cent of the seats. 216 

On the eve of the October Revolution the Bolsheviks had 
the support of a large segment of the workers, soldiers and 
poorest section of the Byelorussian peasants. 



But the counter-revolutionaries likewise had considerable 
support. The bourgeois nationalists were united in the Byelo- 
russian Rada, which championed the interests of the kulaks, 
landowners, the bourgeoisie and the nationalist intelligentsia. 
Its demands did not go further than that of territorial-national 
autonomy for Byelorussia as part of Russia. The Rada 
influenced a section of the peasants and soldiers, and had the 
support of General Headquarters in Mogilev and the Western 
Front Headquarters in Minsk. 

The workers of Minsk and the local garrison learned of the 
victory of the armed uprising in Petrograd and of the 
overthrow of the Provisional Government on October 25. On 
the same day the Minsk Soviet announced that it had taken 
over power in the city and its environs, and called on all 
revolutionary organisations to establish Soviet power in the 
localities. 

Tn Minsk Soviet power rested on the 1st Revolutionary 
Regiment and the Red Guards units formed by the Bolsheviks. 
The workers of Minsk and the soldiers of the reserve infantry 
regiments siding with the Bolsheviks were given arms from the 
artillery munitions depots. 

The Minsk Soviet appointed commissars to state institutions, 
the post and telegraph offices, the railway and the headquar- 
ters of the different units of the Western Front. The MRC of 
the Northwestern region and the Western Front, formed by the 
Minsk Soviet, proclaimed that all power in the region must be 
transferred to the Soviets. The formation and reinforcement of 
the Red Guards units in Byelorussia proceeded apace. The 
Red Guards in Vitebsk had 800 men, in Mogilev 600 men, 
and in Gomel nearly 1,000 men. 

The counter-revolution attempted to prevent the power of 
the working people from spreading to other areas of Byelo- 
russia. Formed on October 27 in Minsk, the SR-Menshevik 
Committee for the Salvation of the Revolution, which was in 
close contact with the Western Front Headquarters, posted its 
own patrols in the streets of the city. With the aid of the SR- 
Menshevik Front Committee, units supporting the Provisional 
Government were summoned to the city from the front. Upon 
the arrival of these units the Committee for Salvation sent the 
Minsk Soviet an ultimatum demanding all power in the city 
and on the Western Front be transferred to it. With the nume- 
rical superiority in that period on the side of the counter-revo- 
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lutionaries, the Minsk Soviet concluded a temporary agree- 
ment with the Committee for Salvation, sending its representa- 
tives to it. The committee undertook to send no troops to 
help the counter-revolution but insisted that all power in the 
region of the Western Front had to be in its hands. 217 By 
reaching agreement with the Committee for Salvation the 
Bolsheviks of Minsk won time in which to muster their 
forces. 

Despite its commitments, the Committee for Salvation per- 
mitted several trains carrying counter-revolutionary forces in 
the direction of Petrograd and Moscow to pass through Minsk. 
But these trains were halted at other towns. The Minsk Soviet 
recalled its representatives in the Committee for Salvation and 
annulled the agreement with it. By that time revolutionary 
units had arrived in the city from the front. An armoured train 
pulled into Minsk in the night of November 1-2 to assist the 
Minsk Soviet. 218 This changed the balance of strength and 
helped the Minsk Soviet to consolidate its power On 
November 4 the MRC of Byelorussia and the Western Front 
dissolved the Committee for Salvation. On November 12 a 
telegram was sent to Lenin to inform him that the revolution 
had been consummated in Minsk. Tn the course of October 
and November 1917 the Soviets took over power without an 
armed struggle in Vitebsk, Gomel, Orsha, Rogachev and other 
towns in the unoccupied part of Byelorussia. 

The Mogilev Soviet, most of whose members were Mensne- 
viks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Bundists, gave a hostile 
reception to the news of the victory of the revoluton. But when 
the soldiers of the Mogilev garrison went over to the side of 
the revolution the party composition in the Mogilev Soviet 
changed. On November 18, 1917 it proclaimed that it was the 
sole authority in the city. The MRC formed at the same sitting 
took over power and placed General Headquarters under its 
control. Two days later General Headquarters was occupied 

by Soviet units. , . , 

In November and early December Soviet power was estab- 
lished throughout Byelorussia with the exception of the regions 
occupied by the German troops. The Congress of Soviets , ot 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies of Minsk, Mogilev and Vite- 
bsk gubernias, the Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies ot 
Minsk and Vilno gubernias and the Congress ot Soldiers 
Deputies of the Western Front recognised the Council ot 
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People's Commissars and proclaimed Soviet power in Byelo- 
russia. 219 The executive committees elected at these con- 
gresses merged and on November 26, 1917 set up the Regional 
Executive Committee of Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Deputies of the Northwestern Region and the West- 
ern Front as the highest organ of power in the region 220 
Moreover, the Council of People's .Commissars of the region 
and the front was formed. 

The Byelorussian bourgeois nationalists contacted the 
Ukrainian, Jewish, Lithuanian and Polish bourgeois national- 
ists and on December 15 the Byelorussian Rada, actively 
supported by the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, convened 
what it termed an All-Byelorussia Congress to decide the 
destiny of Byelorussia. The delegates to this congress re- 
presented the Zcmstvo councils, the town dumas, the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks and the bourgeois 
nationalists. Moreover, it was attended by peasants' delegates 
who, while still failing to understand that the Byelorussian 
Rada was pursuing counter-revolutionary objectives, spoke in 
defence of Soviet power. 

To extricate themselves from their difficult position the lead- 
ers of the congress decided to recognise the central Soviet 
power but opposed the local Soviets in Byelorussia, proposing 
the formation of a new Byelorussian organ that would be 
vested with all power in Byelorussia and the Western Front. 
The peasant delegates saw through this move of the Byelorus- 
sian nationalists and walked out of the congress. The Council 
of People's Commissars of the Northwestern Region and the 
Western Front ordered the dissolution of the congress in view 
of its counter-revolutionary character. 221 

A decision was passed to dissolve the Byelorussian Rada as 
well, but the latter ignored this decision and engaged in 
underground activities against Soviet power. It contacted the 
counter-revolutionary Polish Legion under General 
J. R. Dowbor-Musnicki that had been formed by the Polish 
bourgeois nationalists of Polish troops in the Russian army In 
December 1917 the Legion had 15,000 men and 1,505 offi- 
cers. 222 Counter-revolutionary forces began to gather around 
the Legion. In preparation for a rising against Soviet power 
Dowbor-Musnicki deployed the Legion in the Rogachev- 
Bobruisk-Slutsk area, where it terrorised the population with 
arbitrary rule and violence. The Western Front Commander 
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A. F. Myasnikov ordered Dowbor-Musnicki to place himself 
under Soviet command. Dowbor-Musnicki ignored this order 
and on January 12, 1918 led an anti-Soviet revolt. On January 
13 the Polish Legion captured Rogachev and then seized 
Bobruisk, Orsha and other towns. 223 This revolt was backed 
by foreign imperialists and the Polish landowners, who sent the 
Legion arms and equipment. 

The Western Front command issued an Order of the Day in 
which the Polish Legion was declared disbanded and Dowbor- 
Musnicki was outlawed. In response to an appeal by the 
Council of People's Commissars of the Northwestern Region 
and the Western Front the working people of Byelorussia took 
the field against the mutineers. They were assisted by revolu- 
tionary troops, who on January 31 liberated Rogachev, Zhlo- 
bin, Smolensk and Dorogobuzh. 224 

The Polish soldiers soon saw the true intentions of their 
command and refused to fight the workers and peasants of 
Soviet Russia. Many of them left the Polish Legion and m 
Minsk thev were formed into the 1st Polish Revolutionary 
Battalion, which became part of the Minsk Soviet Revolu- 
tionary Regiment. The Dowbor-Musnicki revolt was put down 
by mid-February 1918. The first attacks of the counter-revolu- 
tion against Soviet power in Byelorussia were thus repulsed. 

* * * 

The situation was much more complicated in the Ukraine. 
An economically developed region, the Ukraine in 1913-1914 
accounted for 71 per cent of Russia's coal, 68 per cent of her 
pig iron, 58 oer cent of her steel, 57 per cent of her rolled stock 
and 80 per cent of her sugar. 225 There were nearly 3,500,000 
workers, 226 of whom 812,500 were industrial workers. 227 
However, industry was distributed very unevenly. The heavy 
industry was mainly in the Donbas and the Krivoi Rog area. In 
the other areas there were food-processing enterprises. Much 
of the Ukraine was agrarian. Most of the land belonged to the 
big landowners. The kulaks comprised roughly 13 per cent of 
the peasant population, but owned more than half of all the 
land held by peasants. The rural poor comprised at least 63 
per cent of the Ukrainian peasantry. 228 

The Ukrainian Central Rada was the principal rallying 
centre of the counter-revolutionary forces in the Ukraine. Its 
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policy was founded on the demand for territorial-national 
autonomy. The General Secretariat formed by the Rada 
claimed the role of a territorial government. The gubernia. 
uyezd and volost radas, the village^assemblies, the Prosvit and 
other nationalist organisations set up by the Central Rada after 
the February Revolution functioned in the localities. The Rada 
formed Ukrainian national military units and enlisted kulaks 
into "free Cossack" units that became known as Gaidamaks. 
This was a formidable armed force. In addition, the Rada had 
the support of the Mensheviks, SRs and the bourgeois-nation- 
alist parties. The influence of the bourgeois nationalists was 
fairly strong among a large section of the peasants, soldiers 
and backward workers. 

The bulk of the peasantry followed the SRs. On the eve of 
the October Revolution, the Mensheviks, SRs and bourgeois 
nationalists were still predominant in the Soviets of Kharkov, 
Kiev, Yekaterinoslav, Odessa, Nikolayev and other large 
cities. The Bolsheviks, who in these cities had won the support 
of most of the workers, had not yet won the backing of the 
majority of the garrison soldiers. 

The revolutionary struggle in the Ukraine was headed by 
workers led by the Bolsheviks. Tt is estimated that in 
November 1917 there were about 70,000 Bolsheviks in the 
Ukraine. 229 But there was no Party centre. There were two 
regional Party organisations: one in the Doncls-Krivoi Rog 
basin with its centre in Kharkov and the other in the South- 
western territory with its centre in Kiev. 

The revolutionary armed forces consisted of the Red Guards 
and the revolutionary section of the soldiers in the rear garri- 
sons and the Southwestern Front. In September 1917 the Red 
Guards had about 600 men in Yekaterinoslav, 800 men in 
Lugansk, 3,000 men in Kiev, over 3,000 men in Kharkov, 
approximately 1,000 men in Nikolayev and 3,200 men in 
Odessa. 230 

As soon as the armed uprising in Petrograd triumphed, 
Soviet power was established in the workers' districts, notably 
in a large part of the Donbas. In Lugansk, Gorlovka, 
Kramatorsk, Makeyevka and Shcherbinovka and also in some 
localities in the zone of the Southwestern Front power passed 
quickly and peaceably to the Soviets. A bulwark of Soviet 
power in South Russia and the Ukraine, the Donbas lay 
between the counter-revolutionary forces in the Ukraine and 
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the Don Cossack region. The RSDLP(B) Central Committee 
and the Ukrainian Bolsheviks gave much of their attention to 
the Donbas. In a large part of the Ukraine Soviet power was 
established by armed force, and this process dragged out until 
January 1918. 

The situation in Kiev was extremely complex. The Kiev 
Military District Headquarters had large forces, that included 
Cossack regiments, shock punitive troops and cadet 
: ts — altogether nearly 10,000 men. The forces of the revolu- 
n in Kiev numbered about 6,600 soldiers and Red 
ards. 2 * 1 

A joint plenary meeting of the Soviet of Workers' and the 
"oviet of Soldiers' Deputies with the participation of re- 
presentatives of the garrison, the trade unions and the factory 
committees was held in Kiev in the evening of October 27. 232 
Tt elected a Military- Revolutionary Committee. On the same 
day the Kiev Committee of the RSDLP(B) and the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee published a message slating: "The 
workers and soldiers of Kiev, all those who are suffering from 
the war, the high cost of living and unemployment, all who are 
oppressed, disinherited, hungry and cold, should now close 
ranks to support the revolutionary workers and soldiers of 
Petrograd, for the struggle against the counter-revolutionary 
ourgeoisie.'* 233 But the enemies were not sitting with their 
hands folded. 

On October 26, 1917, the day before this message was 
published, the Kiev City Duma passed a resolution in support 
of the Provisional Government. The Rada perfidiously pro- 
claimed its neutrality; in fact it was secretly mustering forces 
for an armed struggle against the revolution. With large 
numbers of Ukrainian troops at its disposal and in close 
contact with the military district command it planned a 
sudden strike at the revolutionary forces. At the same time, it 
wished to utilise the fall of the Provisional Government to 
consolidate its own power and form a bourgeois Ukrainian 
state. Cadets and Cossacks sent by the Kiev Military District 
Headquarters surrounded the building in which the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee had its offices and arrested almost 
all of its members. 

On October 29 the Kiev Committee of the RSDLP(B) 
jointly with representatives of the factories and the military 
units set up a new Revolutionary Committee. On the same day 
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the workers and revolutionary soldiers of Kiev started an 
armed struggle. This struggle was headed by the workers of the 
Arsenal (now the Lenin Plant) and the South-Russian fac- 
tories, and also by revolutionary soldiers. On October 30, in 
response to a call by the trade unions and the factory 
committees, the factory and office workers in Kiev staged a 
general strike. 

The Kiev Military District Headquarters requested the 
Southwestern Front for assistance. Seventeen trains with 
troops were sent by that front to Kiev. But these troops were 
halted by the Bolsheviks. In Kiev the units supporting the 
deposed Provisional Government were routed in the course of 
three days' fighting. 

However, while the workers and revolutionary soldiers were 
engaged in heavy fighting in the streets of Kiev, the Central 
Rada, which had hypocritically proclaimed its neutrality, 
moved nationalist forces to Kiev and in the night of October 
30-November 1 occupied the post and telegraph offices, the 
telephone exchange and other government offices. 234-235 
Exhausted by the heavy fighting, the workers were unable to 
repulse the fresh troops of the Rada. Moreover, the SR- 
Menshevik-controlled Soviets in Kiev, Yekaterinoslav, Nikola- 
yev, Odessa and other Ukrainian cities proclaimed their recog- 
nition of the Central Rada as the highest territorial authority in 
the Ukraine. This confused many workers and soldiers. 

In the Soviets a bitter struggle was going on between the 
Bolsheviks and the conciliators. On October 27, pressured by 
the workers and soldiers, the Yekaterinoslav Soviet passed a 
resolution in which it welcomed the overthrow of the Provi- 
sional Government and declared its solidarity with the proleta- 
riat of Petrograd. The Executive Committee was instructed to 
take steps to seize power in the city. But the SR-Menshevik 
majority in the Executive Committee had no intention of 
carrying out the will of the people, and the situation in Yeka- 
terinoslav remained unchanged. 

In Kharkov, too, the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies was controlled by the SRs and Mensheviks. In the 
city there were military units that had not renounced their alle- 
giance to the Provisional Government and the Central Rada, 
and these were the forces the counter-revolutionaries were 
counting on. On October 26, 1917 a joint sitting of the 
Kharkov City Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, the 
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Gubernia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies and the Regional Soviet 
of the Donets- Krivoi Rog Basin, where the Mensheviks, SRs 
and bourgeois nationalists were predominant, rejected the Bol- 
shevik motion on the transfer of power to the Soviets. 236 

After a hard-fought struggle the Bolsheviks secured new 
elections to the Kharkov Soviet, and on November 10, 1917 
by 120 votes against 75 it passed a resolution on the assump- 
tion of power by the Soviet. 237 However, this resolution did 
not settle the question of power. The counter-revolution had 
the edge in armed forces. The situation in the city changed 
after the arrival of a detachment of Petrograd workers and 
Baltic Fleet sailors. A Military-Revolutionary Committee was 
set up. The Central Rada summoned the Gaidamak units to 
Kharkov, but by that time the Bolsheviks had the numerical 
superiority. 

On December 8, 1917, aided by the workers and sailors who 
had come from Petrograd, the Red Guards of Kharkov occu- 
pied the post and telegraph offices, the telephone exchange 
and the offices of the Southern Railways, and in the night of 
December 8-9 they disarmed the Rada's main forces. The 
Bolshevik Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies became 
the master in the city. 238 

In Odessa the Bolsheviks had the support of most of the 
workers and a section of the Black Sea Fleet sailors and 
soldiers of the Odessa garrison before the armed uprising in 
Petrograd took place. However, the Odessa Red Guards were 
poorly armed and vastly weaker in strength than the counter- 
revolutionary forces. Odessa was the rear of the Rumanian 
Front, and in it was the SR-Menshevik Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets and Military Committees of the Ruma- 
nian Front, the Black Sea Fleet and Odessa Region (Rumche- 
rod), which, like the Gubernia Rada, was hostile to Soviet 
power. This greatly complicated the struggle of the Bolsheviks 
for power. In view of Odessa's importance as a political and 
strategic centre and also of the fact that the counter-revolution- 
aries enjoyed considerable influence in the city, the Central 
Rada concentrated there several Gaidamak regiments and the 
cadets of an artillery, an infantry and a cavalry school, 
numbering in all nearly 10,000 officers and men. 239 

On October 27 under pressure from the workers and 
soldiers the Odessa Soviet of Workers', Soldiers', Peasants' 
and Sailors' Deputies passed a resolution on the assumption of 
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power. But the Executive Committee, which consisted mainly 
of Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and bourgeois nation- 
alists, had no intention of abiding by that resolution. Power 
remained in the hands of the Rada. The same situation was to 
be observed in some other Ukrainian cities. For that reason, 
although the Soviets complied with the demand of the workers 
and soldiers and passed resolutions on the take-over of power, 
the Central Rada remained the organ actually in power. Soviet 
power was firmly established only in some parts of the Donbas 
and in the area closest to the Southwestern Front. 

This situation was skilfully utilised by the Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists, who took advantage of the mistake 
made by some Ukrainian Bolsheviks, who believed that the 
slogan of the right of nations to self-determination was of little 
importance to the Ukraine. The bourgeois nationalists posed 
as the sole champions of the Ukrainian working people. This 
underestimation by the Ukrainian Bolsheviks of the national 
question complicated and aggravated the struggle. 

On November 7, 1917 the Central Rada published its 3rd 
Universal, proclaiming the creation of the Ukrainian People's 
Republic, promising an eight-hour working day, state control 
of industry, and so on. 240 The central point in the 3rd 
Universal was the question of land. The Rada assured the 
peasants that land would be transferred to them, but that this 
question would be finally decided by the Ukrainian Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

This promise of land pursued the aim of winning time, 
calming the peasants and, chiefly, portraying the Rada as the 
champion of the peasants. Failing to understand the Rada's 
class essence, the peasants initially took the Universal at its 
face value, particularly the promise to settle the land question. 
In the Universal the Rada did not proclaim the Ukraine's 
secession from Russia. It urged the Ukrainian people to fight 
what it called "anarchy", by which it meant the struggle for 
Soviet power. The 3rd Universal, thus, spelled out the 
Ukraine's secession from socialist Russia, although this was 
not said openly. The keynote of the Universal and of the 
Rada's policies was understood by the Ukrainian Bolsheviks. 
The Rada denied permission for Soviet troops to move across 
the Ukraine to the Don against Kalcdin, but raised no obstruc- 
tions to the passage in that direction of Cossack units. It 
banned the shipment of grain from the Ukraine for the Russian 
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workers and the troops of the Western and Northern fronts. 
The Bolsheviks exposed this policy of the Rada and explained 
it to the working people of the Ukraine. Indicative in this 
respect was the speech delivered by Artyom (F. A. Sergeyev) 
at a sitting of the Kharkov Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies in November 1917. "While on paper promising a 
democratic Ukrainian republic," he said, "the Rada is denying 
suffrage to entire regiments of soldiers who entered the 
territory of the Ukraine at the outbreak of the war. While 
promising land without compensation, the Rada recognises the 
payment of mortgages. While promising to fight for peace, the 
Rada is hindering all the initiatives of the Council of People's 
Commissars, refuses to recognise it and, at the same time, 
conducts talks with Kaledin. For that reason the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks to the Central Rada is the same as their attitude to 
the deposed Kerensky government." 241 

The US, British and" French imperialists regarded the Rada 
as a reliable ally against the socialist revolution in Russia, and 
they gave it every possible assistance. The Entente states and 
the USA sent the Rada their representatives and military advis- 
ers. The French Government granted it a loan of 180 million 
francs. 242 

After strengthening its position, the Central Rada, assisted 
by foreign imperialists, began a struggle against Soviet power. 
A reign of brutal terror was instituted in the Ukraine. The 
Rada used the Gaidamaks to dissolve the Soviets and the 
factory committees, disarm workers and revolutionary soldiers 
and arrest and execute Bolsheviks. Throughout the Ukraine 
punitive detachments formed of kulaks, landowners and cadets 
dealt summarily with revolutionary' workers and soldiers. The 
Rada's General Secretariat ordered the Provisional Govern- 
ment's gubcrnia and uyezd commissars, who supported it, to 
ignore the instructions of the Council of People's Commissars. 
A similar order was issued to the army committees of the front 
and rear units. 

The RSDLP(B) Central Committee, the Council of People's 
Commissars and Lenin personally considered the situation in 
the Ukraine as extremely dangerous. In the period from mid- 
November to the end of 1917 the Council of People's 
Commissars discussed this situation at 29 sittings and took 
steps to help the Ukrainian working people. 243 In October- 
November 1917 the Petrograd MRC sent 50 politically-con- 
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scious workers, soldiers of the Petrograd garrison and sailors 
of the Baltic Fleet to the Ukraine as propagandists. 244 

In view of the Central Rada's 3rd Universal and counter- 
revolutionary actions, the Council of People's Commissars on 
December 3, 1917 adopted a Manifesto to the Ukrainian 
People, which was written by Lenin. It reaffirmed the national 
rights and independence of the Ukrainian people and 
denounced the Rada as a counter-revolutionary organisation, 
charging it with "conducting, behind a screen of national 
phrases, a double-dealing bourgeois policy". 245 In an ultima- 
tum to the Rada the Council of People's Commissars 
demanded that it should not allow any military units to pass to 
the Don, the Urals or any other place without the consent of 
the Soviet command. Further, it demanded that the Rada 
cease disarming Soviet troops and the Red Guards in the 
Ukraine, return the weapons it had taken from them and assist 
the revolutionary forces against the Kaledin Cossacks. 246 

This ultimatum was rejected and the Central Rada thereby 
entered into a state of war with Soviet Russia. 

The working people of the Ukraine insisted on the convoca- 
tion of an All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets and the transfer of 
power to it. Their own experience had shown them that the 
Central Rada was protecting the interests of the landowners, 
kulaks and capitalists. Their aspiration to create their own 
sovereign national state was given every support by the Soviet 
Government. The formation of a Ukrainian Soviet Republic 
(as well as the convocation of an All-Ukraine Congress of the 
Bolshevik Party) was favoured by a conference of Bolshevik 
organisations of the Ukraine (mainly of the region along the 
western bank of the Dnieper) in Kiev, and by a conference of 
Bolsheviks of the Donets-Krivoi Rog region in Kharkov (in 
early December 1917), which saw in the Rada a tool of the 
counter-revolution and proclaimed it an enemy of all the 
working and exploited masses of the Ukrainian and Russian 
people's republics. 247 

The Bolshevik organisations launched preparations for an 
All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets. The Central Rada attempted 
to hinder these preparations, but finding that its efforts were 
futile it instructed its organisations in the various localities to 
send delegates to the congress in order to paralyse it. 

The 1st All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets opened in Kiev on 
December 4, 1917. The nationalists seized control of the 
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credentials commission and, in violation of the representation 
quotas, distributed mandates to their myrmidons from among 
the kulak "rural assemblies" and other nationalist organisa- 
tions. Instead of 200 delegates there proved to be nearly 2,000 
people at the congress. 248 

The representatives of 29 Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies walked out of the congress and decided to unite with 
the delegates of the 3rd Congress of Soviets of the Donets- 
Krivoi Rog Basin, which was in session at the time in Kharkov. 
The combined congress in effect represented all the regions of 
the Ukraine and it was, therefore, decided to proclaim it the 
1st All- Ukraine Congress of Soviets (December 11-12, 1917). 
This congress approved the policies of the Council of People's 
Commissars and voted in favour of federative relations be- 
tween the Ukraine and Soviet Russia. The Ukraine was 
proclaimed a Soviet socialist republic. The congress passed a 
decision outlawing the Rada and calling for an intensification 
of the struggle against it. 249 

The congress elected the Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets of the Ukraine consisting of 41 members: 35 Bolshe- 
viks and six I .eft SRs, Ukrainian Left Social-Democrats and 
Menshevik-internationalists. 250 Twenty seats were left open 
for representatives of the peasants. The All-Ukraine Confer- 
ence of Peasants' Deputies, held in Kharkov in mid-January 
1918, subscribed to the decisions of the 1st All-Ukraine Cong- 
ress of Soviets and elected its representatives to the CEC of 
Soviets of the Ukraine. 

The CEC of Soviets of the Ukraine formed the first Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Government, which was recognised by the Council 
of People's Commissars of the Russian Soviet Republic and 
was promised all possible support. On December 19, 1917 the 
Council of People's Commissars of the RSFSR appointed 
G. K. Ordjonikidze as its Commissar Extraordinary in the 
Ukraine with instructions to assist the CEC of Soviets of the 
Ukraine and its Party organisations. 251 

The creation of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic was enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Ukrainian working people. Rallies 
were held at which resolutions were passed demanding the 
deposition of the Central Rada and approving the decisions of 
the 1st All-Ukraine Congress of Soviets. 

It became increasingly obvious to the peasants and soldiers 
that the Central Rada was pursuing counter-revolutionary 
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policies. The peasants did not get the land that the Rada had 
solemnly promised them and the old state machine remained 
intact. The peasants began to disavow their allegiance to the 
Rada, and discontent mounted among the Rada's armed 
forces. 

The Rada hastily mustered its forces against Soviet power. 
In its 4th Universal, published in January 1918, it proclaimed 
the secession of the Ukrainian People's Republic from Soviet 
Russia and threatened extreme measures against any infringe- 
ment on its "independence". The Ukrainian nationalists inter- 
preted the slogan of the right of nations to self-determination 
not as a right but as an absolute necessity to secede from 
Russia. Aware of the popularity enjoyed by Lenin among the 
working people, the "Ukrainian chauvinists alleged that Lenin 
was for secession, while in the Ukraine the Bolsheviks were 
opposing secession and, consequently, opposing Lenin". 252 

The Bolsheviks campaigned day after day to win die support 
of ever larger segments of the working people. In November- 
December 1917 they lined up the support of the metalworkers' 
and sewing industry workers' unions and the factory com- 
mittees in Yekaterinoslav, Kiev, Odessa and other cities. The 
working people's break with the Rada and their alignment with 
the Bolsheviks changed the balance of strength in the republic. 
The new elections to the Soviets brought "the Bolsheviks to 
power. As Lenin noted in December 1917, the balance of class 
forces in the Ukraine changed in favour of the revolution. 
"The revolutionary movement of the Ukrainian working 
classes," he wrote, "for the transfer of all power to the Soviets 
is assuming ever greater proportions in the Ukraine itself and 
holds out the prospect of an early victory over the Ukrainian 
bourgeoisie." 253 

The conditions were taking shape for the final defeat of the 
Rada. Kharkov became the centre of the struggle against it. In 
it were the Soviet Government of the Ukraine and the head- 
quarters of the commander of the forces fighting the counter- 
revolution in the south of Russia. In their messages to Petro- 
grad the Ukrainian Bolsheviks requested assistance against the 
Central Rada. 

^ Red Guards from Moscow, Petrograd and other cities of 
Central Russia, and sailors of the Baltic Fleet on their way to 
suppress the Kaledin rising kept arriving in Kharkov. These 
units were sent by the Council of People's Commissars of the 
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RSFSR. Detachments of workers of the Donbas were formed 
in the city. On December 18, 1917 the CEC of Soviets of the 
Ukraine passed a decision to form a territorial MRC, 254 
which was instructed to establish contact with the existing Red 
Guards and form new detachments in the Ukraine. 

On December 26 the workers of Yekaterinoslav rose against 
the Rada, and there was fighting for two days. The Gaidamaks 
were utterly defeated by December 29 and Soviet power was 
restored in Yekaterinoslav. 255 

The Red Guards Central Headquarters of the Donbas was 
set up in January 19 18. 256 The workers of Moscow, Petro- 
grad, Tula and other cities made a large contribution towards 
arming the Red Guards in the Donbas. In December 1917- 
January 1918 the Soviet forces overwhelmed Kaledin's Cos- 
sacks and liberated the Donbas. In January the revolutionary 
forces redoubled their activity in Odessa. The RSDLP(B) Cen- 
tral Committee sent to Odessa one of its members, 
V. Volodarsky, with a group of Petrograd Bolsheviks, sailors 
of the Baltic Fleet and demobilised Ukrainian and Moldavian 
soldiers. This group conducted extensive agitational work 
among the population of the Ukraine and also among the 
soldiers. As a result, the conditions arose for abolishing the 
SR-Menshevik Rumcherod; it was dissolved on December 3 
by an Order of the Day signed by N. V. Krylenko, the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief, and the MRC at General 
I leadquarters. 

The 2nd Congress of Rumcherod, held under Bolshevik lead- 
ership in Odessa on December 10-22, recognised the Council 
of People's Commissars as the sole authority and elected a 
new, Bolshevik Rumcherod, obliging it, as the highest organ of 
authority, to establish Soviet power in the regions under its 
jurisdiction. 

An armed uprising broke out in Odessa on January 14, 
19 1 8. 257 There was heavy street fighting, which lasted for 
more than three days. On January 18 the Gaidamaks and 
cadets surrendered and Soviet power triumphed in the city. 
The power of the Soviets was established in Nikolayev, Cherni- 
gov, Kherson and Alexandrovsk (now Zaporozhye). 

Kiev was still in the hands of the Rada. The Gaidamaks 
terrorised the population and there were mass repressions. In 
early January 1918 the Ukrainian Red Guards, aided by 
troops from Soviet Russia, began an offensive on Kiev. In mid- 
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January, during their advance on Kiev, they liberated 
Konstantinograd, Poltava, Grebenka, Lokhvitsa and other 
towns. 

With the revolutionary forces approaching, the Kiev Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP(B) decided to begin an armed uprising in 
the city in order to hasten the enemy's defeat by a combined 
strike. On January 15, 1918 the joint meeting of the Kiev 
Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and the factory 
committees voted for an armed uprising and a general strike in 
the city. 

The uprising commenced in the night of January 15-16, 
1918. On January 16 the Kiev Committee of the RSDLP(B) 
called upon the workers and soldiers to depose the Central 
Rada: "The Central Rada is leading you not to national libera- 
tion but into new slavery," the message stated. "...Look what 
the Rada and the General Secretariat are doing: Have they 
given land to the peasants? No. Have they instituted workers' 
control at the factories? No. Have they nationalised the banks? 
No. But they have formed a close bond with the oppressors of 
all small nations; — the British and French capitalists — and are 
blocking the cause of democratic peace, which is the aim of the 
struggle waged by Soviet power. " 2S8 

A general political strike began in Kiev on the same day. 

The Ukrainian Rada summoned nationalist units from the 
front, and despite the latter's numerical superiority the workers 
fought courageously. They were joined by soldiers of the 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky and Taras Shevchenko regiments. Inter- 
nationalists — former prisoners-of-war, who were in Kiev at the 
time, fought shoulder to shoulder with the Kiev workers for 
Soviet power. Czechoslovak workers formed their own Red 
Guards detachment. 259 

The heaviest fighting occurred in the Pechcra district, at the 
Arsenal Plant, which, as during the October Revolution, 
became the centre of the uprising in Kiev. The nationalist troops 
captured the factory and dealt brutally with the workers. 

On January 22, 1918 the Soviet forces occupied Darnitsa 
Station and drove the counter-revolutionaries out of the 
Arsenal Plant. The assault on the centre of Kiev commenced 
on the next day. On January 26 Kiev was liberated and 
became the capital of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. 
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In the Crimea, too, the struggle for Soviet power was waged 
under difficult conditions. The population was strongly 
influenced by the Tatar nationalists. The bourgeois-nationalist 
Milli-Firka (National Party), formed in July 1917, put forward 
the slogan: "The Crimea for Crimeans". It tried to mislead the 
people with nationalist propaganda, its aim being to wrest the 
Crimea from revolutionary Russia and form a Tatar bourgeois 
state as a Turkish protectorate. The bourgeois Provisional Cri- 
mean Moslem Committee, set up in March 1917, formed its 
own military units of Crimean Tatar servicemen. 

In addition to the Tatar bourgeois-nationalist organisations 
there were in the Crimea the Ukrainian communes, Jewish 
Zionist organisations and Armenian Dashnak organisations. 
In autumn of 1917 landowners, capitalists, generals and offi- 
cers fled to the Crimea, chiefly to the southern coast, from 

Central Russia. 

The Bolshevik organisations in the Crimea were numerically 
small. The largest of them was in Sevastopol. The Crimean 
Bolsheviks received considerable assistance from the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee, which sent veteran Party func- 
tionaries and Bolshevik literature to the south. The main 
revolutionary forces in the Crimea consisted of sailors of the 
Black Sea Fleet, workers of Sevastopol, Kerch, Melitopol and 
Feodosia, railwaymen and soldiers of the local garrisons. 

The SR-Menshevik-controlled Soviets of the Crimea 
opposed the decisions of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets. However, in Sevastopol, pressured by the workers and 
sailors, the Executive Committee on October 27, 1917 decided 
to assume power. 260 But in spite of this decision, it began 
grouping anti-Soviet forces around itself. On December 16, 
1917 the Congress of Soviets of Tavrida Gubernia, held in 
Simferopol, adopted an SR-Menshevik resolution condemning 
the October Revolution. 261 

The Crimean Tatar bourgeois-nationalist government (the 
Directorate), formed in December 1917 at a kurultai (cong- 
ress) likewise announced that its aim was to fight the Soviets 
and form a bourgeois republic in the Crimea. 262 The 
Constitutional-Democratic-SR-Menshevik Council of People s 
Representatives, formed somewhat earlier, claimed the role of 
a territorial organ of power. Despite the certain disagreements 
between the two counter-revolutionary bodies, they concluded 
between themselves and with the Central Rada a pact m which 
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they pledged to join forces against the socialist revolution. To 
co-ordinate their actions they set up a united Crimean Head- 
quarters, whose armed forces consisted mainly of a Moslem 
battalion and squadrons of the Crimean Cavalry Regiment. 

The Bolsheviks in the Crimea worked perseveringly to enlist 
the support of the soldiers and sailors. This work yielded 
results. The sailors of the Black Sea Fleet and the soldiers 
began demanding the establishment of Soviet power. 

At the 1st Black Sea Fleet Congress (November 6-19, 1917) 
the Bolsheviks secured the approval of the decrees passed by 
the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets and recognition of the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee elected" at that con- 
gress as the "sole source of power". 

Red Guards units were formed in Simferopol, Sevastopol, 
Yevpatoria, Feodosia and Yalta. Sailors of the Black Sea Fleet 
and the Red Guards, who had fought the Kaledin forces on the 
Don, returned to Sevastopol in early December 1917. This 
changed the balance of strength in favour of the revolution, 
and on December 13 the Bolshevik faction walked out of the 
Sevastopol Soviet and demanded new elections. 

This demand received the backing of the workers, soldiers 
and sailors. The SR-Menshevik Executive Committee had to 
resign and in the new elections held several days later the 
Bolsheviks and I,eft SRs won the majority of the seats in the 
Sevastopol Soviet. 

A Provisional MRC, which took over all power in Sevasto- 
pol, was formed in the night of December 15-16, 1917. 263 In 
January 1918 the Soviets became masters of the situation in 
Feodosia, Yalta, Yevpatoria and other towns in the 
Crimea. 264 But this did not put an end to the struggle for 
Soviet power in the Crimea. 

With the support of the Russian and Ukrainian counter- 
revolution, the Tatar nationalists attempted to strike at 
Sevastopol. Tatar cavalry appeared in the city's environs. The 
MRC ordered all sailors of the Black Sea Fleet to be ready for 
action. In the night of January 10-11, 1918 detachments of 
Tatar nationalists penetrated into the vicinity of the Sevastopol 
fortress, but they were routed on January 12-13 by the MRC's 
forces. 

As soon as news of the victory at Sevastopol reached 
Simferopol, the Bolshevik Revolutionary Committee gave the 
signal for armed action. Detachments" of Red Guards and 
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sailors arrived in the city from Sevastopol, and in the course of 
January 12-14, 1918 the Tatar nationalist forces were 
smashed. 265 Power in the city passed to the Simferopol Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. By the end of January 
1918 Soviet power had been established throughout the 
Crimea. The Extraordinary Congress of Soviets of Tavrida 
Gubernia that met in Sevastopol at the time elected the 
Tavrida Central Executive Committee of Soviets of Soldiers', 
Workers' and Peasants' Deputies consisting of nine members 
(seven Bolsheviks and two Left SRs). The Bolshevik 
Z. A. Miller was elected chairman of the CEC. 266 The cong- 
ress proclaimed the dissolution of the Crimean Tatar 
bourgeois-nationalist government and the Council of People's 
Representatives and adopted a declaration based on the De- 
claration of the Rights of the Working and Exploited People. 267 
In Moldavia* the socialist revolution was accomplished in 
conditions that were just as difficult as in the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. This was an agrarian territory with a primitive and 
semi -primitive industry and a multinational population (Mol- 
davians, Ukrainians, Russians, Jews, Bulgarians and Ger- 
mans). There was no industrial proletariat to speak of (in 1913 
the small primitive enterprises, construction projects and the 
railway emploved about 4,000 workers, most of whom were 
seasonal workers). Almost 80 per cent of the population lived 
in the villages. 

In Moldavia considerable influence was enjoyed by the 
bourgeois-nationalist organisations, the largest of which was 
the Moldavian National Party, which championed the interests 
of the landowners, the bourgeoisie and the nationalistic seg- 
ment of the intelligentsia. The nationalists demanded 
bourgeois autonomy for Bessarabia in Russia. A section ot the 
bourgeois nationalists, who had ties with the Rumanian feudal 
barons, aspired to divorce Bessarabia from Russia and 
incorporate it in the Kingdom of Rumania. National strife was 
fanned by the Moldavian, Ukrainian, Jewish and other 
bourgeois nationalists. . j 

The Moldavian counter-revolution was aided by Rumania s 
ruling circles, who wanted to take Bessarabia away from 
Russia. The reactionaries in Moldavia had their strongest bul- 



*Most of present-day Moldavia was in Bessarabia Gubernia, while 
its eastern districts were in Podolsk and Kherson gubcrnias. 
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wark in the Rumanian Front Command. In preparation for an 
armed struggle against the forces of the revolution, the Molda- 
vian bourgeois nationalists formed national military units and 
para-military militia (cohorts). The Military-Moldavian Cong- 
ress, attended mostly by reactionary officers and officials and 
held on October 20-27, 1917, proclaimed Bessarabia an auton- 
omous territory. On the eve of the October Revolution the 
Soviets in Moldavia were strongly influenced by the SRs, 
Mensheviks and Bundists, and this greatly impeded the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the masses. In early October 1917 the 
Bolsheviks in Kishinev broke with the Menshevik-defencists 
and Bundists and walked out of the organisation to which they 
all belonged. They formed a united organisation with the inter- 
nationalist Social- Democrats, 268 which was a step towards 
the creation of an independent Bolshevik organisation. Similar 
organisations were formed in a number of other towns and 
large railway stations in Moldavia. 

Moldavia was in the front-line zone and military units were 
stationed in its towns and villages. The technical 
units — railway, truck and pontoon battalions — consisted of 
workers from Petrograd, Moscow, Kharkov, the Donbas and 
the Urals. Bolshevik influence was strong in these units. The 
revolutionary soldiers helped the workers of Moldavia to form 
Red Guards detachments. On the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion there were such detachments in Tiraspol, Bendery. 
Brichany, Ungeny and other towns. 

At the close of October and during the first half of November 
meetings and rallies were held in Bendery, Belts and Tiraspol, 
at which the working people and the soldiers of a number of 
units passed resolutions in support of the Council of People's 
Commissars. 

One of the principal tasks of the Bolsheviks of Moldavia, as 
of the Rumanian Front, was to prevent the dispatch of 
counter-revolutionary units to Petrograd. In a telegram to 
Lenin the Bolshevik faction in the Rumcherod wrote that not 
a single soldier would be sent against Petrograd from the 
Rumanian Front. The Bolsheviks posted guards at the railway 
stations of Bendery, Tiraspol and Razdelnaya and alerted the 
Red Guards units. 269 

In Moldavia some of the Soviets, including the Kishinev- 
Soviet, did not at first recognise the authority of the Council of 
People's Commissars. However, the revolutionary feeling 
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evoked in the people by the Leninist Decrees on Land and on 
Peace could not fail to affect the balance of strength in the 
Soviets. In November-December 1917 the Soviets of Kishinev, 
Tiraspol and other towns and many of the soldiers' committees 
voted in favour of recognising Soviet power. On November 22, 
1917 a conference of the Kishinev Soviet of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies held jointly with the soldiers' committees 
passed a resolution recognising the Council of People's Com- 
missars and the decisions of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets and transferring power in Moldavia to the Soviets. 
Further, the resolution demanded the inclusion of representa- 
tives of all the socialist parties, from the Popular Socialists to 
the Bolsheviks, in the central government. 270 A new Presi- 
dium of the Kishinev Soviet, headed by Y. M. Venedik- 
tov, 271 who had been active in the struggle for Soviet power, 
was elected on November 29. But the SRs, Mensheviks and 
Bundists were still strong in the Executive Committee and in 
the Soviet itself. 

The Bolsheviks of Moldavia were effectively assisted by 
envovs from Soviet Russia and the Ukraine. S. G. Roshal, 
appointed commissar of the Rumanian Front by the Council of 
People's Commissars, arrived in Kishinev in early December 
1917 with a group of Baltic Fleet sailors. Workers' delegations 
and propagandists arrived in Kishinev from Kiev, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Lugansk and Nikolayev. 

A large contribution to the struggle of the revolutionary 
masses for Soviet power was made by a conference of Bolshe- 
viks of the Rumanian Front on November 28-30, 1917 in 
Kishinev. It called upon all Bolshevik organisations to 
redouble their efforts to consolidate Soviet power and declared 
that an independent Bolshevik organisation had to be formed 
in Moldavia. In fulfilment of this decision, the Bolsheviks in 
Kishinev formed an independent Party organisation in early 
December 1917. 272 

A major obstacle to the establishment of Soviet power in the 
territory was the formation, on November 21, 1917, of the 
Sfatul-tserii by the Moldavian bourgeois nationalists in Kish- 
inev. This body consisted of landowners, capitalists, Molda- 
vian bourgeois nationalists, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks. On December 2, 1917 its leaders proclaimed 
Moldavia a "people's republic" and set up the Executive— the 
Council of General Directors. 273 
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In order to make this body appear democratie, the national- 
ists invited the Soviets to appoint their representatives in it. 
However, representatives were appointed by only some of the 
Soviets. The Bolsheviks of Moldavia underestimated the threat 
posed by this body. They believed that by changing its compo- 
sition they would be able to draw it to the side of Soviet power. 
This was a grave delusion. Moreover, the Bolsheviks did not 
put forward the slogan of Soviet autonomy, and this was 
utilised by Sfatul-tserii to proclaim Moldavia a '"people's 
republic". 

The Sfatul-tserii leaders began preparing the ground for 
Bessarabia's secession from Soviet Russia. They requested 
military assistance from Rumania and hastily formed counter- 
revolutionary forces. Further, they entered into contact with 
the Ukrainian Central Rada. The SR-Menshevik Rumcherod, 
acting hand in glove with Sfatul-tserii, likewise went to every 
length to prevent the establishment of Soviet power in 
Moldavia. 

During the first half of December 1917 the Rumanian 
Government, acting in agreement with the whiteguard Ruma- 
nian Front Command, Sfatul-tserii and the Ukrainian Central 
Rada, and with the support of the imperialist powers, began 
the military occupation of Bessarabia. On December 16 the 
Council of People's Commissars handed the Rumanian 
Embassy in Petrograd a note protesting against this inva- 
sion, 274 but this did not stop the Rumanian troops from 
continuing their seizure of Bessarabia. 

Revolutionary forces had to be formed urgently. On Decem- 
ber 24 the Gubernia Executive Committee, jointly with the 
Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Kishinev Soviet 
and the MRC of the Southern Region, passed a decision to set 
up a revolutionary headquarters of Soviet forces in Bessarabia 
to act "as the high command of the Soviet troops in Bessa- 
rabia". 275 Rumcherod, which had by that time become Bol- 
shevik, formed a Front Department to ensure the organised 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Rumania. The Front 
Department helped the revolutionary forces of the territory to 
establish Soviet power at the front and in the immediate rear. 
It moved from Odessa to Kishinev and by December 28 it had 
made contact with the local revolutionary organisations and. 
together with them, headed the struggle of the working people 
of the territory for Soviet power. 
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In the night of December 31 -January l v 1918 the working 
people and the revolutionary soldiers in Kishinev occupied all 
the key points in the city. Soviet power was established in 
Kishinev on January I. 276 On the same day, the Front 
Department issued an order in which it stated that it had taken 
over "all power and the command of the troops of the Ruma- 
nian Front and the immediate rear zone". 277 

The Front Department and the Gubernia Executive Com- 
mittee of Soviets sent their representatives to Ungeny, Tiras- 
pol, Bendery, Soroki, Orgeyev and other towns to help the 
revolutionary forces. Soviet power was proclaimed practically 
throughout the whole of Moldavia in early January 1918. 

In the meantime combined forces of Rumanian troops and 
detachments of Russian, Ukrainian and Moldavian counter- 
revolutionaries had begun the occupation of Bessarabia. The 
Bolsheviks called upon the working people and the soldiers to 
rise to the defense of Soviet power. Fighting between the 
revolutionary forces and the invaders commenced on January 
6-7. The 1st Moldavian Reserve Regiment went over to the 
side of the working people, and the concerted assault of the 
Rumanian troops and the forces of Sfatul-tserii and the Ukrai- 
nian Rada was repulsed. However, the Rumanian troops 
received reinforcements and on January 13, 1918 entered 
Kishinev, completing the occupation of the whole of Bessa- 
rabia in March 1918. 

* * * 

In the Transcaucasus, where there was a complicated inter- 
twining of national and social relations, the situation was 
extremely difficult. Industrially, the Transcaucasus was a 
backward region of the Russian empire. The exceptions were 
the city of Baku and Baku Gubernia, where 57,000 workers 
were employed at the oilfields. Throughout the rest of the 
territory there were somewhat over 15,000 workers. 278 The 
territory was inhabited by innumerable nationalities, and the 
tsarist policy of sowing discord led to national enmity and 
strife, which prevented the working people from uniting. The 
bourgeois nationalists skilfully whipped up hostility between 
the nationalities inhabiting the Caucasus, playing on religious 
prejudices and diverting the working people from the struggle 
against their class enemies. Nationalism was a powerful weap- 
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on in their hands and the main obstacle to the development of 
the revolutionary movement in the territory. 

In October 1917 the Bolshevik organisations in the Cau- 
casus had 8,626 members. The Baku organisation was the 
largest and most experienced. It had over 2,200 members. 279 
The Baku Committee of the RSDLP(B) had outstanding lea- 
ders — S. G. Shaumyan, P. A. Djaparidze, N. N. Narima- 
nov, M. A. Azizbekov, 1. T. Fioletov and Y. D. Zevin. The 
Gummet (Energy), set up by the Baku Committee of the 
RSDLP(B) as a centre of agitation among the Azerbaijanian 
population, was part of the Baku organisation. It played a 
large role in revolutionising the working people. Moreover, the 
Baku Committee of the RSDLP(B) directed the activities 
of the Adalet (Justice) Social-Democratic organisation, 
which conducted propaganda among workers from Iranian 
Azerbaijan. 

At their 1st Territorial Congress in October 1917 the 
Bolshevik organisations of the Caucasus determined their tasks 
in the struggle for Soviet power and elected the Caucasian 
Territorial Committee of the RSDLP(B). 

Learning of the armed uprising in Petrograd, the Territorial 
Committee of the RSDLP(B) issued a statement on behalf of 
all the Bolshevik organisations in the Caucasus, declaring soli- 
darity with all the actions of the RSDLP(B) Central 
Committee. At rallies and meetings in Baku, Tiflis, Batumi, 
Erivan, Alexandropol, Kars, Sarykamysh and other cities 
the workers and soldiers welcomed the October Revolu- 
tion and expressed their determination to fight for Soviet 
power. 

In October 1917 the Transcaucasian bourgeois national- 
ists — Georgian Mensheviks, Armenian Dashnaks and Azer- 
baijanian Mussavatists* — held strong positions and had con- 
siderable influence among the peasants and a section of the 
workers. The soldiers of the Caucasian Front were under the 
influence of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. After the February 
Revolution the Mussavatists set their sights on turning 
Azerbaijan into an autonomous republic as a federative unit of 
Russia. The Dashnaks postponed their decision of the national 



'Dashnaktsutyun — Armenian Bourgeois-Nationalist Party was formed 
in the early 1890s. Mussavat — a counter-revolutionary bourgeois-land- 
owner nationalist party — was formed in Azerbaijan in 1911. 
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question until the Constituent Assembly could be convened 
and in the meantime supported the Provisional Government. 

The Special Transcaucasian Commissariat that was set up 
after the February Revolution continued to function after 
October 25, 1917. Most of the Soviets in the Transcaucasus 
were still controlled by the bourgeois nationalists, the SRs and 
the Mensheviks. In mid-October 1917 the Bolsheviks were 
predominant only in the Baku Soviet of Workers' and Military 
Deputies. 

Baku was the principal centre of the revolutionary struggle 
in the Transcaucasus. On October 26, 1917 the Executive 
Committee of the Baku Soviet, jointly with representatives of 
political parties, the trade unions, other mass organisations 
and the military units, discussed the question of power. The 
bourgeois-nationalist and petty-bourgeois parties secured the 
adoption of a decision to form a Committee for Public Security 
in Baku that would include representatives of all parties. 

The Bolsheviks and the Left SRs, who supported them 
protested against this decision, declaring that the Soviet should 
be the highest organ of power in Baku and demanding the 
convocation of an extended meeting of the Soviet. However, at 
the extended meeting, which was held on October 27, the 
counter-revolutionary parties were again able to defeat the 
Bolshevik resolution on the transfer of power in Baku to the 
Soviet. Inasmuch as this decision of the Soviet was clearly at 
variance with the will of the working people, the Baku 
Committee of the RSDLP(B) appealed to the workers to 
support the Bolshevik resolution that had been rejected by the 
Soviet. 

On October 31, under pressure from the workers and 
soldiers, the Baku Soviet decided to take over power and on 
November 2 elected a new Executive Committee, which 
included the Bolsheviks and the Left SRs. The Soviet dissolved 
the counter-revolutionary bourgeois organs — the Committee 
for Public Security and the Committee of Public Organisa- 
tions. In its message to the working people it stated that it 
would "safeguard the interests of the poorest sections of the 
population and ... maintain revolutionary law and order in the 
city". 280 

However, the Baku Soviet could not consider that it had the 
situation in the city under control. The Moslem and Armenian 
"national councils" and the City Duma continued to function. 
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The SRs, Mensheviks and bourgeois nationalists in the Soviet 
wrecked all of the latter's initiatives aimed at dissolving the 
bourgeois organs of power and sabotaged the decisions of its 
Executive Committee. To put an end to these activities the 
Bolsheviks moved a resolution on new elections. This resolution 
was passed by the Soviet and the elections were held in 
December 1917. The new Soviet consisted of 48 Bolsheviks, 
85 Socialist-Revolutionaries (mostly Lefts), 36 Dashnaks, 18 
Mussavatists and 13 Mensheviks. 281 On many issues the Bol- 
sheviks acted in a bloc with the Left SRs and this tipped the 
balance of strength in the Soviet in favour of these two parties. 
Nonetheless, the Bolsheviks felt that their position in the Soviet 
was not firm enough. 

The situation was precarious because Soviet power had not 
yet been established throughout the whole of Azerbaijan. 
Many areas were still controlled by the Mussavatists. The 
Bolsheviks of Baku made every effort to consolidate Soviet 
power in the city. The Soviet gradually penetrated all spheres 
of the city's political and economic life and dissolved the 
counter-revolutionary organisations. It organised the protec- 
tion of the oilfields, the factories, the banks, the post and tele- 
graph offices and the railway stations. A large part in halting 
sabotage and other counter-revolutionary actions and in con- 
solidating Soviet power in Baku was played by the MRC set up 
by the Executive Committee of the Soviet on December 1 2, 
1917. 282 

With the nationalist parties actively forming their own 
armed forces, the question of organising revolutionary armed 
forces acquired particular urgency for the Bolsheviks of Baku. 
At the beginning of 1918 there were 3,500 Red Guards in the 
city, while by March the Baku Soviet could rely on 6,000 
troops. 283 Moreover, the Soviet had the Caspian Naval Flo- 
tilla under its command. 

Events unfolded differently in the other regions of the Trans- 
caucasus, where the proletarian strata, unlike that of Baku, 
was insignificant and the bourgeois nationalists, the SRs and 
Mensheviks were better organised. Most of the Soviets of the 
Transcaucasus, including the Territorial and Tiflis Soviets, the 
Territorial Soviet of the Caucasian Army, and the Soviets of 
Erivan, Kutaisi and other cities adopted a sharply hostile atti- 
tude to the October Revolution. Whereas Baku was an outpost 
of the socialist revolution, Tiflis became the centre of the 
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counter-revolution in the Transcaucasus. The Transcaucasian 
Bolsheviks had to work in extremely difficult conditions and 
display perseverance and flexibility. 

New elections to the Military Department of the Tiflis Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies and to all the soldiers' 
committees were held on the initiative of the Caucasian and 
Tiflis committees of the RSDLP (B). As a result, in opposition 
to the SR-Menshevik Territorial Soviet of the Caucasian 
Army, the Tiflis garrison elected a Bolshevik Soviet that 
consisted of soldiers and was called the "Assembly of Dele- 
gates", and also a commission that took over control of the 
arsenal. 

The bourgeois-nationalist parties of the Transcaucasus like- 
wise intensified their activities. Immediately after the victory of 
the October Revolution in Russia they started a struggle for 
the creation of "national" states and for "rounding off' their 
boundaries. There were differences among the Transcaucasian 
bourgeois-nationalist parties over territorial issues, but the 
"Bolshevik threat" united them. The question of setting up a 
territorial authority in the Transcaucasus was discussed at a 
conference of all the region's counter-revolutionary forces in 
Tiflis on November 11, 1917. The conference was attended by 
the Caucasian Front command, British and French military 
agents at the Caucasian Front HO and the US Consul in 
Tiflis. 284 

Following this conference, on November 15 the Georgian 
Mensheviks, Armenian Dashnaks and Azerbaijanian Mussa- 
vatists set up a new territorial authority, the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat, to replace the Special Transcaucasian Commis- 
sariat. 285 

The ruling circles of Britain, France and the USA pledged 
support for the new Commissariat. In a telegram to the US 
Secretary of State Lansing on December 13, 1917 the US 
Consul in Tiflis urged immediate financial aid to the Transcau- 
casian Commissariat. 286 Earlier he had telegraphed the State 
Department that Baku was controlled by the Bolsheviks and 
that he had advised sending troops to that city to put down the 
rising. 287 It was becoming obvious that the external and 
internal forces were uniting against Soviet power. Foreign 
powers gave the bourgeois nationalists credits totalling 20 mil- 
lion rubles for the formation of Armenian and Georgian 
military units in the Caucasus and Iran. 288 
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In order to consolidate the anti-Soviet forces the Transcau- 
casian Commissariat entered into contact with the counter- 
revolutionary Cossack centres on the Terek, the Kuban and the 
Don. 

National councils (Georgian, Armenian and Moslem), 
which were embryos of the future bourgeois-nationalist 
governments, functioned in parallel with the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat. These councils formed national military units, 
enlisting tsarist officers and generals. Detachments of Menshe- 
viks ("National Guard") and Dashnaks ("Mauserists") were 
also formed. 

^ On November 29, 1 917 the Menshevik Guards and troops of 
Georgian and Armenian national units seized the arsenal in 
Tiflis. The revolutionary forces of the Tiflis garrison were 
disarmed and the printshops of the Bolshevik newspapers were 
ransacked. Parallel with armed action recourse was had to 
demagoguery. The Transcaucasian Commissariat issued a 
declaration in which it speciously promised to satisfy the 
people's requirements. 

But the Commissariat could not long delude the workers, 
soldiers and peasants. At the close of 1917 and the beginning 
of 1918 in Alexandropol, Sarykamysh, Kars and other towns 
the workers, soldiers and peasants began demanding the 
recognition of the authority of the Council of People's 
Commissars. "Our interests coincide with those of the working 
people of Russia," stated a resolution adopted by the workers 
of the Pitoyev oilfields. "We know and support the only truly 
revolutionary power, the authority of the People's Commissars 
headed by Comrade Lenin. For that reason we are against the 
so-called special Transcaucasian authority formed by the 
defencists in alliance with the nationalists." 289 

Moreover, the workers demanded the subordination of the 
Transcaucasian Commissariat to the Soviet Government and 
the enforcement of all its decrees. 

The 2nd Territorial Congress of the Caucasian Army, held 
on December 10-23, 1917, passed a resolution declaring its 
non-recognition of the counter-revolutionary Transcaucasian 
Commissariat and calling for the establishment of Soviet 
power. "The Soviets," it stated, "in which are represented all 
the nationalities of the Caucasus in the person of their working 
elements are the only authority that can avert the disastrous 
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conflagration that may be kindled by the national-territorial 
claims of any of the Caucasian nationalities." 290 

The counter-revolution, too, was building up its forces in 
preparation for a struggle. While the 2nd Congress of the 
Caucasian Army was in session in December 1917 the 
conciliator parties convened the 2nd Territorial Congress of 
Soviets of Workers' Deputies, which passed a vote of confi- 
dence in the Transcaucasian Commissariat and declared itself 
in favour of convening the All-Russia Constituent Assembly. 
The new territorial centre of the Soviets consisted mainly of 
representatives of the nationalist bourgeoisie and the petty- 
bourgeois parties. The two congresses, held at one and the 
same time, adopted diametrically opposite resolutions on their 
attitude to Soviet power. The counter-revolution could not fail 
to see that the attitude of the army Soviet was imperilling its 
plans. When the delegates had returned to their various units 
and only a few members of the army Territorial Soviet 
remained behind, the Mensheviks, aided by the Transcauca- 
sian Commissariat, seized the premises and funds of the Soviet 
and proclaimed the formation of a new Army Territorial 
Soviet. The SR-Menshevik Territorial Soviet of Workers' and 
Peasants' Deputies hastened to recognise this new Soviet. In 
the Transcaucasus there were, thus, two army Territorial 
Soviets (revolutionary and counter-revolutionary). 

To counter this hostile act, the revolutionary Territorial 
Soviet of the Caucasian Army set up a Military-Revolutionary 
Committee. Local MRCs were formed in Trapezund, Sa- 
rykamysh, Julfa, Shakhtakhta and other localities. 291 

The RSDLP(B) Central Committee, the Council of 
People's Commissars and Lenin personally received day-to- 
day reports on developments in the Transcaucasus, gave the 
Caucasian Territorial Party Committee concrete advice and 
helped it in every possible way. 

On December 16, 1917 the Council of People's Commissars 
of Soviet Russia considered the situation in the Caucasus and 
appointed S. G. Shaumyan its Commissar Extraordinary for 
Caucasian Affairs until territorial Soviet power could be estab- 
lished. At the same sitting it was decided to send the Baku 
Soviet half a million rubles. 

- In the Transcaucasus the Bolsheviks promoted friendship 
between the Transcaucasian and Russian peoples and between 
the Transcaucasian peoples themselves. They exhorted the 
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working people of the territory to support Soviet Russia. The 
Territorial and the Tiflis committees of the RSDLP (B) called 
upon the workers and peasants of the Transcaucasus to unite 
against the bourgeois-nationalist parties. The tactics employed 
by the Transcaucasian Bolsheviks envisaged not only an 
armed struggle for power but also the peaceful conquest of the 
majority of the seats in the Soviets and the latter's conversion 
into genuine organs of authority. Most of the members of the 
RSDLP(B) Territorial Committee believed that the strength- 
ening of Soviet power in Central Russia would compel 
the Transcaucasian government to recognise the Council 
of People's Commissars. However, the Transcaucasian 
Bolsheviks did not call for the territory's autonomy and 
this was used by the bourgeois nationalists against Soviet 
power. 

The revolutionary movement continued to spread in the 
Transcaucasus. Printers went on strike in Tiflis in January 
1918. A strike was declared in February by the dockers of 
Poti. the miners of the Tkvibuli mines and the workers of 
Dziruli factories. 292 The workers of the Baku oilfields — 
Russians, Armenians, Georgians and Azerbaijanians — pro- 
tested against the counter-revolutionary policies of the Trans- 
caucasian Commissariat and demanded its dissolution and the 
transfer of power to the Soviets. 293 

These actions by the workers influenced the peasants. An 
agrarian movement embraced the whole of the Transcaucasus 
by the beginning of 1918. The Caucasian Territorial Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP (B) sent agitators to the countryside, 
where they explained the policy of the Bolshevik Party to the 
peasants, exposed the Mensheviks, Mussavatists and Dashnaks 
and called on the peasants to fight for land. In some areas the 
peasants seized the land of the landowners, destroyed manors, 
expelled landowners and killed some who were known for their 
cruelty. Peasants' and Soldiers' Soviets and also Red Guards 
detachments were formed in a number of villages in the 
Shamshadin district. 

Soldiers of the Caucasian Army denounced the policies of 
the Transcaucasian Commissariat, protesting against the for- 
mation of "national" military units and demanding the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power in the Transcaucasus. At a rally in 
January 1918 30,000 soldiers of the Sarykamysh garrison 
resolved to ignore the counter-revolutionary instructions of the 
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Transcaucasian Commissariat and regard themselves at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government. 294 

The demobilisation of the Armed Forces, begun by the 
Soviet Government, commenced on the Caucasian Front as 
well. 

Fearing that the front's Russian revolutionary soldiers would 
unite with the forces of the revolution in the Transcaucasus, 
the bourgeois nationalists decided to disarm the soldiers 
returning from the front. A monstrous crime was committed by 
the Mussavatists. With the participation of the US Consul in 
Tiflis F. Smith they planned and carried through the massacre 
of soldiers returning home from the front. In the vicinity of 
Shamkhor Station armed Mussavatist and Menshevik gangs 
attacked trains filled with unsuspecting Russian soldiers, kil- 
ling more than 2,000 and wounding hundreds. They seized 
15,000 rifles, 70 machine-guns and 20 cannon. 295 

This massacre sparked a wave of anger that rolled across the 
whole of the Transcaucasus. The workers and soldiers 
demanded the immediate dissolution of the Transcaucasian 
Commissariat and the punishment of the perpetrators of the 
crime. The nationalists replied with steps to formalise the 
Transcaucasus' secession from Soviet Russia. They set up the 
Transcaucasian parliament that consisted of the delegates 
elected in the Transcaucasus to the Constituent Assembly. This 
parliament, like the Transcaucasian Commissariat, became a 
tool of the imperialist powers. 

In order to give the parliament the semblance of a demo- 
cratic body and veil its counter-revolutionary substance, the 
Transcaucasian Commissariat offered participation in it to the 
Bolsheviks. This offer was turned down. 

A rally of workers and soldiers protesting against the 
opening of the Transcaucasian parliament was held in the 
Alexandrovsky Gardens (now the Gardens of the Commu- 
nards) in Tiflis on February 10, 1918 on the initiative of the 
RSDLP (B) Territorial Committee. The Menshevik National 
Guard, which had closed all the exits from the gardens, opened 
fire on the rally. 

In reply, the workers of Tiflis, responding to a call from the 
City Committee of the RSDLP (B), declared a general poli- 
tical strike. The Transcaucasian parliament instituted martial 
law in some areas, sent punitive detachments against the 
peasants and ordered the arrest of the Bolsheviks. Repressions 
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were started. The Bolshevik organisations of the 
Transcaucasus (with the exception of Baku) had to go under- 
ground. 

The counter-revolution planned to strike at Baku, which was 
the citadel of Soviet power in the Transcaucasus. The foreign 
imperialists took part in planning and organising the attack on 
the city. Under an agreement concluded between Britain and 
France, the south of Russia was divided into "zones of action". 
The Caucasus and Central Asia were part of the British 
"zone". But the interests of the Entente powers and the 
German bloc came into collision in the Transcaucasus. They 
were lured by Baku oil. Turkey, as an ally of Germany, 
planned to form a pan-Turkic state (the Caucasus, Central 
Asia and Northern Azerbaijan) under her aegis. 

However, the contradictions between these imperialist 
groups were moved to the background by their common aspi- 
ration to destroy Soviet power in Baku and prevent it from 
spreading to the whole of the Transcaucasus. The armed 
assault on Baku began with an anti-Soviet rising instigated by 
the Mussavatists in March 1918. In Lenkoran and Shemakha 
they organised a number of armed attacks on Red Guards 
detachments. 

The Baku Committee of the RSDLP (B) set up a Committee 
for the Revolutionary Defence of Baku and Its Districts. A 
state of siege was declared in the city. On orders from the 
Revolutionary Defence Committee, units of the Red Army, 
that was being formed at the time, detachments of Red Guards 
and revolutionary sailors of the Caspian Flotilla started an 
offensive. Heavy fighting, in which over 20,000 men from both 
sides took part, raged in the streets of Baku from March 30 to 
April l. 296 The Mussavatists were routed, but troops of the 
Transcaucasian parliament went to their assistance. In early 
April the combined forces of the counter-revolution struck 
again at Baku, cutting it off from the other regions of the 
Transcaucasus. But once more they were repulsed. 

After rolling back the counter-revolutionary forces, the 
Baku proletariat instituted socialist reforms in the city and, at 
the same time, continued the struggle for Soviet power in the 
Transcaucasus. The Baku Council of People's Commissars, 
known as the Baku Commune and headed by S. G. Shau- 
myan, was set up on April 25 at a sitting of the Baku Soviet of 
Workers' and Army Deputies. 
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Meanwhile, an unremitting struggle for power raged in 
another region of the Transcaucasus — in Abkhazia. As early 
as February 1918 at the elections to the Sukhumi Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, the Bolshevik E. Eshba was 
elected chairman of the Soviet to replace the Menshevik 
V. Chkhikvishvili. The Sukhumi Bolsheviks began to prepare 
for an armed uprising. An ad hoc committee headed by 
E. Eshba was set up. 297 Workers' detachments were formed 
in Sukhumi and the adjoining districts, and together with a 
peasant detachment they surrounded the city in the night of 
April 7-8. The Menshcviks surrendered the city and in the 
morning of April 8 the revolutionary units entered Sukhumi 
and proclaimed Soviet power in it. 298 

However, Soviet power did not hold out for long in 
Abkhazia. Under pressure from the numerically superior for- 
ces of the Georgian nationalists the revolutionary units were 
compelled to leave Sukhumi on May 17 and go to the moun- 
tains. 299 

The Baku Bolsheviks kept the RSDLP (B) Central Com- 
mittee and Lenin personally abreast of the developments in the 
Transcaucasus and requested assistance from the Russian 
Republic. 

On May 14, 1918 Lenin wrote to Shaumyan: "We are 
delighted with your firm and resolute policy. Be capable of 
combining it with the most cautious diplomacy, required by 
the present most difficult situation — and we shall be vic- 
torious." 300 Troops, food and money were sent to Baku. On 
May 22, 1918 the Council of People's Commissars of Soviet 
Russia passed a resolution to allocate 100 million rubles to 
ship oil out of Baku and pay the workers at the oilfields. 301 
This measure made it possible to ship, in the period up to 
September 1918, 1,400,000 tons of oil and oil products to 
Russia via the Caspian Sea. 302 

Bread for the people of Baku was sent from Russia in July 
1918. In June the Baku workers received a number of 
armoured cars, aircraft and other armaments. 303 Military 
units arrived in the city from the Ukrainian Front. However, 
on account of the Civil War that had started and the disloca- 
tion of transport the Soviet Government was unable to send 
Baku the necessary military assistance opportunely. In this 
situation the Bolsheviks used all the internal possibilities to 
consolidate and extend the power of the Soviets. In order to 
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win the support of the poorest sections of the peasants large 
numbers of agitators were sent to the countryside, where they 
explained the Soviet Government's decrees. Peasant Soviets 
were formed in some villages of Azerbaijan. However, the 
Transcaucasus' economic backwardness and the ignorance 
and oppressed state of the peasants, who were strongly 
influenced by the local princes, rich landowners and bourgeois 
nationalists, seriously impeded the work of the Bolsheviks 
among the peasants. The Territorial Committee of the 
RSDLP (B) failed to unite the revolutionary forces in the 
Transcaucasus and to bring them into the struggle at the 
required moment in all the regions of the territory. 

The Transcaucasian organs of the counter-revolution acted 
forcefully against the Soviet Government. The Transcaucasian 
Commissariat refused, for instance, to recognise the Brest 
Peace Treaty. On this pretext German and Turkish troops 
began the occupation of the Transcaucasus. 304 The bourgeois 
nationalists were willing to sacrifice the Transcaucasus' inde- 
pendence if only to be "delivered" from the "Bolshevik 
menace". Encountering practically no resistance from the 
nationalist military units, Turkish troops invaded the territory 
in the spring of 1918, capturing the towns of Ardagan, Kars, 
Alexandropol, Erzerum and Sarykamysh, massacring the 
Armenian population and stealing livestock and grain. The 
Soviet Government took steps to protect the Armenian popu- 
lation. On April 13, 1918 G. V. Chichcrin, the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, sent a telegram to the German 
Ambassador in Tiflis in which he expressed the hope that the 
Ambassador would use his influence with Turkish author- 
ities "to halt the extermination of the civilian population". 305 

On April 22, acceding to the demand of the Turkish 
Government, the Transcaucasian parliament proclaimed the 
Transcaucasus an "independent federative republic". 306 The 
"republic" existed for just a little over a month. The bourgeois- 
nationalist parties were at loggerheads, and the struggle be- 
tween them sometimes erupted into acute clashes. As a result, 
the parliament was dissolved and on May 26 the Georgian 
Mensheviks proclaimed Georgia an "independent republic". 
Similarly, Azerbaijan and Armenia were proclaimed "inde- 
pendent republics". Counter-revolutionary bourgeois-nation- 
alist governments, which relied on the foreign imperialists, 
were formed in these "republics". 
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By agreement with the Menshevik government of Georgia, 
German troops entered Georgia in early June 1918. 

Transcaucasus' fragmentation into separate bourgeois 
republics played into the hands of the imperialists, for it under- 
mined the unity of the territory's working class. 

"You are all aware," Lenin said at a joint sitting of the 
ARCEC, the Moscow Soviet, the factory committees and the 
trade unions of Moscow on July 29, 1918, "that this indepen- 
dence of Georgia has become a sheer fraud. In actual fact it 
amounts to the occupation and complete seizure of Georgia by 
the German imperialists, an alliance of German bayonets with 
the Menshevik government against the Bolshevik workers and 
peasants." 307 

Danger loomed over Baku in the summer of 1918. Mussa- 
vatist gangs and Turkish troops began an advance on the city. 
The internal reaction grew increasingly active as these forces 
drew closer to the city. Baku fell on July 31 , 1918 to the forces 
of the internal counter-revolution and the foreign invaders. 308 
Thus, the bourgeois nationalists seized power in the Trans- 
caucasus and allowed the foreign imperialists to take over 
control. Time was needed to expel the invaders from the 
territory and depose the reactionary governments that were 
supported by their bayonets. On April 28, 1920 the workers 
and peasants of Azerbaijan rose in arms and, with the assis- 
tance of the Red Army, re-established Soviet power in their 
territory. Soviet power was proclaimed in Armenia on Novem- 
ber 29, 1920 and in Georgia on February 25, 1921. The whole 
of the Transcaucasus became Soviet. 

* * * 

In Central Asia* and Kazakhstan the struggle for Soviet 
power was complicated by the socio-economic backwardness 



"The territory of the present Soviet republics of Central Asia (with the 
exception of the former Bukhara Emirate and Khiva Khanate) and the 
southern regions of Kazakhstan comprised what was then known as 
Turkestan Territory: it consisted of five regions — Semirechye, Syr- 
Darya, Ferghana, Samarkand and Trans-Caspian. The other areas of 
Kazakhstan were in the Turgai, Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk and Ural 
regions and the Bukeyev Orda (the Bukeyev Orda vas part of Astrakhan 
gubernia, and after October 1917 it was incorporated in the Ural 
region). 
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of those territories, whose population was still at an early stage 
of economic development. Central Asia and Kazakhstan were 
the most backward regions of the Russian empire. Patriarchal- 
feudal relations reigned supreme. The multinational composi- 
tion of the population of Turkestan, the numerical weakness of 
the working class, the illiteracy and oppressed state of the 
dehkans (peasants) and the distrust that the most backward 
segment of the indigenous population had for everything Rus- 
sian as a result of tsarism's colonialist policies created 
enormous difficulties for the struggle for Soviet power. 

The bourgeois-nationalist organisations (Shuro-Islamia in 
Turkestan and Alash in Kazakhstan) had the support of a 
considerable section of the working people in Central Asia. 
They tried to persuade these people that there could be no 
class struggle among Moslems, that Islam did not divide them 
into classes. The nationalists were out to secure territorial- 
national autonomous status in bourgeois Russia. The Turke- 
stan nationalists had ties with Pan-Turkie and Pan-Islamic 
organisations abroad. 

The counter-revolutionary forces in these territories — the 
army officers, the feudal lords, the rich landowners, the 
Russian and local bourgeoisie, the clergy and the petty- 
bourgeois and nationalist organisations — acted in a united 
front against the socialist revolution. 

Prior to the victory of the Oetober armed uprising in Petro- 
grad the Bolsheviks of Turkestan and the Mensheviks had 
belonged to the same organisations and this adversely affected 
the struggle for Soviet power. They severed their organisa- 
tional links with the Mensheviks only in the autumn of 1917. 
Until mid-1918 there was no single Bolshevik centre, and the 
revolutionary work was conducted by Bolshevik groups and 
individual Communists. 

The vanguard of the revolutionary movement in Turkestan 
consisted of Russian workers, mainly railwaymen. Men of the 
local nationalities who had been mobilised during the war for 
work in Central Russia were the mainstay of the Bolsheviks in 
Turkestan. There were about 100,000 of them. 109 In Russia 
they had found themselves in the thick of the revolutionary 
events and had assimilated the forms and methods of the 
struggle of the Russian workers against exploiters. Upon their 
return home in the summer of 1917 most of them actively 
joined in the struggle for the socialist revolution. 
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Advanced indigenous workers and poor people set up 
Soviets of Moslem Workers' Deputies and formed mass organ- 
isation on the basis of nationality and religion. The Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, in which mainly the 
Russian population was represented, and the Soviets of the 
indigenous working people exchanged representatives, and this 
subsequently led to the formation of integral multinational 
organisations. 

In the struggle for Soviet power in Central Asia a vital role 
was played by soldiers of the Tashkent and Samarkand garri- 
sons and the fortresses of Kushka, Askhabad, Verny (now 
Alma-Ata) and Pishpek (now Frunze). By the autumn of 1917 
most of the soldiers of these garrisons had aligned themselves 
with the Bolsheviks and the struggle to overthrow the Provi- 
sional Government. 

The Provisional Government's chief commissar General 
P. A. Kotovichenko made an attempt to disband the revolu- 
tionary units, particularly in the Tashkent garrison. On Octo- 
ber 13, 1917 the Tashkent Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies replied to this attempt by passing a decision under 
which no military unit could be moved or disbanded without 
the sanction of the Soviet's Executive Committee. 310 

Three days later, on October 16, 1917, a conference of regi- 
mental, company and command committees of the Tashkent 
garrison, convened on Bolshevik initiative, subscribed to the 
decision of the Tashkent Soviet and called upon the garrison to 
support the Soviet in its struggle for power. 311 

At a closed meeting on October 25, 1917 the Presidium of 
the Tashkent Soviet considered the plan for an armed upris- 
ing. 312 In accordance with this plan Bolsheviks were sent to 
the military units and the factories in the city. 

To counter this move General Korovichenko declared 
martial law in Tashkent, arrested some members of the Tash- 
kent Soviet's Executive Committee and disarmed the revolu- 
tionary soldiers of the 2nd Siberian Infantry Reserve Regi- 
ment. 

But by that time the workers had taken possession of the 
weapons in the depots of the 1st Siberian Infantry Reserve 
Regiment and began to prepare for a rising. 

The rising of the workers and revolutionary soldiers of Tash- 
kent began at dawn on October 28 at a signal from the Bolshe- 
viks. The main workshops of the Central Asian Railway 
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became the centre of the rising. Troops of the 1st Siberian 
Regiment met the Cossacks and cadets sent against them bv 
General Korovichenko with a hail of bullets. 

The struggle against the counter-revolution was directed bv 
the Revolutionary Committee formed on October 28. On the 
side of the revolution were a workers' detachment of 2,500 
men (of whom 1,000 were armed), soldiers of the 1st and 2nd 
Siberian Infantry Reserve regiments with two light batteries 
and a number of other army units. 

The counter-revolutionary Turkestan Committee relied on 
an ensign school, a military school, the Cossack regiments 
two squadrons of Semircchye Cossacks and a Moslem 
Battalion. These forces had two armoured cars and 18 can- 
non. 313 

When the armed struggle commenced the scales were tipped 
in favour of the counter-revolutionary forces. But soon the 
revolutionary troops began receiving reinforcements. Under- 
standing that the position of the other towns ultimately 
depended on the outcome of the struggle in Tashkent, the 
Soviets of Kushka, Katta-Kurgan, Perovsk, Chardjui (now 
Chdrdjou) Krasnovodsk and other towns passed decisions to 
recognise the power of the Soviets and support the workers 
and soldiers of Tashkent. The Kushka Soviet sent to Tashkent 
an armed detachment with cannon, 3 " and the Krasnovodsk 
Soviet sent 600 troops. 3 " The workers of the Kushka 
Railway Station sent all the Soviets and railway committees of 
the Central Asian Railway a telegram requesting assistance for 
the workers and revolutionary soldiers of Tashkent in their 
struggle for Soviet power. 316 

The fighting in Tashkent lasted for four davs. Uzbeks, 
Tajiks and Kazakhs fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Russian workers and soldiers. A combat detachment of 300 
men was formed of the local poor. 317 

After heavy fighting the workers and revolutionary soldiers 
occupied the post and telegraph offices and the bank, and in 
the morning of November 1 they captured the fortress 31 « 
General Korovichenko surrendered. Members of the Provi- 
sional Government's Turkestan Committee and officers were 
arrested while the soldiers who had been deceived into 
fighting for the counter-revolution were disarmed. All power in 
the territory passed to the Tashkent Soviet, which had the 
support of most of the local Soviets. 
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The conciliatory Territorial Soviet insisted on the formation 
of a "homogeneous socialist government". An SR-Menshevik- 
dominated so-called conference of democratic organisations 
which set up a territorial organ of power — the Provisional 
Turkestan Executive Committee — was held in Tashkent on 
November 2, 1917. 319 This committee opposed the revolu- 
tionary measures of the Tashkent Soviet. 

The 3rd Territorial Congress of Soviets of Workers', Sol- 
diers' and Peasants' Deputies was convened in Tashkent on 
November 15 on the initiative of the local Soviets. 320 At the 
congress a struggle flared up between the Bolsheviks and re- 
presentatives of the petty-bourgeois parties. The Bolsheviks 
demanded the formation of an integral territorial authority 
without the participation of parties hostile to Soviet power. 
The Mensheviks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries wanted a 
coalition power. 

The congress took the side of the Bolsheviks. It formed the 
Council of People's Commissars of Turkestan Territory con- 
sisting of 15 members (seven Bolsheviks and eight Left SRs) 
and proclaimed Soviet power throughout Turkestan. On 
November 23 the territory's Council of People's Commissars 
sent Lenin a telegram informing him of the establishment of 
Soviet power in Turkestan and that Soviet Turkestan would 
enforce all the decrees of the Soviet Government. 321 

In most towns in Turkestan Soviet power was established 
without an armed struggle in the period from November 1917 
to February 1918. 

In some districts, where the counter-revolution had strong 
forces, the transfer of power was effected by force of arms. At 
the close of 1917 the reactionary Cossack elite formed their 
own "Cossack government" — Ural, Orenburg and Semirechye. 
Jointly with the Alash-orda organisation they took the field 
'against Soviet power. 

One of the centres uniting the enemies of Soviet power in 
Central Asia was the secret Turkestan Military Organisation 
headed by the former tsarist General Y. Junkovsky. In it were 
officers, local government officials and bourgeois elements, 
who had close ties with the Shuro-Islam organisation and 
Uleme, the Moslem clerical party. After Soviet power had 
been established, the counter-revolution in Turkestan 
demanded autonomy for the territory in order to separate it 
from Soviet Russia, isolate the working people of the indi- 
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genous nationalities from the Russian working class, and ulti- 
mately destroy Soviet power and restore the rule of the exploi- 
ters. Kokand, one of the principal seats of Pan-Islamic and 
Pan-Turkic propaganda, became the centre of counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracies. The choice of this town was also deter- 
mined by the fact that it was situated near Kashgar, where the 
British Consulate was helping the counter-revolutionaries. 

At the close of November 1917 the nationalists convened in 
Kokand the 4th Territorial Moslem Congress, which pro- 
claimed the autonomy of Turkestan. They formed the Provi- 
sional Government of the "Turkestan Autonomous Republic", 
in which the Russian and local bourgeoisie, the feudal lords 
and the clergy were represented. The "government" was 
headed by nationalists and received armaments, ammunition 
and money from the British imperialists. It established contact 
with the Russian counter-revolution, with the Khan of Khiva 
and the Emir of Bukhara, and with the Mussavatists of 
Azerbaijan. In Kokand it restored the laws protecting the inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie and the landowners. This "govern- 
ment" began forming armed units for an attack on Tashkent 
and, using the busmachi gangs, tried to incite the dchkans 
against Soviet power. 

The Bolsheviks worked among the indigenous population 
with redoubled vigour, explaining the true significance of the 
counter-revolution's demand for autonomy. In Kokand itself 
revolutionary work was conducted by the Bolshevik-led 
League of Working Moslems headed by Y. Shamsutdinov and 
T. Urazbayev. The league organised rallies and meetings, 
which, as a rule, passed Bolshevik resolutions. 

In January 1918 the white Cossack units returning from Iran 
and Khiva across Turkestan seized Chardjui and advanced on 
Samarkand. 322 As planned by the counter-revolutionaries, 
the white Cossack revolt was to help the autonomy advocates 
in Kokand and Dutov, and contribute to the revolt being 
prepared by the Turkestan Military Organisation in Tashkent. 
This gave the counter-revolution a preponderance of strength. 
The Red Guards of Samarkand were unable to hold the city 
and retreated in the direction of Jizak. In answer to an appeal 
by the Bolsheviks, Red Guards units of Tashkent, Ferghana 
and other towns marched on Samarkand. At the same time, 
the workers of Samarkand attacked the white Cossacks in the 
rear. On February 14 the white Cossacks were defeated. In the 
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latter half of February the Red Guards of Tashkent, aided by 
the workers of Kokand and the dehkans of Ferghana, deposed 
the "Kokand autonomous government". One of the main hot- 
beds of the internal counter-revolution and the foreign impe- 
rialists in Central Asia was thus eliminated. 

The establishment of Soviet power in Akmolinsk and 
Semipalatinsk regions was linked closely with the course of the 
socialist revolution in Western Siberia. The 3rd West-Siberian 
Congress of Soviets, held in Omsk on December 2-10, 1917, 
passed a resolution proclaiming Soviet power in Siberia and in 
the Steppe Territory. 323 

In Semirechye* Soviet power was established in the spring of 
19 IS. In Verny (now Alma-Ata) the officer and kulak elite of 
the Semirechye Cossacks, jointly with the Kazakh bourgeois 
nationalists, dissolved the Soviet and installed a whiteguard 
dictatorship as early as November 1917. The Semirechye 
"Cossack government" was formed. It attracted the counter- 
revolutionary forces that had been driven out from the rest of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The Semirechye counter-revo- 
lutionaries maintained contact with the British Consul in 
Kashgar D. McCartney and the US , Consul in Tashkent 
R. Treadwell and received assistance from them. Whiteguard 
detachments were formed and armaments were purchased in 
the border areas. 

The Bolsheviks of Semirechye went underground and under 
difficult conditions began preparing the workers and soldiers 
for an armed struggle. The workers of Pishpek were the first to 
take action in Southern Semirechye. 324 On January 1, 1918, 
relying on the people's detachment consisting of workers and 
soldiers, the Pishpek Soviet of Soldiers', Workers' and Pea- 
sants' Deputies passed a decision to "join the central authority 
of Petrograd and Tashkent". 325 

A large contribution to the defeat of the "Cossack govern- 
ment" was made by revolutionary war veterans and the 
Kazakhs who had been mobilised during the war for work in 
Central Russia and had now returned to Verny. The 
underground Bolshevik committee conducted extensive explan- 
atory work among the Cossacks with the result that the rank- 
and-file Cossacks gradually dissociated themselves from the 
Cossack elite. 



* Semirechye — now parts of Kazakhstan and Kirghizia. 
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In January 1918, despite threats from the "Cossack govern- 
ment", the 2nd Semirechye Regional Congress of Peasants' 
Deputies voted in favour of establishing Soviet power in Semi- 
rechye. 326 The "Cossack government" continued functioning 
in Verny and it had to be dissolved by armed force. A rally 
held in the 2nd Semirechye Regiment on March 2, 1918 
adopted a Bolshevik-sponsored resolution on an armed rising 
and this was followed by the formation of a Military-Revolu- 
tionary Committee. 327 

In the night of March 2-3, Red Guards (Russian and 
Kazakh workers and war veterans) and Cossacks of the 2nd 
Semirechye Regiment seized the fortress and post and tele- 
graph offices in Verny, and disarmed the cadets and other 
counter-revolutionary units. The principal figures in the "Cos- 
sack government" fled, ending the challenge to Soviet power in 
Verny. 

In the course of March and April 1918 Soviet power was 
established throughout the Semirechye region. 

There was a sharp struggle for power in Uralsk. A Uralsk 
regional congress of peasants, which proclaimed Soviet power 
in the region, was held in the town in January 1918. But at 
the close of March the Soviets in Uralsk 328 were forcibly 
abolished by the whiteguards, who massacred Party and local 
Soviet government officials. Soviet power fell in most of the 
region and was restored only in January 1919. 

Tn the countryside of Central Asia and Kazakhstan Sov iet 
power was established much slower than in the countryside of 
Russia on account of the strong influence enjoyed by the local 
landowners and clergy and the deep-rooted patriarchal-feudal 
relations. 

However, with the exception of the Khiva Khanate and the 
Bukhara Emirate, where the feudal, lords and landowners 
remained in power until 1920, Soviet power was established 
through Central Asia and Kazakhstan by the spring of 1918. 

The victory of Soviet power and, as a consequence of this 
victory, the emancipation of the peoples of Central Asia 
ensured the national statehood of these peoples. All the 
formerly oppressed nations received the possibility of actively 
participating in the building of the new, socialist society. 

Lenin's speeches and the address of the People's Commissa- 
riat of Nationality Affairs to the "Kazan, Ufa, Orenburg and 
Yekaterinburg Soviets, the Council of People's Commissars of 
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Turkestan Territory and Others" stating the basic guide-lines 
of the Bolshevik Party CC and the Soviet Government on the 
national question and explaining the fundamental difference 
between Soviet and bourgeois autonomy helped the Bolsheviks 
of Turkestan to prepare the ground for the formation of the 

Turkestan Republic. 

The 5th Congress of Soviets of the territory sat in Tashkent 
from April 20 to May 1, 1918. This was the first ever congress 
in Turkestan at which two languages (Russian and Uzbek) 
were used and a large proportion of the delegates represented 
the indigenous nationalities. The congress proclaimed the for- 
mation of the Turkestan Soviet Republic as part of the Russian 
Federation and elected the republic's Central Executive Com- 
mittee and Council of People's Commissars. All the posts in 
the CEC and the Council of People's Commissars were 
divided equally between the Bolsheviks and the Left SRs. 
Some of the members of the Turkestan Republic's government 
were of local nationality and this laid the beginning for the 
broad enlistment of the indigenous nationalities into state 
administration. 

The granting of Soviet autonomy to Turkestan strengthened 
the fraternal friendship between the peoples of Turkestan and 
the Russian Soviet Republic and fostered the political activity 
of working people of the local nationalities. Turkestan became 
the first autonomous republic in the Russian Soviet Republic. 

By March 1918 Soviet power had been established through- 
out almost the entire country. Addressing the Moscow Soviet 
on March 12, 1918, Lenin said that Soviet power had been 
established not only "in the large towns and factory areas, but 
also in the most remote corners of the country". 329 

The period between October 25, 1917 and March 1918 saw 
Soviet power winning the entire country with the Bolshevik 
Party receiving the support of the huge majority of the proleta- 
riat and poorest sections of the peasants. This period, to use 
Lenin's words, witnessed the attainment of "the final and 
highest point of development of the Russian revolution". 330 

The alliance of the working class and the poorest sections ot 
the peasants, moulded by the Bolshevik Party, was the key 
condition of the revolution's success. Led by Lenin, inspirer 
and organiser of the revolution, the Bolshevik Party skilfully 
combined into a single mighty revolutionary torrent the demo- 
cratic movement for peace, the peasant struggle for land, the 
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movement of the oppressed peoples for national equality and 
the socialist struggle of the working class to depose the bour- 
geoisie and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
form of the Soviets. 

Politically, Lenin wrote, the socialist revolution was 
brilliantly successful because of the existence of the Soviets as 
a form of the proletarian dictatorship and "all we had to do 
was to pass a few decrees, and transform the power of the 
Soviets from the embryonic state in which it existed in the first 
months of the revolution into the legally recognised form 
which had become established in the Russian state — i. e., into 
the Russian Soviet Republic". 3 - 11 

Soviet power's triumphal march across the country was, at 
the same time, a triumphal march of Bolshevism. This triumph 
was the result of the dedicated work of the Leninist Party, 
which "raised the lowest strata of the working people 
oppressed by tsarism and the bourgeoisie to liberty and inde- 
pendent life", to revolutionary activity. 332 In the struggle for 
the proletarian dictatorship the Bolsheviks unmasked the 
bourgeois substance of the conciliatory Menshevik and 
Socialist-Revolutionary parties and the bourgeois nationalists 
and achieved unity of will and action by the proletarian and 
semi -proletarian masses. 

Headed by Lenin, the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party, which charted the Party's tactics at the different stages 
of the struggle, was the fighting headquarters of the socialist 
revolution. It inspired the broad proletarian masses, showed 
them the correct prospect in the struggle, gave them confidence 
in victory and infused them with the courage to surmount the 
obstacles to the revolution. 

An exceedingly important circumstance that contributed to 
the victory of the socialist revolution in 1917-1918 was that 
the central Party and Soviet organs relied on the people, on the 
initiative of local cadres. The Bolsheviks attached enormous 
significance to the revolutionary enterprise of the people, to the 
experience of the workers and peasants themselves in setting 
up organs of authority in the localities. 

Lenin later said that the revolution had been accomplished 
in a few months, even in a few weeks because the Party relied 
entirely on local elements giving them full scope for initiative. 
He noted that "we looked to the localities for the enthusiasm 
that made our revolution swift and invincible". 333 
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One of the reasons for this relatively swift victory was that 
international imperialism did not have the possibility at the 
time of using its armed forces against the revolution. The impe- 
rialist vultures— both the Anglo-French bloc and the German- 
led alliance— were unable to give the troops of the Russian 
capitalists and landowners any substantial assistance. By 
themselves the exploiting classes of Russia could not withstand 
the powerful onslaught of the revolutionary forces. "The 
struggle against them," Lenin said, "was not so much a 
military operation as agitation; section after section, mass after 
mass, down to the working Cossacks, abandoned the exploiters 
who were trying to lead them away from Soviet power." 334 

As a result of the Great October Socialist Revolution the 
peoples of Russia shook off the fetters of social and national 
oppression and became free and independent. 




Chapter Eight 

THE BUILDING OFTHE SOVIET STATE 



1. A CENTRAL STATE APPARATUS IS SET UP 

The October Revolution established in Russia, one of the 
largest countries in the world, the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat in the form of a Republic of Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' 
and Peasants' Deputies, bringing democracy for the working 
people and thereby giving rise to the cardinal political condi- 
tion for attaining the great aim of building socialism and 
communism. But~in order to build socialism the proletariat, in 
alliance with the main mass of the peasants, had to surmount 
formidable difficulties. They had to break the resistance of the 
reactionary forces of the "old world in Russia itself, insure 
the country's defence against aggression by international 
imperialism,, enforce socialist reforms in the economy and 
put an end to all forms of exploitation of man by man. These 
aims could not be achieved without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Deposed by the revolution, the exploiting classes resisted 
Soviet power with the desperation of the doomed. Relying on 
the counter-revolutionary officers' corps, the bureaucracy and 
the deluded petty-bourgeois masses, they used every possible 
means of struggle, from subversion to armed action. The 
working class, in alliance with the poorest sections of the 
peasants, had to crush this resistance and institute socialist 
changes in town and countryside. This could only be accom- 
plished by breaking up the old and creating a new apparatus of 
state power. The old apparatus had been set up to defend the 
interests of the ruling classes — the landowners and the bour- 
geoisie. The state institutions had been adapted for the 
suppression of the people who were rising against their exploit- 
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ers. Their personnel were mainly people representing or 
closely linked with the bourgeoisie and the landowners. It was 
quite evident that the old state apparatus could not carry out 
the tasks set by the revolution. It was hostile to the revolution. 

While stressing that the proletariat could not use the state 
machine built up by the bourgeoisie, Lenin explained that its 
break-up did not mean the destruction of all its elements. Only 
those elements had to be demolished whose function had been 
to suppress and oppress the people (the Armed Forces, the 
police and the judiciary). The bourgeois state machine 
included a statistical and economic apparatus, and it was this 
apparatus that the proletariat had to subordinate and use for 
the normalisation of the economy. 

In The State and Revolution and other works in which he 
creatively enriched the Marxist teaching on the state, Lenin 
defined the cardinal principles underlying the organisation and 
functions of the state apparatus, which the proletariat had to 
build in place of the destroyed machine. As distinct from the 
bourgeois state apparatus, which was bureaucratic, isolated 
from and hostile to the people, the new apparatus of power 
had to consist of the working people themselves, be closely 
linked with the masses and encourage the people's initiative in 
building a socialist society. To enable state power to carry out 
all the tasks of the proletarian dictatorship, Lenin wrote, it had 
to be organised on the basis of democratic centralism. This 
meant that the broad initiative of the people and of the local 
organs of power had to be combined with strict subordination 
to higher organs of power, that the entire state system had to 
pursue an indivisible policy framed by the advanced con- 
tingent of the working class, by the Communist Party. 

The creation of an entirely new, proletarian state was a 
herculean task. No example of building such a state existed in 
history. The bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties sought to 
intimidate the working class, saying that there would be chaos, 
that the state would disintegrate if it attempted to destroy the 
old state machine. They asserted that the country would 
perish, claiming that without the bourgeoisie the working 
people would be unable to administer the state. 

The Communist Party, which after October 25, 1917 
became the ruling party, the guiding force of the Soviet state, 
led the work of the working class and the poorest sections of 
the peasants, i. e., of the overwhelming majority of the nation, 
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in demolishing the old state machine and building a new appa- 
ratus of state power. 

The overthrow of the Provisional Government was followed 
by the abolition of the old ministries and other central organs 
of the state apparatus. Organs of Soviet power were formed at 
the same time. The government — the Council of People's 
Commissars and the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
of Soviets — set up by the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
played a huge part in the further struggle to establish and 
consolidate Soviet power throughout the country. People with 
considerable ability and experience of organisation were 
appointed People's Commissars in the Soviet Government. 

As Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars, Lenin 
became history's first leader of a workers' and peasants' state. 
In his clear theoretical thinking, political wisdom and sagacity 
combined with organisational genius, an iron will, courage and 
daring. 

The Council of People's Commissars was the body directly 
charged with the task of breaking up the old machinery of state 
and building the new state apparatus, and with the implemen- 
tation of the foreign and internal policies of the world's first 
proletarian state. 

It consisted of 15 People's Commissars who headed 13 
commissions (People's Commissariats) formed to administer 
different areas of state affairs. Initially its offices were in the 
Smolny Institute in Petrograd. 

The situation in which the Council of People's Commissars 
entered upon its duties was extremely complex. The economic 
dislocation, unemployment and the food shortage were aggra- 
vated by the sabotage organised immediately after the revolu- 
tion by'the bureaucracy and the bourgeois intelligentsia. The 
enemies of Soviet power refused to accept their defeat and did 
not believe that there was no return to the old order. Sabotage 
was one of the means by which they hoped to achieve their 
counter-revolutionary aims. Defeated in an open struggle, the 
bourgeoisie counted on strangling the revolution by sabotage. 
This was not its invention. In 1891 the French bourgeosie had 
recourse to the same means against the proletariat in revolu- 
tionary Paris. It seemed to the bourgeoisie that sabotage by the 
bureaucracy and the intelligentsia, by the entire machinery 
administering economic and cultural affairs, would paralyse the 
country. They were confident, that the proletariat could not do 
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without the old apparatus, that having no trained personnel of 
its own the proletariat would be unable to retain power. 

The centres directing sabotage were the central committees 
of the Constitutional-Democratic, Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary and Menshevik parties, the Association of Unions unit- 
ing the elite of the Petrograd bureaucracy, the Committee for 
the Salvation of the Motherland and the Revolution, and the 
underground "Provisional Government", consisting of the 
Kerensky ministers who were not arrested. All were united by 
their deadly hatred of the proletarian revolution. 

Sabotage was financed from an ad hoc fund, with the money 
coming from the Caucasian Bank, the Tula Agricultural Bank, 
the Moscow People's Bank and the firm of Ivan Stakheyev and 
Co. (Moscow). The fund received 5,000,000 rubles from the 
industrialist Ryabushinsky 1 and 1,020,000 rubles from the 
Constitutional-Democrat Kutler, who had held a ministerial 
post. 2 The State Bank contributed 40 million rubles. 3 Foreign 
capitalists also contributed. Saboteurs were paid several 
months in advance on condition they did not report for work. 
Strikes were staged by the personnel of almost all the 
ministries. The clerical work was thrown into confusion and 
important documents were destroyed. The bourgeoisie made 
every effort to sow chaos and disorganisation and leave 
workers without pay, invalids without pensions and allow- 
ances, factories without raw materials and towns without 
bread. The purpose of this sabotage was to deny the proletariat 
the possibility of using that part of the old state apparatus 
which Soviet power wished to preserve. 

A Menshevik newspaper wrote jubilantly: "Only twenty- 
four hours have passed since the 'victory' of the Bolsheviks, 
and fate is already wreaking vengeance on them.... They ... 
simply cannot hold state power. It is slipping out of their 
hands..., they are isolated from everybody — the entire civil 
and technical apparatus of state refuses to serve them." 4 

However, the attempts to disorganise life in the capital and 
throughout the country failed one after another. Relying on the 
lower-echelon employees the Council of People's Commissars 
purged the ministries. All the sources financing proprietors 
were closed. 

The Petrograd Military-Revolutionary Committee played a 
large part in putting an end to sabotage in the capital. Acting 
on instructions from the Council of People's Commissars, it 
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established revolutionary order in the capital, supervising the 
supply of food, distributing raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, and confiscating the property of the bourgeoisie. It unco- 
vered and crushed a serious monarchist conspiracy led by a 
rabid reactionary named V. M. Purishkevich against Soviet 
power. Moreover, the Petrograd MRC helped the local Soviets 
and their military revolutionary committees against the coun- 
ter-revolution. 

In this extremely difficult period of the establishment of 
Soviet power, when only the first steps were being taken to 
organise the country's administration, the SR-Menshevik- 
dominated All-Russia Executive Committee of the Railway- 
men's Union sent an ultimatum demanding the formation of a 
"homogenous Socialist government", threatening to call a 
general railway strike in the event the Bolsheviks refused to 
form a government of representatives of all Socialist par- 
ties—from the Bolsheviks to the "People's Socialists" (who 
differed from the Constitutional-Democrats only in name). 

The Bolsheviks had, in principle, never been against the 
participation of other democratic parties in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But their stand was that such participation was possible 
only if the other parties recognised Soviet power's revolu- 
tionary programme. 

The talks with the Railway men's Union Executive took 
place on October 29-31, when the Kerensky and Krasnov 
forces were advancing on Petrograd. Counting on an early 
Kerensky-Krasnov victory, the counter-revolutionaries de- 
manded the abolition of Soviet power. The Menshevik Dan, 
for example, opposed the decisions of the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets and, moreover, demanded that it be 
regarded as never having taken place. The Right SRs and 
Mensheviks urged the formation of a government consisting oi 
all parties but without Lenin and the cessation of armed action 
against the Kerensky-Krasnov forces. 

It was quite obvious that the Bolshevik Party could not 
come to terms with the Mensheviks and SRs, who were essen- 
tially out to throttle the revolution. Instead of rejecting the 
totallv unacceptable demands, Kamencv and Sokolnikov, who 
were deputised to the talks, entered into a discussion of the 
conditions made by the counter-revolutionaries. 

At an enlarged meeting in the night of November 1-2, the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee censured the opportunist 
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stand adopted by Kamenev and his supporters — Milyutin 
Rykov and Zinovyev. The latter made an attempt to secure the 
passage of a decision on the formation of a "homogeneous 
Socialist government" at a sitting of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets. It was proposed that half of 
the posts in the government should be filled by Mensheviks 
and SRs. The Bolshevik Central Committee ordered them to 
end their disorganisational activities and abide by Party disci- 
pline. In reply, on November 4, Kamenev, Rykov, Zinovyev, 
Milyutin and Nogin announced their resignation from the 
Party CC, while People's Commissars Nogin, Rykov, Milyutin 
and Tcodorovich withdrew from the Council of People's Com- 
missars. This move, they said, was motivated by their disagree- 
ment with the policy of the Party CC and the Council of 
People's Commissars. 5 On November 8 Kamenev was relieved 
of his post of Chairman of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets. Y. M. Sverdlov was appointed in his 
place. Other Party officials were nominated to the Council of 
People's Commissars: G. I. Petrovsky became People's Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs and A. G. Shlikhter became 
People's Commissar of Agriculture. 

In December 1917 the All-Russia Extraordinary Congress 
of Railwaymen passed a vote of no confidence in the Execu- 
tive, and in January 1918 it was dissolved. 

In the form of decrees the Soviet Government gave the 
people guidelines on key questions of revolutionary changes. 
The first decrees were a call for the attainment of the immediate 
aims of the socialist revolution. Later, in March 1919, 
speaking at the 8th Party Congress, Lenin said: "1 remember 
that in Smolny we passed as many as ten or twelve decrees at 
one sitting. That was an expression of our determination and 
desire to stimulate the spirit of experiment and initiative 
among the proletarian masses." 6 

The most important, programme decrees were written by 
Lenin. He drafted resolutions and edited decisions of the 
Council of People's Commissars and was a member of 
commissions appointed to consider key issues. 

The decrees of the Council of People's Commissars and the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee mirrored the main 
aspects of the Soviet Republic's life: the building of the' prole- 
tarian state, the struggle against the counter-revolution, and 
the enforcement of socialist reforms in the economy and in the 
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sphere of culture. They were, at the same time, directives of the 
Bolshevik Party. An RSDLP (B) Central Committee circular 
to local Party organisations stated: "If you wish to know the 
policy of the CC your attention is directed to all the decrees of 
the Council of People's Commissars, which translate the pro- 
gramme issues of our Party into reality." 7 

During the period when the Council of People's Commissars 
was intensively building up the Soviet state apparatus Lenin 
gave much of his attention to the selection of cadres for the 
People's Commissariats. Many Bolsheviks had no experience 
of state administration and feared they would not cope with 
their important assignments. Lenin gave them faith in their 
strength. Recalling these days, Nadczhda Krupskaya wrote: 
"Lenin was at the heart of all this work, organising it.... 
This was work that taxed his strength and nerves to the 
utmost, enormous difficulties had to be overcome and a most 
arduous struggle had to be waged, frequently with close asso- 
ciates." 8 

The Bolshevik V. 1. Nevsky was appointed member of the 
collegium of the People's Commissariat of Communications. 
"1 did not want the job," he reminisced later. "I did not want 
to occupy any high position, for it seemed to me that I was cut 
out for work not in an office but among the people. I tried to 
evade this appointment. 

"But I was summoned by Lenin, heard his arguments and 
unquestioningly complied with orders." 9 

Lenin found talented organisers among workers and peas- 
ants and under his guidance they became distinguished states- 
men. Lenin had unbounded faith in the abilities of the working 
class. He wrote: "Difficulties may crop up at the start, due to 
inadequate training. But the art of practical government, 
which has been monopolised by the bourgeoisie, must be 
mastered." 10 

A working woman named Sergeyeva, who was nominated 
for a post in the apparatus of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars, recounted how a group of workers called on Lenin and 
asked him to release them from their jobs in one of the 
People's Commissariats. "We'll be of more use to the revolu- 
tion working at a factory," they said. 

Lenin heard them out and then said softly: 

"I've never administered a country before either, but the 
Party and the people entrusted that work to me and I must 
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justify the trust of the people. I recommend that you do the 
same." 11 

Nominees for jobs in the People's Commissariats had to be 
given recommendations by factory collectives and by trade 
union and Party organisations. 

Hundreds of revolutionary soldiers and sailors who had 
proved their devotion to the revolution were sent to work in 
the state apparatus. The workers and soldiers neither had 
nor could have had experience of administrative work, but 
they were inspired by revolutionary enthusiasm and by their 
loyalty to the Bolshevik Party and the socialist revolution 
and they quickly learned to do their work efficiently. 

By mid-November 1917 many of the People's Commissariats 
had collegiums and began to form their apparatus and 
expand the scale of their operations. On November 15 the 
Council of People's Commissars ordered the People's Com- 
missariats to take over the offices of the former ministries. 

Lenin's style of leadership was felt immediately in the 
work of the Council of People's Commissars and Of the indi- 
vidual People's Commissariats. In December the Council 
of People's Commissars approved instructions, drawn up by 
Lenin, on the procedure of raising questions at sittings of the 
Government. The substance of the question had to be brief- 
ly stated in writing by the People's Commissar concerned. 12 

Ixnin strictly enforced the principle of collective leadership. 
He listened attentively when people spoke and used persuasion 
to correct errors. Decisions were passed by a majority vote. 
Lenin required officials of the Council of People's Commissars 
to display organisation, undeviating discipline and personal 
responsibility for their decisions. He insisted on the closest 
attention to practical tasks that were of decisive significance in 
the struggle for the victory of the revolution. 

M. N. Skrypnik, who was a secretary in the Council of 
People's Commissars at the time, gave an example of this in a 
description of a sitting in early December 1917. The question 
on the agenda was the switch of Petrograd's industry to civi- 
lian production. Instead of concretely analysing the question 
the speaker launched upon a general discourse about Petro- 
grad's economic life. He was sternly criticised by Lenin, who 
said that "we will not go far with these methods of work, this 
is not the time for alluring and unrealisablc plans. In this ques- 
tion we need solid, practical work. Where are your nails. 
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ploughs, fabrics? How and with what have you ensured their 
production for the countryside?" 13 

Headed by Lenin, the Council of People's Commissars was 
not only the highest organ of state administration but also the 
highest school for the training of government cadres. "At the 
time," G. I. Petrovsky wrote, ''it was the world's first and only 
university where the People's Commissars learned how the 
power of the workers and peasants had to be built." 14 

At the close of November and in December 1917 seven 
members of the Soviet Government were Left SRs: Justice 
(I. Z. Shteinberg). Post and Telegraph (P. P. Proshyan). 
Agriculture (A. L. Kolegaycv), and the newly-created Com- 
missariats — Local Administration Affairs (V. Y. Trutovsky) 
and Palaces of the Republic (V. A. Karelin). Two Left SRs 
were People's Commissars without portfolios. 15 

At the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets the Bolsheviks 
had offered the Left SRs posts not only in the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee but also in the Government. In 
the Address of the RSDLP (B) Central Committee to all Party 
members and working people of Russia of November 5-6, 
1917, Ixnin wrote: "We have invited and continue to invite 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries to share power with us. Tt is 
not our fault that they have refused. We began the negotia- 
tions, and, after the delegates of the Second Congress of 
Soviets had dispersed, we made all kinds of concessions in the 
course of these negotiations." 16 

The Bolsheviks endeavoured to enlist the Left SRs into co- 
operation with Soviet power, to form a government bloc with 
them. Here their main objective was to consolidate the proleta- 
riat's alliance with the working peasants. In entering the 
Government the Left SRs pledged to pursue the general line of 
the Council of People's Commissars. 

The People's Commissariats were set up and began func- 
tioning in face of sabotage by officials of the old ministries. 
When officials of the People's Commissariats arrived to 
occupy the offices of the ministries they found empty rooms 
and locked bookcases and safes. The former officials refused to 
turn over the administration of affairs to representatives of the 
Soviet power, and only rank-and-file employees remained at 
their posts. Sabotage had to be brought to an end in order to 
permit the work of the People's Commissariats to be organ- 
ised. In the struggle against sabotage the Bolsheviks com- 
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bined compulsion with persuasion. First a blow was struck at 
the centres directing sabotage. The counter-revolutionary 
Committee for the Salvation of the Motherland and the Revo- 
lution was dissolved. On November 16 the Council of 
People's Commissars decreed the dissolution of the Petrograd 
City Duma, 17 which also was a nest of counter-revolution- 
aries. New elections were held, and M. I. Kalinin became the 
head of the new Duma. In November 20 the Council of 
People's Commissars ordered the arrest of all members of the 
former Kercnsky government who continued to call themselves 
the "Provisional Government". 18 

At the same time, the People's Commissars, members of the 
collegiums of the People's Commissariats and commissars of 
the MRC conducted extensive explanatory work among the 
rank-and-file employees of the ministries. These employees 
were strongly influenced by the measures that were taken to 
improve the material condition of the lower-paid segment of 
the intelligentsia. Stratification among office workers intensi- 
fied with each passing day. A large number of employees 
returned to work, and the ranks of the saboteurs thinned out. 

More resolute measures were taken against malicious sabo- 
teurs in the latter half of November. On November 25 the 
Petrograd MRC passed a decision proclaiming saboteurs 
enemies of the people. 19 

However, the organisation of the work of the People's 
Commissariats proceeded slowly. The new officials encoun- 
tered the consequences of sabotage at every turn: affairs were 
in a confused state and many documents had disappeared. 
Former top-ranking officials of the ministries frequently had to 
be convoyed by Red Guards to the People's Commissariats 
and compelled to return stolen documents and carry out tech- 
nical work. 

There were many difficulties on account of the inexperience 
of the new officials of the state apparatus. G. I. Petrovsky, 
who was People's Commissar of Internal Affairs, wrote: 
"There was much that we did not know.... Sometimes we. just 
did not know how to approach the solution of one question or 
another. After we had moved to Moscow, I 'decided' very 
simply how to deal with institutions like the Senate, the Synod 
and some estate institutions of the gentry — we hung locks on 
the doors of these institutions. Lenin laughed when he learned 
of this 'decision', and told me that before closing them we 
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should have studied their work, got a better knowledge of 
the people working there, enlisted the services of honest 
people who wished to work, and arrested counter-revolutio- 
naries." 20 

The most expedient forms and methods of the work of the 
People's Commissariats were not evolved at once. There were 
certain differences in their structure and methods of clerical 
work. However, many difficulties were overcome and the 
building and consolidation of the Soviet state proceeded suc- 
cessfully. 

The People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs was one of 
the first to be formed and begin functioning. A large group of 
workers of the Putilov Works was sent to work in it. The 
function of this commissariat was to direct the day-to-day 
building up of Soviet power in the localities. 

It united the work of the local Soviets, safeguarded revolu- 
tionary order, directed the militia and supervised the munic- 
ipal services. 

It proved to be extremely difficult to set up the People's 
Commissariat of Food. As a result of the anti-popular policy 
of the Provisional Government, 1 the country found itself on the 
brink of famine in October 1917. Following the victory of the 
revolution, the counter-revolutionaries attempted to organise 
sabotage by officials of the food organs throughout the 
country, calculating that the food problem would defeat the 
Bolsheviks and force them to surrender. 

The revolution was indeed imperilled. There were only 
30,000 poods of flour in Petrograd on October 27: even a star- 
vation ration (half a pound per capita per day) required 
48,000 poods of flour a day. 21 In Moscow the bread ration 
was reduced to 100 grams per capita per day. 22 Saboteurs 
deliberately disorganised the work of the food organs, hiding 
reserves of flour or selling them to profiteers. Extraordinary 
measures had to be taken. 

With the backing of the MRC and the People's Commis- 
sariat of Food the workers of Petrograd began to requisition 
flour from profiteers. Within a few days they requisitioned and 
turned over to the authorities 300,000 poods of flour. 23 
Teams assigned to procure grain for the capital were 
dispatched to the South, the Urals and Siberia, where there 
were large stocks of grain. Profiteers and persons guilty of mali- 
ciously holding up the transportation of food to the capital 
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were, by orders of the local military revolutionary committees, 
arrested and tried. At the close of November 1917, as a result 
of these extraordinary measures, the food crisis was somewhat 
alleviated. A food apparatus that would serve the revolution 
had to be set up urgently. A group of veteran Party cadres was 
sent to work at the Food Commissariat. 

On November 20 members of the Food Commissariat's col- 
legium went to the Anichkov Palace, where the Ministry of 
Food was housed, and despite the protests of officials of the 
former ministry, set down to work. They were helped by rank- 
and-file employees. At the close of December, in view of the 
fact that everywhere the food organs were in the hands of anti- 
Soviet officials, the People's Commissariat of Food instructed 
the local Soviets to set up a new food apparatus. 

The People's Commissariat of Finance, the State Bank and 
other finance institutions began functioning in the course of 
November and early December. The fulfilment of the Govern- 
ment's economic measures depended to a large extent on the 
smooth functioning of these institutions. 

The counter-revolution saw a potent weapon in sabotage in 
the finance institutions. The saboteurs in these institutions not 
only financed counter-revolutionary organisations but denied 
money for Government requirements, the payment of wages to 
workers, and the supply of food for the Armed Forces and the 
capital. They went to all lengths to dislocate the republic's 
economy and stir unrest. 

The Council of People's Commissars took resolute steps to 
put an end to sabotage in the Ministry of Finance and the State 
Bank. On its instructions, signed by Lenin, the ringleaders of 
the saboteurs in the Ministry of Finance and the State Bank 
were discharged and some were arrested. 

The People's Commissariat of Finance and the State Bank 
were staffed with cadres devoted to the revolution and sent by 
the Party organisations and trade unions of Petrograd. In 
addition, people with training in banking were drawn by the 
State Bank from the Armed Forces. Bolshevik cells were set up 
in the financial institutions and Communists were appointed 
department heads. 

A large role in building and strengthening the multinational 
Soviet Republic was played by the People's Commissariat for 
Nationalities Affairs, whieh was an entirely new organ of the 
state apparatus. 
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The socialist revolution had brought liberation from 
national oppression to all the peoples of Russia. Working 
people of all nationalities had to be drawn into active partici- 
pation in the building of the new society. This was no easy task 
on account of the cultural and economic backwardness of 
many nationalities and the influence of bourgeois-nationalist 
and clerical elements. A special organ was needed to direct the 
work of different nationalities in building their Soviet national 
statehood. That organ was the People's Commissariat for 
Nationalities Affairs headed by J. V. Stalin. 

It was structured differently from the other commissariats. 
Its departments and commissariats were formed according to 
the national principle, for the customs and conditions of life of 
each nationality required a different approach. Commissariats 
for Polish, Lithuanian, Byelorussian, Armenian, Jewish and 
other nationalities were formed in the People's Commissariat 
for Nationalities Affairs in the period from November 1917 to 
February 1918. 

These subdivisions were headed by Party otticials who 
enjoyed the greatest authority and were familiar with the life and 
customs of different peoples. V. S. Mickevicius-Kapsukas, 
member of the Central Bureau of the Lithuanian Section at the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee, was appointed Commissar of 
Lithuanian Affairs, V. A. Avanesov became Commissar of 
Armenian Affairs, and M. Vakhitov became Commissar of 
Muslim Affairs. 

In order to put the Soviet state's foreign policy into effect a 
new diplomatic apparatus was formed. The personnel of the 
old Ministry of Foreign Affairs refused to work under the 
guidance of the Council of People's Commissars. The new 
People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs was housed initially 
in the Smolny Institute. On November 4 its officials took 
possession of the Foreign Ministry building, and soon after- 
wards the keys of all the rooms, bookcases and safes were 
taken from the former department heads. 24 

Bolshevik workers of the Siemens-Schuckert Factory (now 
the Elektroapparat Works), soldiers and Baltic Fleet sailors 
were given jobs in the Foreign Affairs Commissariat. A large 
contribution towards organising this Commissariat was made 
by the sailor N. G. Markin, who headed the department for 
the publication of secret documents from the archives of the 
former Foreign Ministry. 
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Until March 1918 the Foreign Affairs Commissariat was 
officially headed by L. D. Trotsky. From January 1918 
onwards it was in fact directed by G. V. Chicherin, who, 
upon his return from abroad, was appointed Deputy People's 
Commissar on Lenin's recommendation. 25 The first Soviet 
representatives abroad were M. M. Litvinov (in Great Brit- 
ain) and V. V. Vorovsky (in the Scandinavian countries). 

With the organisation and improved operation of the 
People's Commissariats the Petrograd MRC's volume of work 
diminished. Its functions were taken over by the appropriate 
People's Commissariats and departments of the ARCEC. 
Finally, on December 5 the Petrograd MRC passed a decision 
on its own dissolution. 

In the interim between congresses of Soviets the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee of Soviets was the highest 
legislative, administrative and control organ of the Soviet state. 
It was vested with the right to pass laws, appoint or remove the 
Government or individual members of the Government, and 
approve, annul or amend decrees and decisions of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the ARCEC most of the members were Bolsheviks (62 
per cent). From the very outset it became the arena of a sharp 
struggle between the Bolsheviks and the non-Bolshevik fac- 
tions, of which the Left SRs were the largest. On some key is- 
sues the opposition members of the Bolshevik faction — Kame- 
nev, Zinovyev, Ryazanov and Rykov— sided with the Left SRs. 
The atmosphere was particularly tense at a sitting of the 
ARCEC on November 4, when the question of the decree on 
the press, passed by the Council of People's Commissars on 
October 27, 1917, was debated. After the victory of the 
October armed uprising in Petrograd all the counter-revolu- 
tionary newspapers urged the overthrow of Soviet power, 
sowed panic and slandered the Soviet Government. On the 
second day of the revolution, October 26, this induced the 
Petrograd MRC to close Rech, Den, Novoye vremya and 
other counter-revolutionary newspapers, which distorted facts, 
and incited people to resist or disobey the workers' and 
peasants' Government and to commit crimes. 26 The enemies 
of Soviet power raised a howl over the closure of these 
bourgeois newspapers. The Left SRs, too, opposed the press 
decree. At the ARCEC sitting they were supported by some 
opposition members of the Bolshevik faction. In his speech on 
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this issue Lenin showed the speciousness and reactionary char- 
acter of the bourgeois '"freedom of the press", which was 
advocated by the conciliators and the opposition. "Earlier 
on," Lenin declared, "we said that if we took power, we 
intended to close down the bourgeois newspapers. To tolerate 
the existence of these papers is to cease being a Socialist.... We 
cannot provide the bourgeoisie with an opportunity for slan- 
dering us..., we cannot allow Kaledin's bombs to be reinforced 
by the bombs of falsehood." 27 

The Larin resolution was defeated. The ARCEC approved 
the action of the Council of People's Commissars. In protest 
the Left SRs announced that they would recall their re- 
presentatives from all important posts. Precisely at this moment 
a group of opposition People's Commissars resigned from the 
Government. This was followed up with the charge advanced 
by the Left SRs that the Government had published decrees 
without first submitting them to the ARCEC. 

At the debate Lenin had to take the floor three times. He 
said that in its work the Soviet Government could not abide by 
all formalities when the interests of the revolution were threat- 
ened, when the situation demanded resolute and urgent 
action. He called the Left SRs apologists of parliamentary 
obstruction. 28 

Two resolutions were put to the vote: the Left SR on no 
confidence in the Council of People's Commissars, and 
M. S. Uritsky's — approving the actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The latter resolution was passed by a majority. 29 

Moreover, together with the representatives of other petty- 
bourgeois parties in the ARCEC, the Left SRs opposed the 
dissolution of the Petrograd Duma, the decree on the arrest of 
the counter-revolutionaries who had started the Civil War, and 
the peace negotiations with Germany. At many sittings of the 
ARCEC they moved protests, ultimatums and inquiries that 
created a tense atmosphere and hindered normal work. All the 
moves of the Left SRs were defeated, but they hesitated over 
withdrawing from the ARCEC. Explaining this attitude, one of 
their leaders V. A. Algasov said at that party's first congress 
in November 191 7 that withdrawal from the Smolny would be 
an act of "supreme tactlessness". "We would be unable to 
explain to the people why wc walked out on the revolution. 
Indeed, not because the Bolsheviks refused our demand to 
open two or three bourgeois newspapers." 30 
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The work of the ARCEC was openly sabotaged by the 
Mensheviks. After attending sittings of the ARCEC some of 
them hurried to sittings of the counter-revolutionary Com- 
mittee for the Salvation of the Motherland and the Revolution 
or of the CEC elected by the 1st Congress of Soviets, which 
had ignored the decision of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets and refused to resign its commission. The counter- 
revolution used the old CEC of Soviets against the ARCEC 
that was elected at the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets. 
Attempts were made to publish anti-Soviet newspapers, leaf- 
lets and appeals on behalf of the old CEC, but the printshops 
refused to print them. Those that were printed were not 
accepted at factories and army organisations. "We made two 
attempts to enter the factories but they refused to listen to us," 
a leader of the old CEC complained at a secret meeting of that 
body. "Power is in the hands of the Bolsheviks. The public is 
also on their side," another of its leaders admitted. "The 
masses are against us and there's nothing we can do now," still 
other said with desperation. 31 ' 

Nonetheless, the old CEC continued functioning with the 
encouragement of the counter-revolution. On November 8 the 
ARCEC demanded that it wind up its affairs in three days. 32 
This demand was not fulfilled. On November 19 the ARCEC 
Presidium ordered the attachment of the property and the 
special funds seized by the old CEC and the return of the 
archives and all files. 33 Two days later the Council of People's 
Commissars decreed the transfer to the state of all the 
valuables held by the old CEC. 34 

While overcoming sabotage by the anti-Soviet factions and 
the savage resistance of the counter-revolution, the Bolsheviks 
ensured the smooth functioning of the ARCEC, the fulfilment 
by it of its work as the highest revolutionary organ of state 
power in the Soviet Republic. 

The entire burden of the work in the ARCEC fell on the 
shoulders of the Bolsheviks, especially its Chairman 
Y. M. Sverdlov, who devoted all his strength and indomitable 
energy to building up and strengthening the Soviet state. He 
was a talented organiser, an ardent revolutionary and a 
charming man, who enjoyed immense respect in the Party and 
among the working people. 

Sverdlov presided at sittings of the ARCEC, headed its 
Presidium, prepared the agenda, constantly briefed ARCEC 
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officials, helped to select cadres for the state apparatus, 
and carried out his duties as a Secretary of the Party CC. 

Cardinal questions concerning the building of the new 
Soviet state were examined at ARCEC sittings: the composi- 
tion of the Government, its legal powers, the convocation of 
the Constituent Assembly, the struggle against counter-revolu- 
tionarv sabotage, food problems, workers' control and so 
forth The ARCEC heard reports from the Government, and 
from the various People's Commissariats, and passed and 

endorsed decrees. ... t 

On some key questions decrees were passed in the name ot 
the ARCEC and the Council of Peopled Commissars. This 
was an expression of the close contact between and unity of the 
central organs of Soviet power. 

An important specific of the ARCEC was that it not only 
passed but also helped to enforce laws. Tts members worked in 
local Soviets, the trade unions and military organisations, it 
constantlv received delegations from the localities and hun- 
dreds of demobilised soldiers returning home, explaining the 
significance of various decrees and giving advice on how to put 
them into effect. It sent its authorised representatives and 
agitators to the different towns, uyezds and volosts with tasks 
that were defined in special instructions signed by Lenin. 

A major act in building and strengthening the Soviet state 
and its central and local organs of power was the amalgama- 
tion of the ARCEC elected at the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets with the CEC of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. 

Elected in May 1917 at the 1st All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies and headed by Right SRs, the 
CEC of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies continued 
to claim the leadership of the peasants even after the revolu- 
tion It urged the peasants' Soviets and the Armed Forces to 
disregard Soviet power. The Bolsheviks had to unmask this 
CEC in the eyes of the peasants and, in order to further the 
revolution and strengthen the proletarian state secure the 
amalgamation of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies with the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies in accordance with 
the relevant decision of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets. This was also demanded in the resolutions adopted at 

P Taking a into account that many peasant Soviets were not 
represented at the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, that 
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congress decided that the ARCEC could be augmented with 
representatives of the local peasant Soviets. Accordingly, the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee found it possible to augment 
the ARCEC with members from organisations whose repre- 
sentatives had walked out of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets. 35 The SRs tried to benefit by this decision. Counting 
on changing the composition of the ARCEC elected at the 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets and thereby securing a modifi- 
cation of its policy, they demanded the mechanical inclusion in 
the ARCEC of all members of the CEC of the All-Russia 
Soviet of Peasants' Deputies. Theirs was a simple calculation. 
Since the CEC of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies 
consisted of Mensheviks and Right SRs, their inclusion in the 
ARCEC would give them a preponderance over the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks rejected this demand on the grounds that the 
CEC of the All-Russia Soviet of Peasants' Deputies no longer 
expressed the will of the peasants. 

They held that the CEC of the All-Russia Soviet of 
Peasants' Deputies could merge with the ARCEC of Soviets 
only after new elections and a change of its composition in 
accordance with the will of the peasants. But this could only be 
accomplished by the All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peas- 
ants' Deputies. 

The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Peasants' Soviets had been 
scheduled for August 1917, but with the people swinging to the 
Left the Socialist-Revolutionaries postponed the congress to 
September, then to October and, finally to November 19 17. 36 
After the October Revolution the Right SR Executive of 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies openly militated against Soviet 
power. 

The initiative to convene the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies was taken by the ARCEC elected 
by the 2nd All- Russia Congress of Soviets. 

The congress opened on November 10, 1917. It was called 
an extraordinary congress because on the day it opened only a 
small number of delegates arrived in Petrograd. However, 
while it was in session more and more delegates arrived, and 
by November 18 it had an attendance of 330 delegates with a 
casting-vote: 195 Left SRs, 65 Right SRs and Centrists, and 
37 Bolsheviks. 37 

The following description of the congress is by John Reed: 
"The great hall was jammed with people and shaken with 
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continual clamour; deep, stubborn bitterness divided the dele- 
gates into angry groups. To the right was a sprinkling of offi- 
cers' epaulets, and the patriarchal, bearded faces of the older, 
more substantial peasants; in the centre were a few peasants, 
non-commissioned officers, and some soldiers; and on the left 
almost all the delegates wore the uniform of common soldiers. 
These last were the young generation, who had been serving in 
the army.... The galleries were thronged with workers." 38 

Finding themselves in the minority, the Right SRs pinned all 
their hopes on winning the support of the Left SRs. They had 
some grounds for this because the Left SRs had no intention of 
entirely rupturing relations with them. The Left SRs wanted, as 
they put it themselves, to serve as a "bridge" between the 
Bolsheviks and the "whole of democracy". However, they did 
not venture to come out openly against the Bolsheviks, fearing 
to lose whatever trust the peasants still had in them. Realising 
that they could not direct the congress, the Right SRs walked 
out. 

The sittings were turbulent, and the struggle was particularly 
sharp over the issues of power and land. The Left SRs, who 
comprised the majority at the congress, refused to hear a 
report from Lenin in his capacity of Chairman of the Council 
of People's Commissars. "If we give the floor to the People's 
Commissars now," the Left SR Kolegayev said on behalf of 
the presidium, "we shall predetermine the question of 
power." 39 Lenin therefore took the floor not as Chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars, but as a delegate from the 
Bolshevik faction. The main thing was that the peasants heard 
the truth about the programme and policy of the Bolsheviks 
from Lenin personally. Speaking on the basic issues of the 
revolution, Lenin showed that the age-old aspirations of the 
working peasants could be achieved only if they were firmly 
allied with the proletariat and he relentlessly unmasked the 
counter-revolutionary aims of the Right SRs and the incon- 
sistency of the Left SRs. 

After their defeat at the Extraordinary Congress of Peasants' 
Deputies, the Right SRs still hoped to gain their ends at the 
2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. The 
decision to convene this congress was reached on November 
25 at a joint sitting of the ARCEC of Soviets of Workers', 
Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies. This decision was passed 
because many delegates who had missed the Extraordinary 
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Congress arrived in Petrograd at the close of November. They 
were mainly representatives of Gubernia Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies, who had been hastily summoned by the old Right 
SR Executive. 

The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies sat from November 26 to December 10, and was 
attended by all the delegates who had attended the Extraor- 
dinary Congress and all the newly-arrived delegates. Most of 
the delegates were Left SRs or Bolsheviks. The Right SRs 
made every effort to win over the Left SRs and secure the 
passage of the decisions needed by them. The attitude to the 
Constituent Assembly and to the decree' of the Council of 
People's Commissars on the arrest of leaders of the Civil War 
against the revolution and the proclamation of the Constitu- 
tional-Democrats as enemies of the people was the subject of 
heated debates. The Right SRs misrepresented the substance of 
the Soviet power's revolutionary measures and slandered the 
Bolsheviks, accusing them of having started the Civil War. 

Lenin addressed the congress on December 2 on behalf of 
the Bolshevik faction. The speaker before him, a Menshevik, 
had repeated the usual slander of the bourgeois press against 
the Bolsheviks, arguing that Soviet power rested solely on 
bayonets and that the Bolsheviks were receiving money from 
the Germans. Listening to this nonsense, Lenin laughed. The 
speaker turned to Lenin, believing that he had overwhelmed 
him with his words. But seeing that Lenin was laughing, he 
exclaimed: "Look, look! This man allows himself to laugh!" 
This caused laughter in the hall, and after a few incoherent 
words the confused Menshevik left the rostrum. 40 

"When I arrived here/' Lenin said, "I heard part of the 
speech of the last speaker, who, turning to me, told you that I 
wanted to disperse you at the point of the bayonet." 41 
Further, Lenin said: "When they tell me that bayonets may be 
used against the Soviets and shout it from columns of the 
hostile press, I simply laugh. The bayonets are in the hands of 
the workers, the soldiers and the peasants, and as long as they 
are they will never be directed against the Soviets." 42 

Going over to the question of the Constituent Assembly, 
which the Mensheviks and SRs had turned into a banner of 
struggle against Soviet power, Lenin explained that as organs 
of power the Soviets were higher than any Constituent 
Assembly. However, the Bolsheviks had not refused to con- 
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vene it. The Constituent Assembly, Lenin said, would open as 
soon as 400 delegates, i.e., at least half the total, arrived. This 
statement was a blow at the Right SRs, who had been assuring 
the people that the Bolsheviks were against convening the 

Constituent Assembly. 

As regards the arrest of the Constitutional-Democrats, who 
were members of the Constituent Assembly, Lenin said, this 
was fully consistent with the will of the 2nd All-Russia Cong- 
ress of Soviets. "We," he warned, "shall not be deterred when 
people who are organising revolt against the workers and 
peasants, against the Soviets, with the other hand show us their 
credentials to the Constituent Assembly." 43 

A resolution was passed in which it was stated that the 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies consid- 
ered the Constituent Assembly should be convened without 
delay and felt that the Constituent Assembly should give 
priority to the questions of peace, land and control of produc- 
tion and consumption. The congress demanded the immediate 
consolidation of the workers' and peasants' power. "The 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies shall 
regard any attempt by the Constituent Assembly to enter into 
a struggle with the Soviets of Peasants', Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, which are revolutionary organs of power, as an 
infringement on the gains of the revolution and shall resolutely 
oppose it in this." 44 

The congress approved the work of the Council of People's 
Commissars and elected a new Central Executive Committee 
of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies which merged with the 
ARCEC of Soviets of Workers', Peasants' and Soldiers' 
Deputies. The proceedings ended with the adoption of an 
appeal to peasants. Following the merger, the Bolsheviks 
remained in the majority in the ARCEC of Soviets. The 
ARCEC and the Council of People's Commissars consistently 
translated the Bolshevik revolutionary programme into life. 

2 ABOLITION OF THE BOURGEOIS ORGANS OF COERCION. 
CREATION OF AN APPARATUS FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE PROLETARIAN STATE 

"No revolution," Lenin said, "is worth anything unless it 
can defend itself." 45 In an article headed "Fear of the 
Collapse of the Old and the Fight for the New" he developed 
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the Marxist teaching on the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
writing that "a special state ... corresponds to the transitional 
period between the bourgeois and the socialist society, namely, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat". The dictatorship of the 
proletariat presupposed "a state of simmering war, a state of 
military measures of struggle against the enemies of the prole- 
tarian power." 46 

The fierce struggle that the deposed exploiting classes were 
waging against the victorious revolution required the resolute 
implementation of this principle of the proletarian dictator- 
ship — the suppression of counter-revolutionary action. 

In order to protect the socialist revolution immediate steps 
had to be taken to abolish the mainstay of the bourgeoisie and 
the landowners — the old militia (police), the judiciary and the 
Armed Forces. At the same time, it was necessary to set up 
organs for the defence of the proletarian state and for 
suppressing the exploiting classes that were in revolt against 
Soviet power. 

The counter-revolutionaries destroyed industry and trans- 
port, wrecked the supply of food for the towns, organised 
military conspiracies and planned the assassination of Soviet 
leaders. They fomented the most odious provocations in order 
to inflame the backward section of the population against 
Soviet power. For instance, liquor-influenced pogroms and the 
looting of shops and houses accompanied by fires and murders 
were organised in mid-November 1917 in Petrograd, Moscow 
and other cities. 

The Petrograd MRC took determined measures against 
counter-revolutionaries, rioters and provocateurs. Units were 
formed of Red Guards and sailors to maintain order in the 
city. The Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet set up 
a special committee to combat lawlessness. But the law-en- 
forcement detachments of workers and revolutionary sailors 
were numerically much too small to be effective. 

The Soviet state had to have a. permanent and efficiently 
organised workers' militia capable of effectively safeguarding 
revolutionary order. On October 28, a decision to organise a 
workers' militia was passed by the People's Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs and made binding on all the Soviets of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 47 The old militia was abol- 
ished and its finest, democratic elements were accepted into 
the new militia. 
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The people's judiciary was likewise charged with safeguard- 
ing revolutionary order and socialist legality. Revolutionary 
courts were set up on popular initiative before the Council of 
People's Commissars decreed the dissolution of the old 
bourgeois judiciary. One of the first proletarian courts was set 
up by the workers of Petrograd's Vyborg District to combat 
robbery, profiteering, hooliganism and drunkenness. The court 
consisted of representatives of the District Soviet, the district 
bureau of trade unions, the factory committees and the 
tenants' committees. 48 This unusual court held its first hear- 
ings in early November and the sentences passed by it were the 
product of concern for revolutionary order and legality. Dis- 
carding the old criminal laws, the people's courts were guided 
by revolutionary awareness and conscience. The old laws were 
applied in cases where they did not clash with the interests of 
the revolution. 

The experience of the people's courts set up by popular 
initiative was generalised in the decree of the Council of 
People's Commissars of November 22, 1917 abolishing the old 
judiciary and prosecutor's office. 49 

The new judiciary was set up and operated under the overall 
direction of the People's Commissariat of Justice. Under the 
new decree judges were elected by direct democratic elections 
with the electorate exercising the right of recall; trials were 
held in public with the accused having the right to defend 
themselves, and sentences were based on the people's under- 
standing of the law. 

For the first time in history the courts became not only 
organs of punishment but also organs of education. Depending 
on the offence, they applied measures of punishment such as 
compulsory social labour, public reprimands and so on 
designed to re-educate the accused in the process of labour. 
The people's courts handled mainly criminal cases. 

Revolutionary tribunals were set up to try counter-revolution- 
aries and saboteurs. Initially extremely lenient sentences were 
passed by these tribunals. Indicative in this respect was the 
trial of Countess S. V. Panina, who used her high post in the 
Provisional Government to embezzle a large sum of money 
and use it for counter-revolutionary sabotage. This case was 
given wide publicity in the bourgeois press. Panina was called 
a "martyr" and a "victim of the Bolsheviks". The hall in which 
the trial was held was packed to capacity. The revolutionary 
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tribunal confined itself to publicly reprimanding Panina and 
ordering her to return the embezzled funds. 

The accusations of the bourgeoisie that the Bolsheviks were 
"cruel" had no foundation whatever. Lenin wrote at the time: 
"Our only fault, if any, is that we were much too humane, 
much too kind-hearted, towards the monstrously treacherous 
representatives of the bourgeois-imperialist system." 50 

The more heinous the crimes of the counter-revolutionaries, 
the sharper became the weapon of the proletariat against 
them. The experience of the struggle taught the people's 
courts and the revolutionary tribunals to punish enemies 
mercilessly. 

But alone the judiciary was inadequate for the apprehension 
and punishment of criminals. Supported by the foreign impe- 
rialists the internal counter-revolution mobilised all its forces 
in preparation for open armed action. It was necessary to set 
up organs for the protection of the revolution that could imme- 
diately punish anybody attempting to act against Soviet power. 
This question was discussed by the Council of People's 
Commissars on December 7. The report was read by 
F. E. Dzerzhinsky. Before the sitting began Lenin sent him a 
note with the draft of a decree on fighting counter-revolution- 
aries and saboteurs, 51 in which he wrote that urgent meas- 
ures had to be taken against the counter-revolutionaries: "The 
bourgeoisie, the landowners and all the rich classes arc making 
desperate efforts to undermine the revolution, the aim of which 
is to safeguard the interests of the workers, the working and 
exploited masses. 

"The bourgeoisie are prepared to commit the most heinous 
crimes; they are bribing the outcast and degraded elements of 
society and plying them with drink to use them in riots. The 
supporters of the bourgeoisie, particularly among the higher 
clerical staff, bank officials, and so on, are sabotaging their 
work, and are organising strikes to thwart the Government's 
measures for the realisation of socialist reforms. They have 
even gone so far as to sabotage food distribution, thereby 
menacing millions of people with famine." 52 

On the basis of Dzerzhinsky's report, which was founded on 
Lenin's note, the Council of People's Commissars passed a 
decision to form the All-Russia Extraordinary Commission 
for the Suppression of Counter-Revolution and Sabotage 
(Cheka). 
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The functions of the new organ were: "1) to cut short and 
suppress all counter-revolutionary and sabotage attempts and 
actions throughout Russia, whatever the source; 2) bring all 
saboteurs and counter-revolutionaries to trial before a revolu- 
tionary tribunal and work out measures for combating 
them." 53 

Cheka was subordinated directly to the Council of People's 
Commissars. The question arose of who should head it. "We 
must find a good Jacobin for it," Lenin said, having in mind 
the finest qualities of the French revolutionaries: an 
uncompromising attitude to enemies, courage, unimpeachable 
honesty and determination. Such a man was F. E. Dzer- 
zhinsky, an ardent and courageous revolutionary, and a 
pupil and associate of Lenin's. The Council of People's 
Commissars appointed him Chairman of Cheka. The bour- 
geoisie soon felt the firm hand of this battle-steeled Leninist. 
People called him the "terror of the bourgeoisie". A group oi 
tested, staunch Bolsheviks, including I. S. Unshlikht, 
Y. H. Peters, and I. K. Ksenofontov,* was assigned to posts 
in the new organ. Party and trade union organisations dele- 
gated public-spirited workers and sailors to work in Cheka's 
central apparatus. 54 

Moreover, the decision of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars determined the measure of punishment that Cheka could 
mete out to criminals: "... confiscation of property, eviction, 
deprivation of ration cards, publication in the list of enemies of 
the people, and so forth." However, developments made it 
necessary to amend this decision. The counter-revolution 
increased the scale of its criminal activities and sterner meas- 
ures had to be taken against enemies of the revolution. 

Cheka vigilantly guarded the republic's security. It became 
the central organ directing the struggle against the counter- 
revolution throughout the country. Local extraordinary com- 
missions were set up in the gubernias and uyezds. 

In an address "To All Local Soviets", published on 
December 15, 1917, Cheka called upon workers, soldiers and 
peasants to help to fight enemies of the revolution. 55 With the 
assistance of the working people, Cheka vigilantly guarded the 
gains of the October Revolution. 



* Several Left SRs received posts in Cheka after an agreement had 
been concluded with their party. 
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It liquidated the Central Council of Strike Committees, a 
counter-revolutionary centre directing anti-Soviet sabotage, 
and the counter-revolutionary. League for the Salvation of the 
Motherland. In Petrograd it uncovered and liquidated an offi- 
cers' organisation that aimed to overthrow Soviet power and 
establish "a military dictatorship headed by Kalcdin; it crushed 
a number of anti-Soviet conspiracies that were being hatched 
under cover of the Union for the Defence of the Constituent 
Assembly. It discovered the links which foreign embassies had 
with conspirators, notably of the US imperialists with Kale- 
din's officers. The US Ambassador in Petrograd David 
R. Francis and Colonel G. Anderson of the US Red Cross 
Mission attempted to send a train of 35 carriages loaded with 
80 motor vehicles and military equipment to Kaledin on the 
Don. The train was stopped by Cheka personnel. 56 

On December 21, 1917 the Council of People's Commissars 
devoted a sitting to the question of the "tactics and measures 
to halt the counter-revolutionary activities of the French Mis- 
sion". 57 Foreign intelligence agents and persistent saboteurs 
and profiteers were arrested and their plots uncovered. 

The secret of Cheka's success as an organ of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was that it had close bonds with the working 
people and with Party and local government organs. Two 
years later, at the 7th All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
(December 1919), Lenin said: "... when the Soviet Govern- 
ment is experiencing a difficult period and plots are being 
hatched by bourgeois elements and when at a critical moment 
we manage to lay bare these plots — -do they think they are 
discovered accidentally? Oh, no, not accidentally. They 
are discovered because the plotters live among the masses, 
because they cannot succeed in their plots without the workers 
and peasants and it is there that, in the long run, they run up 
against people who go to ... Cheka and say that exploiters are 
gathered in a certain place." 58 Cheka, Lenin, said, "was our 
effective weapon against the numerous plots and numerous 
attacks on Soviet power made by people who were infinitely 
stronger than us". 59 

While waging a determined struggle against enemies of the 
revolution, the Bolshevik Party called for the observance of 
socialist legality and the suppression of abuses. As dedicated 
revolutionaries, Cheka personnel strictly observed revolu- 
tionary legality while inexorably striking at the enemy. 
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To defend the socialist revolution the Soviet Republic had to 
have Armed Forces . Despite the Soviet Government's indefa- 
tigable struggle for peace, the German imperialists continued 
the war. A total of 158 German and Austrian divisions were 
on the Russian front. 60 The Soviet Republic could not use the 
old Armed Forces that had been formed by the exploiters. 
These Armed Forces had played a tremendously large role in 
helping to establish and consolidate Soviet power, but they 
were unable to defend the Soviet Republic. Exhausted by the 
war and hungry for peace, they dispersed spontaneously. For 
their part, the Red Guards detachments could not conduct 
prolonged operations against the enemy's regular army. 

A new, workers' and peasants' army had to be formed. With 
the world war continuing this was an extremely difficult task. 

It was necessary to form new Armed Forces and, at the 
same time, hold the firing lines with the available troops and 
democratise and gradually demobilise these troops. ' 

The Council of People's Commissars instituted steps to take 
over the direction of the War and Navy ministries. These 
ministries could not be abolished at once; in their hands was 
the entire registration and supply network of the huge Army 
and Navy. The apparatus of these ministries had to be made to 
conduct the technical work under the guidance of the Bolshe- 
viks. 

The War Ministry was headed by the Committee for Army 
and Navy Affairs (V. A. Antonov-Ovseyenko, N. V. Kry- 
lenko and P. Y. Dybenko) elected at the 2nd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets. More than a thousand experts who were 
most rabidly hostile to the revolution were dismissed from the 
ministry 61 and replaced by soldiers, NCOs and officers loyal 
to Soviet power. 

The military apparatus and its leading organs underwent 
changes. The Civil War and the foreign intervention, which 
had started, required their further improvement. The Com- 
mittee for Army and Navy Affairs was reorganised into the 
People's Commissariat of Military Affairs. On November 7 
N. I. Podvoisky was appointed People's Commissar of 
Military Affairs, P. Y. Dybenko was named People's Com- 
missar of the Navy, and Ensign N. V. Krylenko became Su- 
preme Commander-in-Chief. 62 

The old Armed Forces were democratised. All the units of 
the Army and Navy were purged of counter-revolutionary offi- 
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cers and generals. Until mid-December 1917 the democratisa- 
tion of the Armed Forces proceeded from below, then it was 
systematised and accelerated. On December 16, 1917 the 
Council of People's Commissars passed the decrees "On the 
Principle of Eleetivity and Organisation of Power in the 
Armed Forces" and "On the Equality of Rights of All Service- 
men". 63 These decrees subordinated the Armed Forces 
directly to the Council of People's Commissars. In each 
military unit authority was wielded by a soldiers' committee. 
All commanders up to regimental rank were elected at general 
meetings of soldiers; above the rank of regimental commander 
they were elected at congresses of soldiers' committees. Strict 
discipline was introduced, but it was not a discipline of drill 
and the stick. It was based on comradely influence, on the 
prestige enjoyed by the soldiers' committees and on the revolu- 
tionary consciousness of the troops. All servicemen enjoyed 
equal rights. The ranks and titles of the old Armed Forces, 
beginning with corporal and ending with general, were abol- 
ished, as were badges of distinction and titular address. All 
servicemen were called soldiers of the revolutionary army. 

The Bolshevik Party and the Government demobilised the 
Armed Forces parallel with their democratisation. Extensive 
and thorough preparations were made. The Bolshevik 
M. S. Kedrov was appointed Deputy People's Commissar of 
Military Affairs for the Armed Forces Demobilisation Depart- 
ment to direct the demobilisation. 64 Questions related to 
demobilisation were discussed at army and front congresses. 
An Army Congress for demobilisation, held from December 
15, 1917 to January 3, 1918, drew up the concrete mobilisa- 
tion plans. 

Simultaneously with the demobilisation of the old Armed 
Forces preparations went forward for the creation of new, 
socialist Armed Forces. Volunteers were enlisted at the front 
and in the rear garrisons. The example was set by the workers 
of Petrograd. A large unit of the socialist army formed by them 
set out for the firing-lines as early as January 1, 1918. In 
seeing the detachment off, Lenin warmly greeted the troops 
and, in their person, the "first heroic volunteers of the socialist 
army, who are to build up a mighty revolutionary army". 65 

The forms and methods of building up the new Armed Forces 
were evolved, and this work made it possible to determine their 
character and the principles underlying their organisation. 
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On January 15, 1918 the Council of People's Commissars 
passed the decree on the formation of the Red Army, 66 and on 
February 14 it adopted the decree on the organisation of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Red Fleet. 67 Initially, the new Armed 
Forces were formed of volunteers. Workers and poor peasants 
devoted to the revolution and soldiers of the old army recom- 
mended by Party organisations and local government bodies 
were enlisted. Command posts were filled by workers, soldiers 
and sailors and also by officers of the old army who were 
loyal to Soviet power. The new Armed Forces were built 
up as a weapon of the proletarian dictatorship for the defence 
of the socialist motherland. Consisting of workers and 
poor peasants, these Armed Forces personified the alliance be- 
tween the working class and the poorest sections of the 
peasants. 

3. THE BUILDING AND INITIAL STEPS 

OF THE ORGANS OF SOVIET POWER IN THE LOCALITI KS 

The building and tireless work of the local organs of power, 
the Soviets, began from the very first days of theTrevolution. 

In the localities the build up of organs of power was directed 
by Party committees. The Party's finest sons were sent to local 
government bodies. In many localities the nucleus of the first 
organs of Soviet power consisted of public-spirited workers. A 
large role in forming local Soviets and in their work, chiefly in 
village and volost Soviets, and in abolishing the old Zemstvo 
councils and dumas was played by demobilised soldiers. The 
Party CC was in constant contact with the local Bolsheviks, 
advising them through authorised representatives, the press 
and correspondence. In the instructions on practical work sent 
to the local Party organisations it was stated that new elections 
had to be held in localities where the Soviets did not support 
the new, revolutionary power. It was recommended that the 
Soviets guard all arms depots, organise and arm Red Guards, 
take over local state institutions and combat sabotage by 
officials. 68 

The People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs, which also 
directed the building of the Soviets, sent instructions on the 
rights and duties of the Soviets and the structure of their appa- 
ratus. In these instructions it was stated that as organs of 
power the Soviets were absolutely independent in local mat- 
ters, but they had to function in accordance with the decrees of 
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the ARCEC and the Council of People's Commissars and the 
decisions of higher Soviets. They had the right to publish deci- 
sions, close down counter-revolutionary press organs, requisi- 
tion or confiscate property and issue arrest warrants. One of 
their duties was to implement the decrees and decisions of the 
central organs of power. The military-revolutionary com- 
mittees formed during the October armed uprising were dis- 
solved. The Soviets were instructed to set up administration 
and finance departments, an economic council, and land, 
labour, education, judicial, medical and some other depart- 
ments. 69 

In the non-Russian regions the Soviets received considerable 
practical assistance from the People's Commissariat for 
Nationalities Affairs. In order to win the affection of all 
peoples for Soviet power attention had to be shown for their 
requirements and traditions, and their customs and religious 
beliefs had to be treated with the utmost tact. For this purpose 
the Soviets in localities with non-Russian populations set up 
national departments and commissariats. 

In the Soviets there were representatives of all the nation- 
alities inhabiting the given territory. 

In those days the directives of the central organs did not and 
could not detail all the questions concerning the organisation 
of power in the localities. How was the new economic and 
administrative apparatus to be formed? What should its struc- 
ture be like? These and many other questions remained to be 
answered. 

Tt was necessary to look for the best ways of organising the 
Soviets, and the correct relationship between the Soviets them- 
selves and between the Soviets and the centre had to be estab- 
lished. In this, as in many other issues, the Bolshevik Party 
relied on the people's initiative. 

In setting out to build up the new state apparatus in the 
centre and the localities, the Bolsheviks considered that the 
people had to be enlisted into this work. The bourgeois preju- 
dice that only the "higher classes" could govern the country- 
had to be overcome. The Bolshevik Party had unbounded faith 
in the creative energy of the people. "Victory," Lenin wrote, 
"will belong only to those who have faith in the people, those 
who are immersed in the life-giving spring of popular creativ- 
ity." 70 
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At first the Soviet Government issued only general instruc- 
tions on the building of the Soviets and, at the same time, 
attentively studied the practice of the people themselves. Posi- 
tive experience was then generalised in laws. The mass, 
creative initiative of the people was thus combined with cen- 
tralised leadership. 

The directives of the central organs did not at once reach all 
the regions of the country and were not always carried out. 
Transport operated with interruptions and in many places post 
and telegraph communication was disrupted by saboteurs. An 
armed struggle against the counter-revolutionaries was still 
raging in some regions, while in some uyezd centres and 
gubcrnias there were Soviets which had not as yet been re- 
elected and their SR-Menshcvik leaders refused to recognise 
the central organs of power and carry out their instructions. In 
this situation mistakes were possible in Setting up local organs 
of Soviet power. 

After the example of the central power, councils of people's 
commissars were formed alongside the executive committees 
in some gubcrnias (Moscow, Vladimir, Smolensk, Simbirsk, 
Ufa) and uyezds. A. K. Brovkin, who was People's Commis- 
sar of Health of the Yelets Uyezd Council of People's 
Commissars, Orel Gubernia, recalls how in May 1918 he was 
sent to Moscow with credentials signed by the Chairman of the 
Yelets Council of People's Commissars I. N. Gorshkov. 
Y. M. Sverdlov, upon reading the credentials, could not hide 
his irony, remarking: "One can hardly understand who heads 
the Government in our country: Lenin is Chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars and Gorshkov is also Chair- 
man of the Council of People's Commissars." Learning from 
Brovkin of the existence of the Yelets Council , of People's 
Commissars, Lenin laughed and said: "What do you need a 
Council of People's Commissars for? Call your local authority 
the Soviet of Deputies, as they do everywhere else." After this 
the Council of People's Commissars in Yelets was abolished. 

Tn many cases the slogan "All Power to the Soviets!" was 
interpreted as meaning that the local authority was independ- 
ent of the central power. Trends towards decentralisation and 
parochialism began to appear. Some gubernias (Kaluga, 
Kazan, Kursk, Tver, Altai), uyezds and even volosts pro- 
claimed themselves "republics". There were cases of arbitrary 
action by individual Soviets. For example, the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Pokrovsk Uyezd Soviet of Saratov Gubernia did 
not recognise the authority of the Gubernia Soviet and refused 
to permit the transit of food destined for Saratov. When the 
Gubernia Executive Committee threatened stern measures the 
Uyezd Executive Committee "decided to secede and form the 
Pokrovsk Republic". 71 Some Soviets requisitioned freight, 
particularly food, en route by railway to industrial centres. 
This was all due to the political immaturity of the leadership of 
many Soviets. But in many cases these actions were the result 
of the pernicious influence of hostile elements that had infil- 
trated the Soviets. 

There were enormous difficulties in organising volost and 
village Soviets, which were set up in the course of a tense 
struggle against SR-led kulaks. 

For example, a peasants' meeting was held in the village of 
Koporye (Petrograd Gubernia) in February 1918. It was 
attended by nearly 2,000 peasants who had come from the 
villages in the volost to decide the question of local power. The 
speakers addressed the assembly from an improvised rostrum. 
The Zemstvo council had the support mainly of the kulaks. 
War veterans and poor peasants spoke in favour of the Soviets. 
After long debates it was decided to take a vote. When the 
upraised hands were counted the air was filled with a 
deafening uproar. Each side claimed that it had more votes. It 
was then decided that the people would move to the side they 
voted for. The count gave the majority to the Soviets. Matters 
almost reached the point of hand-to-hand fighting. A few days 
later the authorised representatives of the villages met and 
elected the volost Soviet. 72 

In the volosts and villages the Soviets were elected under a 
substantially different procedure than in the cities. The 
deputies to the city Soviets were elected by factories or trade 
unions and not by the whole population. This ensured a rela- 
tively homogeneous class composition. The elections to village 
and many volost Soviets were held at meetings of the entire 
population over the age of 18. This procedure frequently 
allowed elements hostile to the socialist revolution to penetrate 
the Soviets. Small wonder that many volost and village Soviets 
found themselves led by kulaks. 

At first there were frequent gubernia and uyezd congresses 
of Soviets, which passed decisions on vital local matters. By 
taking part in the elections and in the work of congresses, 
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hundreds of thousands of workers and peasants learned to 
administer state affairs and acquired political experience. In 
the localities the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies gradually 
merged with the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers Deputies. 

The amalgamation of the Soviets was in the main completed 
throughout the country by the spring of 1918. This formalised 
the alliance of the working class and the peasants on state 
level, enhanced the leading role of the proletariat and was a 
crushing blow to the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

The building and consolidation of the Soviets from top to 
bottom proceeded in parallel with the abolition of the 
bourgeois organs of self-administration — the town dumas and 
the Zemstvo councils. Initially Soviet power, which did not 
have the necessary economic and administrative apparatus or 
the trained personnel, tried to use the town dumas and 
Zemstvo councils. However, these organs, as other compo- 
nents of the old apparatus set up by the Provisional Govern- 
ment and consisting mainly of Constitutional-Democrats, 
Mcnshcviks and SRs, were hostile to Soviet power and became 
the rallying centres of the counter-revolution, of covert and 
overt anti-Soviet sabotage. The local Soviets had to take meas- 
ures to counter the anti-Soviet activities of the dumas and 
Zemstvo councils. 

The dissolution of the SR dumas and Zemstvo councils was 
speeded up after the People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
circulated its directive of January 24, 1918 to the local Soviets, 
in which it was stated that "with the appearance of Soviets the 
Zemstvo and town self-administrations cannot be allowed to 
continue functioning". 73 Everywhere the town dumas and 
Zemstvo councils were dissolved by mid- 191 8. This further 
strengthened the Soviets as the sole organs of power in the 
localities. 

Their own experience showed the people the need for strong 
centralised Soviet statehood. "The need for centralisation," 
Lenin said on May 18, 1918, "is now reaching the conscious- 
ness of the masses; this change is taking place slowly and for 
this reason it will be more extensive and more profound." 74 In 
April and May 1918 there were practically no further cases of 
"republics", "councils of people's commissars" and so forth 
being formed in the localities. 

The decree "On the Right to Recall Delegates", 75 passed by 
the ARCEC on November 21, 1917 was a major contribution 
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to the struggle against the anti-Soviet elements that infiltrated 
the Soviets. This decree, written by Lenin, was eloquently 
expressive of the democratic nature of Soviet power. It gave 
congresses of Soviets the right to prescribe new elections to all 
representative institutions. The Soviets had to conduct new 
elections at the demand of more than half of the electorate. 
There were new elections to many gubcrnia and uyezd Soviets 
in the spring of 1918, and the Bolsheviks became the decisive 
force in these Soviets. 

With guidance from Party organisations the gubernia, uye/.d 
and many volost Soviets successfully surmounted the diffi- 
culties of construction. In keeping with the decrees of the 
ARCEC and the Council of People's Commissars the Soviets 
formed courts, the militia and Red Guards, and resolutely 
combated profiteers, pillagers, hooligans and other violators of 
revolutionary order. 

The Soviets took steps to guard factories and confiscated 
landed estates, directed the implementation of the Decree on 
Land, organised economic activity and supervised the supply 
of food for the population. Houses were confiscated from the 
bourgeoisie in order to improve the housing of the working 
people. In Moscow, for instance, 20,000 workers were moved 
from basements and barracks to comfortable houses that had 
belonged to exploiters. 76 

Hundreds of thousands of working people took part in the 
work of the Soviets, strengthening them and putting Soviet 
policy into effect. In this lay the great viability of the Soviets, 
history's first organs of workers' and peasants' power. 

Thus, the old apparatus of state power was replaced by a 
new, genuinely people's state apparatus immediately after the 
victory of the October Revolution. Led by the Bolshevik Party, 
the working class of revolutionary Russia did not repeat the 
mistake of the Paris Commune, when the insurgent proletariat 
of Paris stopped half-way and did not completely break up the 
machinery of state. This'led to the defeat of the Commune. In 
Soviet Russia the bourgeoisie were unable to use the state 
apparatus against the revolution. The newly-created apparatus 
of state power became a potent weapon of the revolution 
against its enemies. 



Chapter Nine 

THE FIRST ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL REFORMS 



I. THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SOCIALIST MODE 
OF PRODUCTION IN INDUSTRY 

As distinct from any bourgeois revolution, the socialist revo- 
lution is a more complex and prolonged process. Bourgeois 
revolutions usually end with the seizure of power, but the 
socialist revolution only begins with the conquest of power; its 
aim is to put an end to existing socio-political and economic 
relations founded on private ownership and on the exploitation 
and oppression of the people. In other words, following the 
conquest of power the working class faces the task of giving 
effect to socialist reforms in the economy and building the 
economic and technical basis of socialism. 1 In the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party (1848) Marx and Engels wrote: "The 
proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of 
production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the proletariat 
organised as the ruling class; and to increase the total of 
productive forces as rapidly as possible." 2 

To carry out these tasks, Marx and Engels taught, the prole- 
tariat must begin with the socialisation of the means of produc- 
tion, primarily with the nationalisation of large-scale capitalist 
industry. Winning the key positions in the economy from the 
bourgeoisie step by step, the proletariat uses them for the 
socialist remoulding of the entire economy. This does not 
mean that the proletariat can nationalise industry immediately, 
on the day after the revolution. It is an extremely complex 
matter to reorganise the economy fundamentally along social- 
ist lines. In the beginning the proletariat has neither the expe- 
rience of economic management nor the apparatus that can 
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direct the economy. Besides, the exploiting classes deposed by 
the revolution put up a desperate resistance to the prole- 
tariat. 

The working class of Russia was the first in the world to 
abolish capitalist rule and begin blazing the road to socialism. 
The difficulties that were encountered in carrying out socialist 
reforms were aggravated by Russia's technical and economic 
backwardness and by the predominance of the petty-bourgeois 
peasant element among the population. Further, the world war 
that had brought economic dislocation and famine was still 
raging. Lastly, the socialist revolution triumphed at the time 
only in Russia, in one country. The Soviet Republic was an 
island, and although large, it was the only one in an ocean of 
capitalist states. 

In embarking upon the socialist reorganisation of the 
national economy the Bolshevik Party was guided by the 
economic programme charted by Lenin on the eve of the revo- 
lution. Immediately after the victorious armed uprising in Pet- 
rograd the so-called state enterprises became the property of 
the people. These included the Obukhov, the Baltic, the Izhora 
and other large factories and also a considerable portion of the 
railways. However, most of the factories and mines belonging 
to individuals and companies remained for some lime in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. 

The first step towards the nationalisation of industry and the 
creation of a socialist economy was the institution at private 
enterprises of workers' control of production and distribution. 
This was, at the same time, an effective curb on the capitalists, 
who were resorting to sabotage as a means of fighting the revo- 
lution. They damaged equipment and plundered finished prod- 
ucts. The workers began controlling the operations of 
entrepreneurs long before the appropriate decree was passed. 
The experience, accumulated in the pre-Octobcr period, now 
stood the workers in good stead. 

The Regulations on Workers' Control were published on 
November 16, 1917. 

Workers' control was instituted at all industrial, commercial, 
banking, agricultural and other enterprises employing five or 
more people or having an annual turnover of more than 
10,000 rubles. In these Regulations it was stated, among other 
things, that no enterprise could suspend its work without the 
permission of elective representatives of the workers and 
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employees. Decisions by the workers' control bodies were 
mandatory for entrepreneurs. In order to maintain production 
the law made the control commissions, together with the 
factory owners, responsible "to the state for strict order, disci- 
pline and the protection of property". 3 Commercial secrets 
were abolished. ''Owners shall make available all books and 
accounts to workers' control bodies," the Regulations said. A 
fairly efficient system was built up to direct workers' control. It 
consisted of factory committees, stewards' councils, control 
commissions at enterprises, and workers' control councils in 
the towns. The All-Russia Workers' Control Council was set 
up in Petrograd. 

Under the dictatorship of the proletariat the substance and 
content of workers' control changed fundamentally: it 
acquired a socialist character, for the factory committees and 
control commissions and also the highest bodies (the workers' 
control councils) now carried out tasks of the socialist state. 
Control was a phase of transition to the nationalisation of 
industry, to turning it into socialist property. 

The decree on control began to be enforced by workers 
throughout the country. The Central Council of Factory Com- 
mittees in Petrograd drew up instructions on the implementa- 
tion of the workers' control law, and it was circulated by the 
RSDLP(B) Central Committee in the localities in reply to 
inquiries from workers on how to exercise control at enter- 
prises. 4 

Workers' control was violently resisted by entrepreneurs, 
who made every effort to deceive and confuse the control 
inspectors. 

Many associations of factory owners refused to submit to 
workers' control. In November and December 1917 the 
largest organisations of entrepreneurs in the Urals, the Donbas 
and the central regions of Russia called for active opposition to 
workers' control and non-compliance with the decree of the 
Council of People's Commissars. Urals mine-owners decided 
at a conference that in the event workers' control was instituted 
they would "close their enterprises and suspend the remittance 
of money and transportation of materials to them". 5 Unable 
to count on their own forces, the capitalists pinned their hopes 
on an armed intervention. On November 21, 1917 the 
newspaper Vesinik Petrogradskogo obshcheatva zavodchikov i 
fabrikantov wrote: "To restore economic life an appeal for 
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assistance to foreign capital is inevitable, and then the Russian 
worker, forced to his knees, will occupy a position analogous 
to that of the Chinese coolie." 

Foreign capitalists with enterprises in Russia acted similarly. 
In November 1917 the US and Swedish consuls lodged protest 
notes with the Moscow MRC against the introduction of 
workers' control. The British owners of a mechanical plant in 
Moscow sent a telegram from London stating their categorical 
refusal to allow workers' control. 6 However, matters were not 
confined to protests. In Nizhny Novgorod, for example, ship- 
owners set fire to warehouses filled with cotton, sank a barge 
loaded with iron and hid or plundered materials needed by 
shipbuilding yards. 7 

The workers sought to enlist engineers, technicians and 
office employees into participation in the control bodies. Some 
of them responded, but others continued to sabotage all the 
measures aimed at normalising production. 

The trade unions, whose position changed radically after the 
October Revolution, actively participated in enforcing the 
workers' control decree. Their purpose now was no longer to 
fight capitalism for an improvement of the proletariat's eco- 
nomic condition but to organise the building of the new 
society; they were becoming a school for the communist 
education of the working people. Their task was to draw the 
working people into vigorous participation in organising and 
managing production. 

They were reorganised on the production principle, which 
made it possible to unite the trade unions and factory 
committees on a country-wide scale. Bolshevik influence 
grew steadily in the trade unions. 

The 1st All-Russia Congress of Trade Unions, at which more 
than 2,600,000 members of trade unions were represented, 
was held in Petrograd in January 1918. 8 Of the 417 delegates 
with a casting-vote 273 were Bolsheviks. 

The congress passed a resolution pledging unconditional 
support for Soviet power. Under the new conditions, the reso- 
lution stated, the trade unions had to concentrate on organisa- 
tional and economic work. The congress acknowledged the 
distinguished services of the factory committees in the struggle 
for the interests of the working class and passed a decision 
merging them with the trade unions; they now became primary 
trade union organisations at the factories. This act put an end 
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to the separate existence of the factory committees and the 
trade unions and enhanced trade union influence among the 
workers. 

The 1st All-Russia Congress of Trade Unions was followed 
by congresses of the trade unions of each branch of industry at 
which concrete tasks were set in the implementation of 
workers' control. At most of these congresses the Bolsheviks 
were savagely opposed by the petty-bourgeois parties. The 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries endeavoured to 
draw the trade unions away from the Bolshevik Party and 
discredit the idea of workers' control. They insisted that the 
trade unions should be neutral in the Soviet power's struggle 
against its enemies and tried to counterposc the trade unions to 
the Soviet state, to tear them "away from the revolutionary 
reforms that were being put into effect by the proletariat. The 
bourgeoisie depended on the reformist elements in the trade 
unions, believing that these elements would hold the workers 
back from a revolutionary invasion of the rights of factory 
owners. 

After the all-Russia congress the trade unions joined the 
Soviets in organising production in the localities and setting up 
workers' control bodies. When textile mill owners refused to 
abide by the decrees of the Soviet Government and ceased 
financing mills, the Textile Workers' Union of the Moscow 
District undertook to finance these mills and market their 
products. The mills continued working. Part of the money 
received from sales went to repay the loans given by the trade 
union, and the rest was used to ensure the uninterrupted 
operation of the mills. 

In the Urals the workers decided to reopen the 
Nyazepetrovsky Factory, which was closed by its owners 
before the October Revolution. With donations from the work- 
ers' organisations of the Urals factories and from private 
persons the local Soviet of Workers' Deputies collected 
250,(X)0 rubles for this purpose, and the factory, which had 
been idle for months, resumed work. 9 The Soviets took various 
measures to ensure the uninterrupted payment of wages to 
workers: on the initiative of the Bolsheviks of Yekaterinburg, 
for instance, the Soviet passed a decision obliging shopkeepers 
to deposit their daily receipts in the bank, which was controlled 
by the Soviet. In order to enforce this decision, the Trade and 
Industry Office Employees' Union undertook to control the 



operations of shopkeepers and their observance of the decision 
of the Soviet. 

In addition to exercising control, the workers' commissions 
strove to improve the work of the factories and ensure the 
manufacture of commodities needed by the country. 

By the beginning of 1918 workers' control of production 
and distribution had been instituted throughout the country. 
Of course, in this new and difficult undertaking, with the 
workers having no experience of control, shortcomings, errors 
and omissions were inevitable. In many cases the workers' 
control bodies approached the solution of practical problems 
from the standpoint of the interests of their factory. There was 
little contact between the collectives of factories in one and the 
same city. There were cases of workers deciding to make a 
factory the property of the given collective, which was a 
flagrant contravention of the policy of Soviet power. 

However, the workers learned gradually, and the control 
bodies penetrated all aspects of the work of factories: produc- 
tion, finance, sales and so on. Many members of the workers' 
control bodies subsequently headed the enterprises that passed 
to the hands of the Soviet state, becoming talented organisers 
of the socialist industry. 

In November 191 8, generalising the experience of the Octo- 
ber Revolution, Lenin noted: "So the first fundamental step 
that every socialist, workers' government has to take is 
workers' control." 1 " 

But workers' control could not end the disconnection in the 
work of factories. Life was making it imperative to centralise 
the management of industry as a whole. This led to the forma- 
tion of the Supreme Economic Council. "From workers' con- 
trol," Lenin said at the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, 
"we passed on to the creation of a Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil." 11 Economic councils were formed locally to manage 
industry. 

The decree authorising the creation of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council was passed by the ARCEC and the Council of 
People's Commissars on December 2, 1917. 12 It stated that 
the SEC co-ordinated and united the work of central and local 
regulating organisations, namely the workers' control bodies 
h eaded by the All-Russia Workers' Control Council/ and 

* Soon afterwards the All- Russia Workers' Control Council was 
amalgamated with the Supreme Economic Council. 
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directed the work of the economic departments of the local 
Soviets. 13 The SEC Presidium included Bolshevik metalwork- 
ers: V. Y. Chubar, a senior official of the Central Council of 
Factory Committees and the CC of the All-Russia Metalwork- 
ers' Union, Y. E. Rudzutak, Chairman of the Council of the 
All-Russia Textile-Workers' Union, G. D. Veinberg, Sec- 
retary of the Petrograd Metalworkers' Union and member of 
the Presidium of the All-Russia Central Council of Trade 
Unions, A. V. Shotman, and A. Lomov (G. I. Oppokov), 
member of the Presidium of the AUCCTU and Deputy 
Chairman of the SEC. 

The composition of the SEC Presidium thus showed its close 
link with the central committees of the leading trade unions. 
With the help of the Central Council of Factory Committees 
the SEC drew up the Regulations on District, Regional and 
Local Economic Councils. 

The institution of workers' control and the formation 
everywhere of economic councils headed by the SEC prepared 
the ground for the nationalisation of the large-scale industry. 
Some private enterprises became the property of the state as 
early as November 1917; at the same time, preparations were 
made for the nationalisation of the oil, sugar and other syndi- 
cated industries. However, prior to the spring of 1918 nation- 
alisation embraced only a few enterprises, chiefly those whose 
owners were sabotaging the decrees and decisions of the Soviet 
Government or were of special significance to the state in the 
centre and the localities. 

Nationalisation of the large-scale industry was an objective 
imperative, without which the socialist reorganisation of the 
economy would have been impossible. However, there were 
several ways of nationalising industry. Initially it was felt that 
the confiscation of enterprises would be accompanied by a 
certain measure of compensation. In the decision of the 
Council of People's Commissars of April 1 8 it was stated that 
factory owners who registered their shares and other securities 
properly and within the fixed deadline would "receive the right 
to remuneration in the event their enterprises are nationalised 
in the proportion and on the terms fixed by the law on nation- 
alisation". 14 In other words, the Soviet Government was pre- 
pared to pay for a certain part of the means of production. 

The Soviet authorities made an attempt to set up mixed 
state-private enterprises. However, by their hostility for the 
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Soviets and their counter-revolutionary actions designed to 
dislocate the economy, the bourgeoisie compelled the proletar- 
iat to have recourse to the method of a "Red Guards" attack 
on capital and forthwith nationalise a number of enterprises by 
confiscation. The violence of the bourgeoisie's resistance to 
Soviet power left no room for agreement or compromise. The 
workers' initiative played a large part in nationalising industry. 
The question of nationalising one factory or another was raised 
before the Soviets by the workers. One of the first enterprises 
to be nationalised was the Likino Textile Mill, Vladimir 
Gubernia; its owner, A. V. Smirnov, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government, had discharged 4,000 work- 
ers and closed the mill as early as September 1917. 15 Since 
August 1917 the workers had not been paid wages. After 
discussing the proposal of the Moscow Soviet and the Textile 
Workers' Union that this mill should be made the property of 
the state, the Council of People's Commissars passed a deci- 
sion on November 15, 1917, stating: "A thoroughly motivated 
decree shall be enacted on the confiscation of sabotaged 
factories and mills." 16 It was felt that the decree on the confis- 
cation of the Likino Textile Mill would be a warning to other 
capitalists engaging in sabotage. 

Within a few months the nationalised Likino Textile Mill 
repaid its debt on wages and began to show a profit. This expe- 
rience attracted the attention of the workers of other factories. 
Workers' delegations from other localities were sent to the 
mill, where they studied the organisation of its management 
and found they could follow its example at their own factories 
and mills. 17 

In protest against the introduction of workers' control the 
board of directors of the enterprises in the Bogoslovsk Dis- 
trict, the Urals, ceased financing the enterprises and the work- 
ers faced starvation. To counter this move the workers sent 
their delegates — Mikhail Andreyev, a fitter, and Alexei Kurly- 
nin, Chairman of the Central Union of Factory Committees of 
Bogoslovsk District, both of whom were Bolsheviks and 
deputies to the Nadezhdinsk Soviet — to the Council of 
People's Commissars in Petrograd with an application request- 
ing the nationalisation of the enterprises. 18 On behalf of the 
Urals proletariat they assured Lenin that if the enterprises were 
nationalised the workers would increase labour productivity, 
maintain order and labour discipline, turn over the entire 
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output to the state and protect the people's property. Lenin 
promised to support their application. On December 7, 1917 
the Council of People's Commissars decreed the transfer of the 
enterprises in the Bogoslovsk District to the republic in view 
of the board's refusal to abide by the decree on workers' 
control. On December 9, at the request of the workers, the 
C ouncil of People's Commissars decreed the confiscation of 
the factories in the Simskoye District. 19 

Sabotage by capitalists at the Urals factories assumed 
menacing proportions. This induced the Soviet Government to 
decree the confiscation of the property of the Serginsk-Ufalei, 
Kyshtym and Nevyansk joint-stock companies in December 
1917. 20 By June 1918 nationalisation had covered 85 per cent 
of the Urals industry. 21 Most of the enterprises that were 
nationalised prior to the spring of 1918 in the Urals, Petro- 
grad, the Central Industrial and Ukrainian regions were min- 
ing, metallurgical and mainly metalworking enterprises. In that 
period light industry factories were nationalised chiefly in the 
Moscow and Petrograd regions. 

In early 1918 many factories were nationalised in Byelo- 
russia, Latvia and Estonia. In March 1918 the Council of 
People's Commissars of Turkestan Territory proclaimed the 
nationalisation of the cotton, mining and fuel-processing 
industries. 22 

Privately-owned railways were nationalised in September 
1918. 

The Council of People's Commissars nationalised industry 
with the greatest circumspection. Giving the reasons for this", 
Lenin explained on several occasions that under Soviet power 
it was much more simple and easy to confiscate a factory from 
the capitalists than to organise its management. At a sitting of 
the ARCEC in April 1918 Lenin recounted how in a conver- 
sation with workers who suggested the confiscation of a factory 
so that production would not be stopped he told them that it 
could be quickly confiscated.' "But tell us: have you learnt how 
to take over production and have you calculated what you will 
produce? Do you know the connection between what you are 
producing and the Russian and international market? Where- 
upon it turns out that they have not learnt this yet." 23 

Simultaneously with the nationalisation of the crucial 
industrial enterprises, Soviet power struck a heavy blow at 
another key position of the bourgeoisie in the economy — the 
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banking system. The banks and the closely related system of 
money circulation and credits were of paramount importance 
to all branches of the economy. The implementation of the 
Soviet Government's measures in the economy depended to a 
large extent on the uninterrupted operation of the banks.The 
banks were an instrument by which British, French, American, 
German and other capitalists dominated Russia's economy. 
On January 1. 1917 foreign capitalists owned 47 per cent of 
the fixed capital of eight of Russia's largest banks. 24 

The State Bank was the pivot of the entire banking system. 
The counter-revolutionary sabotage by officials was stopped 
and the bank resumed its operations. On November 17 the 
Council of People's Commissars received 5,000,000 rubles 
from the State Bank. 25 These were the first revenues forming 
the budget of the Soviet Republic. By taking possession of the 
State Bank, which issued and supplied bank-notes to all the 
other banks, the Soviet Government placed the private banks 
under financial control. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this step, it must be 
borne in mind that the private banks closed current accounts 
immediately after the October Revolution. The factory com- 
mittees and managements received no money for the payment 
of wages and other urgent expenditures. It was only after the 
Council of People's Commissars warned that if sabotage contin- 
ued the directors and board members of the banks would be 
arrested that the banks, albeit with interruptions, began to pay 
out money. But there was no flow of money to the banks and 
their reserves dwindled rapidly. The bankers soon had to ask 
the Council of People's Commissars for loans from the State 
Bank, which was now in the hands of the state. The private 
banks had to conclude agreements with the State Bank, which 
granted them loans on condition they presented a daily 
account of their reserves. However, these agreements were vio- 
lated. The private banks concealed the true state of their affairs 
from Soviet power and continued supporting the saboteurs and 
financing anti-Soviet conspiracies and revolts. They paid out 
large sums of money to "their people" against old, invalid 
cheques. The Soviet authorities learned that the Committee of 
Joint-Stock Banks planned to form a Union of Russian Banks 
for the issue of counterfeit money to the tune of 1,000 million 
gold rubles. 26 In planning this blow at the economy of the 
young Soviet Republic, the bankers counted on its helplessness 
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and inexperience. Bank employees sympathising with Soviet 
power helped to uncover this plot. 

Speaking of this plot, Lenin noted that "there are people 
among the bank employees who have the interests of the 
people at heart and who have told us: 'They are deceiving you, 
make haste and check their criminal activity that is directly 
harmful to you.' And we did make haste." 27 

Red Guards from the workers' districts of Petrograd and the 
Smolny Institute occupied the banks at dawn on December 14. 
By mid-day the entire operation was completed: the banks 
were occupied by armed workers and sailors, the plot was 
smashed and its leaders were arrested. The kcvs to the safes 
and vaults were taken by Soviet commissars and the ARCEC 
passed a decree on the nationalisation of the banks. Soviet 
power did not repeat the mistake of the Paris Commune, which 
left the banks in the hands of the bourgeoisie. 

Banking was declared a state monopoly. All the private 
banks were merged with the State Bank. 28 Further, a decree 
was passed on an inspection of the safes of the private banks: 
gold was subject to confiscation and money — to transfer to the 
current account with the State Bank. In all the other cities, too, 
the banks were occupied by Red Guards, who acted on in- 
struction from the local organs of Soviet power. The omnipo- 
tence of the banks was broken. The huge funds of the banks 
confiscated by the Soviet authorities were used for the require- 
ments of the republic. The nationalisation of the banks was 
important not only domestically but also internationally: it 
ended Russia's dependence on foreign capital, hit the plans of 
the counter-revolution and ensured the uninterrupted operation 
of industry. 

The decrees annulling state debts and nationalising trade 
were major steps towards the attainment of economic independ- 
ence. In the decree passed by the ARCEC on January 21, 
1918 it was stated that all the state loans contracted by the 
governments of landowners and the Russian bourgeoisie were 
annulled. 29 Reservation was made regarding small sharehold- 
ers, whose interests were met in one way or another. The 
working people of the Soviet Republic were freed from the 
payment of tribute to the bankers of Paris, London, Berlin and 
New York. 

The protests of the imperialists against the annulment of the 
loans were rejected by the Council of People's Commissars. 
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Foreign trade was also taken over by the Soviet Government, 
whose decree of April 22, 1918 stated that all import and 
export transactions were henceforth to be conducted solely 
through Soviet state organs. 30 

In order to promote trade between town and countryside 
and organise the supply of food for the urban population and 
of manufactured goods and machines for the rural population 
the production of farm machinery and implements, and of 
textiles was declared a state monopoly and the existing stocks 
of these commodities were requisitioned by the state. 

The proletariat thus gradually placed the economy on the 
road of socialist development. 

The conquest of power and the first reforms in the economy 
fundamentally changed the condition of the working 
class. From an exploited class denied the means of production 
the proletariat of Russia became the ruling class administering 
the affairs of society. The Soviet Government's very first 
decrees were designed to improve the condition of the working 
class. On October 29 it passed the decree on an eight-hour 
working day and a 48-hour working week; a six-hour working 
day was established for juveniles. The decree banned night 
work, underground work or overtime for juveniles and 
women. 31 

A strong impetus for improving working conditions was 
given by the ARCECs decree of December 11, 1917 on sick- 
ness insurance. It covered "all persons, regardless of sex, age, 
religious belief, nationality and race, employed in all branches 
of labour". 32 Under this decree the sick benefit funds were 
amalgamated; the factory funds were replaced by city and 
district funds, and the workers were freed from contributing to 
these funds. Medical attention was made free of charge for the 
working people, and in the event of illness working people 
received an allowance. Women were given paid leaves eight 
weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth. 

The finest buildings, which had belonged to the exploiters, 
were turned into clubs, kindergartens and creches, libraries, 
and holiday and health homes. Persons who did not work 
were denied ration cards. "He who does not work, neither 
shall he eat" became a law from the very first days of Soviet 
power. 

Lenin called the first four months of the existence of the 
Soviet state (from October 25, 1917 to February 1918) a 
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period of a "Red Guard"' attack on capital. In that period, the 
proletariat suppressed the resistance of the bourgeoisie by a 
"cavalry attack" and took over the key positions in all spheres 
of the country's life. Nationalised industry, banks and trans- 
port became the foundation of the socialist system in the 
economy. With the key positions in the economy in its hands 
the Soviet state was able to begin the socialist reshaping of the 
economy and culture. 

2. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DECREE ON LAND 

From the cities the revolutionary storm swept across the 
countryside. In passing the socialist revolution carried out the 
unfulfilled tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution; it 
abolished survivals of serf relations, one of which was landed 
proprietorship; it liberated the peasants from landowner 
tyranny. The peasants at once began putting into effect the 
Decree on Land adopted at the 2nd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets. 

The abolition of landed proprietorship was directed by the 
volost land committees and the uyezd Soviets of Peasants' 
Deputies. However, the leading organs of the land committees 
that had been set up under the Provisional Government and 
consisted mainly of representatives of the bourgeoisie and the 
petty-bourgeois parties, tried to prevent or hold up the 
enforcement of the Decree on Land. The Central Land 
Committee adopted a clearly hostile attitude towards Soviet 
power; in telegrams to all gubernias and uyezds it instructed 
the local land committees to ignore the decree passed by the 
2nd Congress of Soviets. These instructions created an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and confusion. The peasants did not know 
what to do in face of these conflicting decisions. From all parts 
of the country they sent to the ARCEC and the Council of 
People's Commissars telegrams asking for instructions. 
Moreover, they sent their own messengers to the Smolny Insti- 
tute in order to hear personally from Lenin about the new 
power and how to seize the landed estates. However pressed 
Lenin was by work he also found the time to receive the 
peasants and talk to them. 

"I clearly remember," writes N. P. Gorbunov, who was a 
secretary at the Council of People's Commissars, "Lenin's 
characteristic posture when he sat so close to a peasant that 
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their knees touched, smiling kindly and bent a little forward as 
though to hear better, briskly asking questions, insisting on 
answers and offering advice. 

"After leaving Lenin, the peasants spoke with admiration of 
the government, confidently saying that it expressed the 
peasants' interests." 33 

Lenin explained the essence of the Decree on Land to the 
peasants telling them that they had to take over ail power in 
their localities, that the landed estates were being placed at the 
disposal of the Soviets of Peasants' Deputies and had to be 
strictly registered, that landowner property now belonged to 
the people" and that the people themselves had to look after it. 

In view of the complexity of the situation in the countryside 
as a result of the hostility of the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries for Soviet' power, the ARCEC and the Petro- 
grad Soviet sent a large number of workers, soldiers and sailors 
as agitators to the countryside. Agitators were also sent by the 
Party organisations of Petrograd, Moscow, Saratov, Smolensk, 
Voronezh, Yekaterinburg, Kharkov, Ivanovo-Voznesensk and 
other cities. The peasants joyously welcomed the decrees of the 
Soviet Government. "For us," the peasants of the village of 
Borki, Serdobsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubcrnia, wrote in connec- 
tion with the Decree on Land, "this is a sacred decree for it 
liberates the toiling people from unremitting age-old oppres- 
sion..., we, toiling peasants express our heartfelt gratitude to 
those who passed this decree, and say, honour and glory to 

them." 34 . , , 

All the peasants wanted the abolition ot the landed estates, 
but they opposed the landowners with different motives: the 
poor peasants hoped to receive land and in that way obtain 
deliverance from starvation; the kulaks counted on enlarging 
their possessions at the expense of the landed estates. Tn that 
period the struggle against the landowners, to use Lenin's 
words, "united the poor peasants, who do not live by 
exploiting the labour of others. But it also united the most 
prosperous and even wealthy peasants, who cannot get along 
without hired labour". 35 

Despite the directive of the Central Land Committee and the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionary Party to desist from enforcing 
the Decree on Land, many volost Soviets and land committees 
began the confiscation of the landed estates. This, for instance, 
was the replv of the Verkhne-Ufalei Land Committee to the 
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exhortation of the Central Land Committee: "The Land Com- 
mittee of the local volost Zemstvo council stands in no need of 
such counter-revolutionary instructions, much less since they 
come from unauthorised organisations. We recognise the work- 
ers and peasants' Government and carry out only its deci- 
sions." 36 Nonetheless, a considerable number of Right SR-led 
local land committees blocked the implementation of the 
Decree on Land. It became imperative to change the composi- 
tion of the land committees and enforce the Decree on Land as 
quickly as possible, for the attitude of the peasants to the 
Soviet state and the Bolshevik Party depended to a large extent 
on the solution of that problem. 

On December 13, 1917 the Council of People's Commissars 
published a new statute on Land Committees 37 and the Inst- 
ructions on the Regulation of Land and Agricultural Relations 
by the Land Committees. 3 » The Soviet Government did not 
decline the assistance of the land committees in putting 
agrarian laws into effect, but it was necessary to elect new land 
committees by universal, direct and secret ballot. There had to 
be representatives of the Soviets in these committees. Further 
the Council of People's Commissars decreed the dissolution of 
the Central Land Committee. 

In spite of the disaffection and resistance of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, the peasants elected new land committees 
while in many cases they abolished these committees and set 
up land departments at the Soviets. 

The procedure for confiscating and distributing landed 
estates and the implements on these estates was laid down by 
a set of special instructions. Under these instructions the 
Soviets and the land committees made an inventory of each 
landed estate, after which the land was taken over by the land 
committee or the Soviet. The livestock and implements were 
confiscated and, as a rule, distributed among the peasants for 
a small fee or free of charge. Machinery and pedigree livestock 
were left on estates earmarked for state or collective farms or 
were turned over to hire centres set up by the local Soviets 
The land question was settled by the peasants by various 
ways and means, all of which were directed towards the 
earliest abolition of landed proprietorship. The livestook and 
implements confiscated from the landowners went to the poor 
peasants at a small charge or free, with the families of soldiers 
killed at the front receiving priority. For instance, in Kursk 
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Gubernia the Lgov Uvezd Soviet of Workers', Soldiers and 
Peasants' Deputies and the uyezd land committee took 20 
rubles for a horse from war widows and 40 rubles from war 
veterans. In the same uyezd kulak profiteers were asking 1,000 
rubles for a horse. 39 In Klimovichi Uyezd, Mogilev 
Gubernia, poor peasants were charged 25 rubles for a horse, 
and prosperous peasants up to 120 rubles; if a poor peasant 
could not pay immediately, he was allowed to pay by instal- 
ments over a period of two years. Tn many volosts poor 
peasants were given livestock gratuitously. 40 

In some gubernias of Russia the confiscation of the landed 
estates was accompanied by the confiscation of surplus live- 
stock and implements from the kulaks. 

The confiscation of the landed estates was the first step m 
the work of the volost and village Soviets that were set up 
everywhere during the first half of 1918. Nearly 75 per cent of 
the landed estates were confiscated by February 1918, and 
the rest by the spring and summer of 1918.* 

Before the volost Soviets were set up and on the eve ot the 
October Revolution many landed estates were sacked, partic- 
ularly at the close of 1917, in the gubernias of the chernozem 
zone. The peasants destroyed 158 estates in Orel Gubernia at 
the end of 1917 42 and 99 estates in Ryazan Gubernia in 
October-December 1917. 43 In most cases these actions were 
instigated by the kulaks. With the consolidation of Soviet 
power in the countryside the confiscation of the landed estates 
was conducted in a more organised manner, and peasants were 
obliged to return the implements seized arbitrarily on the 
estates 

The Soviet Government took steps to safeguard the property 
of the estates. In a reply to the Chairman of the Ostrogozhsk 
Uyezd Soviet, Voronezh Gubernia, who asked what to do with 
confiscated valuables when the landed estates were abolished, 
Lenin telegraphed: "Draw up a precise inventory ot the 
valuables, put them away in a secure place, you are respon- 
sible for their safekeeping. The estates are the property ot the 
people. Prosecute for looting. Inform us of the sentences ot the 
court." 44 



* Because of the intervention and the Civil War this process dragged 
out to S dose of 1919 in some areas (the Volga area, the Urals and 
the Ukraine). 
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The Red Guards formed of demobilised soldiers by the 
uyezd and some volost Soviets played a large role in putting an 
end to the destruction and pillaging of the landed estates. Red 
Guards units were formed in many volosts in Moscow 
Kaluga, Novgorod, Mogilev, Chernigov, Pskov, Voronezh 
Saratov, Nizhny Novgorod and other gubernias. 

Landed proprietorship, an odious survival of the Middle 
Ages, was thus abolished in Russia once and for all as a result 
of the October Socialist Revolution. 

Following confiscation the question of distributing the land- 
ed estates came up, for the sowing season was approaching 
The main documents by which the peasants and their organi- 
sations were guided in the distribution of land were the Decree 
on Land and the law on the socialisation of land, the draft of 
which was in the main approved in January 1918 by the 3rd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets and finally adopted by the 
ARCEC on January 27, 1918. This law confirmed the aboli- 
tion of private land ownership and enunciated the principles 
that were to be applied in the distribution of land in the loc- 
alities. 

it gave collective farms— communes and co-opera- 
tives— priority in the use of lan< J over individual peasant 
I arms. r 

However, there were few collective farms in those davs 
I here was as yet no experience to show the advantages of 
collective farming. These advantages were appreciated only by 
a small segment of the peasants. Most of them demanded an 
egalitarian distribution of the land. This was the principle 
established by the law. The Bolshevik Party agrees to egalita- 
rian distribution although it did not approve it because it could 
not save the poor peasants from poverty and prevent the strati- 
fication of the peasants into poor people and a rural bour- 
geoisie. Lenin considered that with time the peasants would 
themselves see the inexpediency of egalitarian distribution and 
inevitably come to the conclusion that the land had to be tilled 
collectively. 

The law on the socialisation of land stated that land could 
only be used by those who tilled it themselves. Land was given, 
first and foremost, to landless peasants and farm labourers In 
addition to strengthening the alliance between the working 
class and the poorest sections of the peasants, this law drew the 
middle peasants to the side of the proletariat. Lenin attached 
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great importance to this law. "You have just heard a reading 
of the law on the socialisation of land," he said at the 3rd Con- 
gress of Soviets. "Isn't it a pledge of the unbreakable unity of 
the workers and peasants, isn't it a guarantee that in this unity 
we shall be able to overcome all obstacles on the way to social- 
ism 9 " 45 

The landed estates were distributed in a situation marked by 
a sharp struggle between the rural poor and the kulaks. The 
latter wanted the redivision to involve not all the land but only 
the landed estates and the allotment quota to be directly- 
dependent on the number of livestock and implements in each 
household. On these terms the rich kulaks could not only- 
preserve all their land but also obtain new lots. Ine poor 
peasants objected to this method of distribution and demanded 
the division of land according to the size of families K>r 
example, the 5th Congress of Peasants of Usman Uyezd 
Tambov Gubernia, held on February 6-17, obliged the volost 
Soviets to prepare for the distribution of all the land according 
to the size of families. "All land over and above the fixed 
quota," the congress resolution stated, "shall be conns- 
cated " 4 * > 

At many of the peasant meetings, at which the question of 
the division of land was debated, there were clashes that 

erupted into fighting. 

The Bolshevik Party, naturally, gave every possible assis- 
tance to the poor peasants. Addressing agitators departing tor 
the countryside at the close of January 1918, Lenin said that 
"it is not bookish help that the poor need but experience and 
actual participation in the struggle. We did not take away the 
land from the landowners to let the rich peasants and the 
kulaks get it.... You must explain to the people in the villages 
that the kulaks and sharks must be pulled up short . 

He warned against attempts to decree a class struggle or the 
peasants against the rural bourgeoisie—the kulaks. Such at- 
tempts, he said, meant forestalling developments, isolation 
from the reality that had taken shape in the countryside after 
the proletariat had won power. In criticising Karl Kautsky tor 
misrepresenting the course of the October Revolution he wrote 
that if the Bolsheviks had tried to "introduce socialism into 
the countryside immediately in October and November Wl/ 
without waiting for the stratification of the peasants and 
without preparing them they would have acted in contraven- 
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tion of Marxism. The peasants would not have understood the 
workers and this might have weakened the alliance between 
the working class and the peasants. It would have been "an 
attempt by the minority to impose its will upon the majority; it 
would have been a theoretical absurdity, revealing a failure to 
understand that a general peasant revolution is still a 
bourgeois revolution, and that without a series of transitions, 
of transitional stages, it cannot be transformed into a socialist 
revolution in a backward country". 48 

The general democratic and socialist phases of the revolu- 
tion, Lenin said, were not separated by a stone wall and 
differed from each other by nothing more than the degree of 
the proletariat's preparedness, by the extent of its unity with 
the rural poor. 49 For that reason, in putting revolutionary- 
democratic reforms into effect in the countryside, in carrying 
out the tasks left incompleted by the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, the Bolshevik Party took the line of politically 
educating the poor, of uniting them around the working class. 

War veterans actively helped the Bolshevik Party and the 
working class in the countryside. In December 1917, in the 
village of Yakovlevka, Scrdobsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, a 
soldier who had returned from the front organised the poor 
peasants for the confiscation of land and grain from the 
landowners and kulaks. 50 Unions of poor peasants were 
organised against the kulaks in some villages in Venev Uyezd, 
Tula Gubernia, in the spring of 19 18. 51 

However, until the latter half of 1918 organisations of poor 
peasants were not widespread. As a rule, the poor peasants 
remained disunited and had no organisation of their own to 
counter the kulaks and wage a successful struggle against 
them. But, as was shown by the distribution of the landed 
estates in the spring of 1918, the struggle between the poor 
peasants and the kulaks mounted with the development and 
deepening of the revolution. 

In the spring of 1918 there were few cases of kulak land 
being divided; this took place chiefly in gubernias where there 
were no landowners and most of the land was in the hands of 
the kulaks. In the first half of 1918 the leadership of many vil- 
lage and volost Soviets was monopolised by prosperous peasants. 

Innumerable documents dating from those days show the 
situation in the countryside. The poor peasants of the village of 
Gridna, Palets Volost, wrote to the Nizhny Novgorod Uyezd 
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all the decisions of the Soviet Government, "fomenting disor- 
der and by means of bribery and promises of grain trying to 
instal in the Soviets" their own people who were clearly against 
the new order and the new, Soviet power. 52 In a communica- 
tion to the People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs from the 
Provincial Department of the Nizhny Novgorod Gubernia 
Executive Committee it was stated that in the spring of 1918 a 
wave of new elections in the gubernia had increased the 
proportion of kulak elements in the volost Soviets. In mid- 
1918 58 per cent of the members of the volost Soviets were 
non-committed, the cloak usually used by kulaks; 23 per cent 
belonged to the Right-wing parties, and only 1 9 per cent were 
Bolsheviks and Left SRs. 53 For the class composition of the 
volost Soviets the Nizhny Novgorod Gubernia was not an 
exception. 

In this situation the kulaks, who had grown stronger 
economically as a result of the abolition of the landowner 
class, grew more active and aimed at overthrowing Soviet 
power. They tried to destroy the proletarian revolution by star- 
vation, wrecking the grain monopoly of the state, refusing to 
sell grain to the state at fixed prices, feeding grain to livestock 
or distilling liquor from it. The kulaks were an ally and a 
reliable bulwark of the counter-revolution. In the situation 
then obtaining the Bolshevik Party saw that it had to give 
effect to a series of transitional measures and wait until the 
class division matured among the peasantry and, at the same 
time, conduct vigorous political agitation among the poorest 
sections of the peasants and show them that their interests were 
diametrically opposed to those of the kulaks. 

In most localities only the land confiscated from the land- 
owners was subject to division and it was, as a rule, distributed 
according to the size of families. This principle was formalised 
in the provisional instructions issued by the People's Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture in April 1918 on the transitional meas- 
ures for the implementation of the law on the socialisation of 
land. The size of land distributed per head of the peasant 
population was 1.5 dissiatines in some regions, and much less 
than one dessiatine in others. 

According to the statistics of the Soviets of 863 volosts in 18 
gubernias with the largest number of landed estates, by May 
1918 land had been distributed as follows: according to the 
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size of families in 597 volosts; in 163 volosts — to landless and 
landhungry peasants; in 69 volosts — according to a labour 
norm; in 34 volosts — among all peasants in accordance with 
the quantity each peasant could sow. Thus, in 86 per cent of 
these volosts distribution took the demands of the poor 
peasants into account. In the spring of 1918 approximately 35 
per cent of the volosts had, for various reasons, not yet begun 
the distribution of the landed estates. 54 

Soviet agrarian laws were enforced in different ways in the 
non-Russian regions. In the Baltic area, for example, the 
estates were confiscated quickly and in an organised manner 
by the working people under the leadership of the Bolsheviks. 
All rents and taxes paid by peasants to landowners were 
abolished. Farm labourers' and landless peasants' unions were 
formed in Latvia, where large numbers of farm labourers were 
employed on the estates. In January 1918 these unions had 
between 15,000 and 18,000 members. 5S The land confiscated 
from the landowners was not divided; instead, large socialist 
farms were set up on it. This haste in forming these farms did 
not help to strengthen the alliance of the working class with the 
working peasants. 

Central Asia had its specifics and difficulties. In Turkestan 
the feudal lords owned both the land and the water; the 
peasants wanted to receive not only land but also the right to 
use the water. Land and water committees were set up to solve 
the agrarian problem. The Decree on Land could not be put 
into effect at once in Turkestan, where the politically unedu- 
cated peasant population was strongly influenced by the rich 
landowners, kulaks and clergy, who relied on the bourgeois 
nationalists. For that reason the agrarian reforms were 
enforced gradually in Central Asia. In 1918 the land of the 
rich landowners was distributed among the peasants only in 
individual cases. 

In December 1917 the Turkestan Council of People's Com- 
missars decreed the immediate registration of all land that was 
not tilled by its owners themselves. 56 The nationalisation of 
estates, commercial orchards and other large farms was started 
in February 1918. It was forbidden to sell or buy land. 
However, in Turkestan the agrarian revolution on the whole 
still remained to be accomplished. 

Mainly pre-revolutionary land and water relations prevailed 
in most of the kishlaks (villages). The land and water reform, 
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which swept away the feudal economy, was started in 
Turkestan only in 1924. Nevertheless, steps to improve the life 
of the working people were initiated as soon as Soviet power 
was established. The Turkestan Government extended credits 
to the working peasants and supplied them with implements, 
fertilisers and seeds. Considerable assistance in the form of 
food and money was rendered to the working people of 
Turkestan by the Council of People's Commissars of the 
RSFSR. 

Soviet agrarian laws were unprecedented in world history. 
Millions of landless peasants received land, implements and 
livestock from the proletariat gratuitously. 

A huge area of land (up to 152 million hectares) that 
belonged to landowners, 57 the crown and the monasteries was 
turned over to the peasants as a result of the October Revolu- 
tion. 

In only the European part of Russia the peasants received 
nearly 1 00 million dessiatines of land confiscated from land- 
owners, merchants and the Treasury. 58 Moreover, the work- 
ing peasants were freed from rent to landowners and from 
expenditures on the purchase of land to a sum exceeding 700 
million rubles in gold. The peasants' debts to the Peasant 
Agricultural Bank, which on January 1, 1914 amounted to 
over 1,300 million rubles, were annulled. The peasants 
received 300 million rubles' worth of implements that were 
confiscated from the landowners. 59 

"In this peasant country," Lenin wrote in October 1919, "it 
was the peasantry as a whole who were the first to gain, who 
gained most, and gained immediately from the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.... Under the dictatorship of the proletariat the 
peasant for the first time has been working for himself and 
feeding better than the city dweller. For the first time the 
peasant has seen real freedom — freedom to eat his bread, 
freedom from starvation." 60 

However, with the persistence of property inequality and 
a shortage of livestoock and implements the distribution of land 
to the poorest sections of the peasants could not deliver them 
from ruin and bondage to the kulaks. For the rural proletariat 
and semi-proletariat there neither was nor could be a way out 
of poverty and need save by advancing along the road of the 
socialist revolution together with and under the leadership of 
the urban proletariat. 
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3. FIRST REFORMS IN CULTURE 

The proletariat's ascension to power created the conditions 
for a revolution in culture. In Russia 73 per cent of the adult 
population was illiterate," while in the non-Russian regions 
illiteracy was total. 

The monarchist estate system, political and economic in- 
equality, domination by the Church, the inequality of women 
colonial policy, poverty and savagery among the innumerable 
peoples inhabiting the country were formidable obstructions to 
the advance of education, culture and science. The socialist 
revolution uprooted these shameful survivals of the past It 
gave the working people of all nationalities unbounded pos- 
sibilities for political, economic and cultural development 

On November 12, 1917 the ARCEC and the Council of 
People's Commissars published a decree abolishing estate and 
civil ranks. The estate division of citizens (nobility, clergy 
merchants, lower middle class, and so on) was annulled and 
estate privileges and restrictions, civilian ranks and titles, and 
the privileges of the bureaucratic elite were abolished. Soviet 
power brought women complete political equality with men 
Ihe emancipation of women was of immense importance. 
Henceforth women, who comprised half the population 
received the same possibilities as men to take part in creative 
work. It is said," Lenin wrote in March 1920, "that the best 
criterion of the cultural level is the legal status of women This 
aphorism contains a grain of profound truth. From this 
standpoint only the dictatorship of the proletariat, only the 
socialist state could attain, as it has attained, the hiehest 
cultural level." 62 & 

On January 20, 1918 the Council of People's Commissars 
decreed the separation of the Church from the state and the 
school from the Church. All civil acts were removed from the 
competence of the Church and turned over to the competence 
of organs of state power. 63 

Total freedom of conscience was established for the first 
time m history; every citizen received the right not only to 
profess any religion but also to be free of religion. The decree 
separating the Church from the state and the school from the 
Church delivered the people from the chains of religion that 
had for ages fettered culture. 
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The Communist Party aimed to draw the working masses 
themselves, the workers and peasants, into the administration 
of the state, into the decision of vital economic and political 
problems. But for this the people had to have knowledge, to say 
nothing of elementary education. This could not come of itself. 
A few days after the October Revolution Lenin began an 
article with the famous words: "It takes knowledge to partici- 
pate in the revolution with intelligence, purpose and suc- 
cess." 64 

The October Revolution destroyed the old state apparatus of 
public education, which, to use Lenin's apt expression, had 
served the purpose of "befogging people's minds". 65 A new 
Soviet state apparatus was set up to direct the country's 
cultural development. This was the People's Commissariat of 
Education headed by A. V. Lunacharsky, a person of 
scholarly erudition, a profound connoisseur of literature and 
art. Posts in the new commissariat were filled by N. K. 
Krupskaya, one of the first Marxist pedagogues, the Marxist 
historian M. N. Pokrovsky, and by L. R. Menzhinskaya, 
V. R. Menzhinskaya, V. M. Pozner, V. M. Bonch-Bruye- 
vich (Velichkina) and other veteran, well-read Bolsheviks. 

The People's Commissariat of Education began its work 
under exceedingly difficult conditions. "I vividly remember," 
N. K. Krupskaya wrote, "how we 'took power' in the 
Ministry of Education. Anatoli Vasilyevich Lunacharsky and 
a handful of Bolsheviks went to the Ministry.... Near it there 
was sl post manned by saboteurs.... In the Ministry itself there 
was nobody except messengers and charwomen. We walked 
through the empty rooms — the desks were littered with paper: 
we then went to one of the offices and the first meeting of the 
collegium of the People's Commissariat of Education was held 
there and then." 66 Most of the officials of the former Ministry 
of Education, as of the other ministries, were sabotaging the 
decisions of Soviet power. In some cities the bourgeoisie and 
the conciliator parties organised teachers' strikes; schools and 
other educational institutions were closed. The largest of these 
strikes was in Moscow, where it lasted more than three 
months. 67 

The People's Commissariat of Education published the 
address "On Public Education", which stated the main prin- 
ciples underlying Soviet policy in education. Priority was 
given to the task of abolishing illiteracy. It was stated that a 
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uniform Soviet school had to be organised and that all types of 
schools for adults had to be set up. All honest teachers were 
called upon to co-operate with Soviet power. 

A revolutionary reorganisation of the entire system of edu- 
cation was started. A new orthography was evolved and intro- 
duced on December 23, 1917 to enable the masses to learn to 
read and write Russian more easily. Tuition in schools was 
made free of charge. The teaching of religion and the perform- 
ance of religious rites in schools were banned. Coeducation 
was introduced. The general principles of polytechnical inst- 
ruction began to be worked out and introduced. The educa- 
tion of all children of school age was set as a task of the future. 

In spite of the economic dislocation, famine and bitter 
struggle against the counter-revolution, the Soviet Govern- 
ment found the funds for building schools, publishing text- 
books and raising the pay of teachers. Steps were taken to 
enable the children of workers and peasants to study at insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

In a talk with Lunacharsky Lenin said that everything had 
to be. done to make institutions of higher learning more acces- 
sible to the masses, chiefly young workers. 68 

On August 2, 1918 the Council of People's Commissars 
passed a decree on the rules of enrolment in institutions of 
higher learning. 69 These rules abolished competitive examina- 
tions and made tuition free for people from workers' and 
peasants' families. 

The new institutions of higher learning that were opened in 
1918 included the universities in Nizhny Novgorod, Yekateri- 
noslav, Irkutsk, Voronezh and Smolensk, the Moscow Mining 
Academy, the Odessa Agricultural Institute, and the Siberian 
Institute of Agriculture and Industry in Omsk. 70 

A decree on the mobilisation of literate people and the 
propagation of the Soviet system was adopted by the Council 
of People's Commissars in December 1918. 71 Under this 
decree all literate people were required to read decrees, leaflets 
and newspapers to illiterate people. The broad movement for 
the abolition of illiteracy unfolded in town and coutryside and 
in the Red Army. Self-education circles and illiteracy-abolition 
schools were set up at factories and at clubs. Schools and 
courses for adults and people's universities sprang up every- 
where and were attended by workers, peasants and Red Army- 
men, who in addition to the Russian language and arithmetic 
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received knowledge in the natural and social sciences. Educa- 
tional facilities were organised at factories and clubs and in 
military units. The clubs became centres of political and 

cultural life. , 

Libraries were opened in towns and villages. Although the 
education authorities nationalised large private collections of 
books and turned them over to the libranes, there was a shor- 
tage of books. In his reminiscences Lunacharsky recounts how 
in a conversation with him Lenin said: "I attach great impor- 
tance to libraries.... Books are a great power. The attraction to 
them will grow considerably as a result of the revolution 
Readers must be provided with large reading rooms and 
books must be mobile and reach readers themselves " _1 he 
decree On State Publishing, passed by the ARCEC on 
December 29, 1917, made it binding upon the People s 
Commissariat of Education to begin the publication of books 
on a large scale, notably Russian classics and textbooks, n the 
course of 1918 large printings were brought out of books by 
classics of Russian literature: A. S. Pushkin, N. A. Nekra- 
sov, L. N. Tolstoy, A. P. Chekhov, N. V. Gogol, A. V. 
Koltsov I. S. Nikitin, M. Y. Saltykov- Shchednn, 1. A. Kry- 
lov V. A. Zhukovsky, I. A. Goncharov, I. S. Turgenev 
and A N Ostrovsky. The publication was started of fun- 
damental works and booklets on Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Educational work was promoted in town and countryside. 
Some of the finest manor houses confiscated from the landown- 
ers were turned into libraries and clubs. 

The Bolshevik press was a major vehicle of the people s polit- 
ical education. New magazines and newspapers were started, 
and these printed the decrees of the Soviet Government, infor- 
mation on the situation in the country and on the So^et 
Republic's international position, and innumerable letters from 
working people who wrote about their work in building the 
new life. The newspapers Pravda and Izvestia had the largest 
circulation. They frequently carried articles written by Lenin 
During the first six months following the establishment ot the 
Soviet Republic these newspapers printed over 300 articles and 
speeches by Lenin 73 and many contributions from other 
prominent Party officials and statesmen. 

The October Revolution created the conditions for the switt 
and fruitful development of science and technology. . In the 
old days," Lenin said at the 3rd All- Russia Congress of Soviets, 
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"human genius, the brain of man, created only to give some 
the benefits of technology and culture, and to deprive others of 
the bare necessities — education and development. From now 
on all the marvels of science and the gains of culture belong 
to the nation as a whole, and never again will man's brain 
and human genius be used for oppression and exploita- 
tion." 74 

No class desired, the development of science and technology 
more than the victorious proletariat. The Bolsheviks were well 
aware that a higher labour productivity than under capitalism 
could be attained only through the application of the latest 
achievements of science and technology. Science was therefore 
accorded an honourable place in the Soviet state, in socialist 
construction. 

At the close of 1917 and the beginning of 1918 some scien- 
tists began to turn towards supporting Soviet power. A large 
contribution to this was made by the example set by the 
eminent scientist K. A. Timiryazev, who had welcomed the 
revolution from the very outset. In early 1918 talks were held 
with the Russian Academy of Sciences on enlisting its assis- 
tance for the fulfilment of assignments of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Academy expressed its readiness to co-operate with 
Soviet power. At the beginning of March 1918 the People's 
Commissar of Education A. V. Lunacharsky wrote a letter to 
the Academy of Sciences in which he proposed uniting all the 
scientific forces for the solution of important economic prob- 
lems. In his reply, the President of the Academy of Sciences 
A. P. Karpinsky stated that in principle he agreed with that 
proposal. Gradually, a growing number of scientists declared 
their support for Soviet power and their desire to work on 
assignments from the Soviet Government. 

In April 1918 Lenin wrote his "Draft Plan on Scientific and 
Technical Work", in which, on behalf of the Supreme 
Economic Council, he suggested giving the Academy of 
Sciences the assignment "to set up a number of expert commis- 
sions for the speediest possible compilation of a plan for the 
reorganisation of industry and the economic progress of Rus- 
sia". 75 This plan, Lenin wrote, had to provide for the rational 
distribution and overall advancement of industry, for the sup- 
ply of all the key primary materials and manufactured goods 
required by the country; emphasis was laid on the "electrifica- 
tion of industry and transport and the application of electricity 
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to farming". 76 This outstanding document was the Commu- 
nist Party's action programme for many years. 

New research centre?. — the Russian Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, the Central Aerohydrodynamics Institute (headed by 
N. Y. Zhukovsky), the Radio Engineering Council, and oth- 
ers — were organised as early as 1918. 

The social sciences contributed much towards moulding the 
new, Soviet citizen. The Socialist Academy of Social Sciences, 
the statute for which had been adopted by the ARCEC and the 
Council of People's Commissars on June 25, 1918, became the 
centre training cadres and working on pressing questions of 
Marxist- Leninist theory. 

Progressive writers went over to the side of the October 
Revolution. Maxim Gorky, Vladimir Mayakovsky, Alexander 
Blok, Valery Bryusov, Alexander Serafimovich and Demyan 
Bedny placed their talents in the service of the revolution. 
"The October Revolution. To accept or not to accept? For me 
that question did not exist. It was my revolution. I went to the 
Smolny Institute. I worked and did all that was required of 
me," 77 Mayakovsky wrote in his autobiography. "1 went to 
the October Revolution after half a century of life, but I count 
my years from the beginning of the revolution," 78 said Serafi- 
movich, who joined the Bolshevik Party in 1918. "The revolu- 
tion of 1917 was the most profound revolution for me per- 
sonally as well," 79 recalled the poet Bryusov. 

The revolution opened a new chapter also in the history of 
the Russian theatre. It abolished the theatre's dependence on 
the bourgeoisie and opened the road for it to the working 
people. A new audience came to the theatre. It consisted of 
workers, peasants and Red Armymen, who watched perfor- 
mances by great actors such as K. S. Stanislavsky, V. I. 
Kachalov, 1. M. Moskvin, A. 1. Yuzhin, M. N. Yermo- 
lova, A. V. Nezhdanova, I. V. Yershov and L. V. Sobinov. 

The Soviet Government nationalised the palaces of Petro- 
grad and its suburbs together with all the art treasures in them. 
The world-famous Tretyakov Art Gallery was nationalised by 
a decision passed by the Council of People's Commissars on 
June 3,1918. The same decision made the treasures of the 
Hermitage in Petrograd the property of the people. 

Workers, soldiers and peasants began visiting picture gal- 
leries and museums. In Petrograd, Moscow and other cftiestfce . 
old museums were enlarged and new ones opened. In 1917 
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there were 30 museums in Russia; in 1918 their number rose 
to 87. 80 

With the help of the masses the Soviet Government regis- 
tered and ensured the protection of art treasures and historical 
monuments, which also became the property of the people. 
Decrees were passed safeguarding cultural treasures and ban- 
ning their shipment abroad, and funds were allocated for the 
restoration of art treasures. The restoration of the Kremlin's 
cathedrals and towers was started on Lenin's personal instruc- 
tions. Much was done to restore the ancient Russian paintings 
in the Dmitrov and Zvenigorod cathedrals and in the Kirillo- 
Belozersky and Troitse-Sergievsky monasteries. 

In the autumn of 1917 bourgeois newspapers joined in 
spreading the rumour that the Tolstoy estate at Yasnaya 
Polyana had been destroyed by peasants. This was a piece of 
malicious slander. On September 20 the peasants of Yasnaya 
Polyana held a meeting at which they passed a resolution 
stating that everything possible was to be done "to preserve the 
house and all the property where lived and worked the great 
friend of the people L. N. Tolstoy, whose memory is revered 
... by all of Yasnaya Polyana society". 81 On March 30, 1918 
the Council of People's Commissars passed a decision to grant 
a pension to the author's widow, S. A. Tolstoy, and approved 
the decision of the peasants that the writer's estate be left for 
her use as long as she lived. In 1918 men of the Red Army's 
Bashkirian Brigade, helped by local peasants, repaired the 
fire-damaged house of A. S. Pushkin's nurse in the village of 
Mikhailovskoye and set up a permanent post to guard the 
house. 82 

The greatest monuments of Russian architecture and art, 
which became the property of the people, were preserved 
thanks to the concern of the central and local Party organisa- 
tions and organs of Soviet power, which were helped by the 
working people themselves. 

A decree on monuments was passed by the Council of 
People's Commissars on April 12, 1918. Monuments to tsars 
and their servants that "had no value either historically or 
artistically" were removed. It was decided to erect monuments 
to revolutionaries and to world-famous scientists and artists. 
The keynote of the decree was that art was a means of mass 
agitation and that new works of art should "fittingly portray 
the great days of the Russian Socialist revolution". 83 
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The working class, in alliance with the poorest sections of 
the peasants, thus used the power it had taken into its hands to 
creatively restructure socio-economic relations. In the course 
of that work the people acquired experience of socialist con- 
struction upon which the working people of other countries 
could draw. 

The very first measures instituted by Soviet power eloquently 
showed the profound democratic character of the new socialist 
state. The proletariat fought against exploitation and oppres- 
sion by the bourgeoisie, and for the first time in history all the 
natural wealth and the key means of production became the 
property of the people. The working peasants had suffered 
from a lack of land: Soviet power abolished landed proprietor- 
ship and turned the land to the peasants. The oppressed 
peoples of tsarist Russia had suffered from a denial of rights: 
Soviet power established the equality of nations. The econom- 
ic, social and political emancipation of the masses became the 
goal of Soviet power, and in this lay the significance of the 
revolution's lofty humanism. 



Chapter Ten 



DISSOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY. 

3rd ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF 
SOVIETS 



1. DISSOLUTION OF THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

A major element of the struggle to strengthen the Soviet 
state was the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 

In their struggle against the autocracy the people had 
demanded the convocation of the Constituent Assembly in 
order to settle the question of the state system in Russia. This 
demand was a militant slogan of the Bolshevik Party. When 
the autocracy was overthrown, the new authority, the 
bourgeois Provisional Government, promised to convene the 
Constituent Assembly but on various pretexts it postponed 
making good that promise. In unmasking the counter-revolu- 
tionary character of the Provisional Government, the Bolshe- 
vik Party showed, in particular, that it was deceiving the 
people in the question of convening the Constituent Assembly. 
However, for the Bolshevik Party the Constituent Assembly 
slogan had lost its former significance. It was now fighting for 
a republic of Soviets. The 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
legislatively proclaimed the new form of state power. 

In the new situation all the forces that had been opposed to 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly now became its 
ardent supporters. The entire counter-revolution, all the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties began posing as cham- 
pions of the earliest possible convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly. The enemies of the revolution counted on winning 
the majority at the elections to the Constituent Assembly and 
using it to put an end to Soviet power. On what were their 
plans founded? The All-Russia Commission for Elections to 
the Constituent Assembly, which had been set up by the Provi- 
sional Government in August 1917, consisted mainly of Con- 
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stitutional-Democrats and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
The voting lists were drawn up in mid-October, i.e., before the 
victory of the socialist revolution. At the time the Right and 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries were formally still in one party, 
and the votes polled by the Left SRs could be appropriated by 
the Right SR leadership. Besides, in the short time that had 
elapsed after the victory of the socialist revolution, the working 
masses, particularly the peasants, had not yet become fully 
aware of and felt its entire significance. This circumstance 
was taken into account by the enemies of Soviet power. 
Although after the October Revolution the Constituent 
Assembly slogan had lost its meaning and become barren to 
the revolution, the Bolshevik Party did not refuse to convene 
the assembly. It had to reckon with the fact that many peasants 
and a section of the workers believed in the Constituent 
Assembly and insisted that it should be convened. Therefore, 
even after it had come to power, the Bolshevik Party agreed to 
hold elections and convene the Constituent Assembly; it felt 
that the country's millions had to rid themselves of their illu- 
sions about the Constituent Assembly and see for themselves 
whose interests it would actually express. 

In a polemic with the "Left" Communists of European 
countries two and a half years later, Lenin wrote: "In 
September-November 1917, did we, the Russian Bolsheviks, 
not have more right than any Western Communists to consider 
that parliamentarianism was politically obsolete in Russia? Of 
course we did.... Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks did not boycott 
the Constituent Assembly, but took part in the elections both 
before and after the proletariat conquered political power." 
Feeling that the experience of the Bolsheviks was vital to the 
international movement, Lenin enlarged on this view at the 
2nd Congress of the Communist International in 1920. 

On the third day after the revolution (October 27), the 
Council of People's Commissars passed a resolution naming 
November 28 as the day on which the Constituent Assembly 
was to open. The elections were set for November 12. By that 
time Soviet power had been established mainly in the central 
regions of Russia. The SR-Menshevik Zemstvo councils were 
still in power in the villages and volosts of the agrarian 
gubernias. In the localities the election commissions, which 
likewise consisted of Constitutional-Democrats, SRs and Men- 
sheviks, who had been appointed to these commissions under 
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the Provisional Government, falsified the elections. There were 
many cases where the lists of electors did not include village 
people, workers and soldiers whom the SRs and Constitu- 
tional-Democrats regarded as undesirable; frequently the Bol- 
shevik ticket was not given to electors. Many peasants were 
ignorant of the election procedure and could not distinguish 
between the tickets, of which there were scores. This was used 
by the SRs and other parties, who gave their own tickets to the 
peasants in place of the Bolshevik tickets. Naturally, this gave 
the majority to the SRs: they polled 58 per cent of the votes, 
and together with the Mensheviks 62 per cent. The Bolsheviks 
polled 25 per cent of the votes, and the Constitutional-Demo- 
crats and other parties of the bourgeoisie and the landowners 
polled 13 per cent. 2 The SRs received most of their votes in 
remote areas and in the agrarian gubernias, where they still 
exercised considerable influence among the peasants The Bol- 
sheviks polled more votes than the SRs in the central 
gubernias, in the industrial regions. 

Not only in Petrograd and Moscow but also m Vladimir, 
Tver Kostroma, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Yaroslavl, Vitebsk, 
Pskov Kharkov, Odessa, Smolensk, Revel, Samara, Saratov, 
YekaLinburg, Perm, Orenburg and Tomsk the Bolsheviks 
polled the maioritv of the votes. By and large in 67 gubernia 
centres the Bolsheviks received 36.5 percent of the total votes, 
the Constitutional-Democrats 23.9 per cent, and the SRs only 
14 5 per eent; the Bolsheviks received the votes oi most Ot the 
soldiers of the Western and Northern fronts and also of the 
garrisons of many large cities.3 As we have already noted 
Although the majority of the seats in the Constituent A sembly 
were held by the counter-revolutionary parties, the Bolsheviks 
decided that it should be convened, their point of departure 
being that if the Constituent Assembly recognised the power ot 
the Soviets and all the decrees of the Soviet Government it 
would not be a threat to the proletariat, and if it refused to 
recognise Soviet power and approve the decrees on peace and 
on land and thereby openly oppose the working people it could 
be easily dissolved. The Bolsheviks were guided by the inter- 
ests of the working people and, naturally, the formal 
democracy used by the bourgeoisie could not prevent them 
from upholding these interests or hinder the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly in the event it went against reP"*** 
In an article headed "Plekhanov on Terror", published at 
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the close of December 1917, Lenin caustically ridiculed the 
Mensheviks and SRs, who demagogically accused the Bolshe- 
viks of violating the "principles of democracy". He wrote that 
in 1903, when Plekhanov was one of the leading proponents of 
revolutionary socialism he said: "Every given democratic prin- 
ciple should be examined not on its own merits in the abstract, 
but in its bearing on what may be called the basic principle of 
democracy, namely, on the principle that says: salus populi 
suprema lex." At the time, Lenin wrote, Plekhanov considered 
that the "enemies of socialism may be deprived for a time not 
only of inviolability of the person, and not only of freedom of 
the press, but of universal suffrage as well. A bad parliament 
should be 'dismissed' in two weeks. The good of the revolu- 
tion, the good of the working class, is the highest law. That was 
how Plekhanov spoke when he was a Socialist. That was how 
the great majority of the present-day Mensheviks spoke." 4 But 
the times changed, or rather the "former Socialists" had gone 
back on their principles. 

The results of the elections heartened the enemies of Soviet 
power; they were already picturing the hour when the 
Constituent Assembly would annul I all the gains of the 
October Revolution and restore the old order. Using the 
slogan k 'All Power to the Constituent Assembly!", the counter- 
revolutionaries embarked upon anti-Soviet agitation. In Petro- 
grad the Constitutional-Democrats, SRs and Mensheviks set 
up the counter-revolutionary All-Russia League for the 
Defence of the Constituent Assembly, and branches of that 
league were organised in many cities. The League became the 
centre directing the preparations for an armed struggle against 
Soviet power. The Constitutional-Democratic Party under- 
took the role of political headquarters of the counter-revolution. 

The anti- Soviet forces received assistance from the foreign 
imperialists. Before the Constituent Assembly was convened 
the British Ambassador George Buchanan declared that Brit- 
ain could recognise it as the authority in Russia. The US 
Ambassador David R. Francis suggested that all Entente 
representatives should attend the Constituent Assembly's sit- 
tings to give it more prestige and strengthen its position. 

In their struggle against the anti-Soviet delegates to the 
Constituent Assembly the working people had a strong weap- 
on in the ARCEC decree of November 21, 1917 "On the 
Right to Recall Delegates". Some Soviets forthwith used that 
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weapon and passed resolutions recalling some SR and Men- 
shevik leaders from the Constituent Assembly. 

On November 28 only 172 delegates were registered. 5 The 
counter-revolutionary parties wanted the assembly to open 
even with a small number of delegates, but this was blocked by 
the Soviet Government. Two days earlier, on November 26, it 
had passed a decree "On the Opening of the Constituent 
Assembly", under which the assembly could be opened upon 
the arrival in Petrograd of at least 400 delegates, i.e., at least 
half of the total. 

The Constitutional- Democrats and the SRs decided to open 
the assembly arbitrarily, timing an anti-Soviet demonstration 
to take place on the same day. On November 28 several thou- 
sand armed officers, cadets and civil servants seized the 
Taurida Palace, where a group of delegates had assembled in 
order to open the Constituent Assembly. 

They were disarmed by revolutionary sailors and Red 
Guards. A. I. Shingarev, F. F. Kokoshkin and other mem- 
bers of the Constitutional-Democratic Central Committee 
were arrested. A Government announcement informed the 
people of this Constitutional-Democratic-led counter-revolu- 
tionary rising. 6 The Constitutional- Democrats were declared 
enemies of the people. This was the first Soviet law banning a 
political party. In view of the leading role 
played by the Constitutional-Democrats in organising the Civil 
War and in planning counter-revolutionary risings (Kaledin, 
Dutov and others), the Council of People's Commissars approv- 
ed the decree "On the Arrest of the Leaders of the Civil War 
Against the Revolution", that was proposed by Lenin. 

The attempted counter-revolutionary action of the bourr 
geoisie aroused the indignation of the working people. On the 
same day 2,000 workers of the Heavy and Siege Artillery 
Works in Moscow passed a resolution, stating: "We elected 
delegates to the Constituent Assembly to do the will of the 
people, sending them only to carry out the demands of the 
poorest peasants, workers and soldiers and reinforced the de- 
crees passed by the Council of People's Commissars. But wc 
see the opposite: a group of 60 persons got together and pro- 
claimed themselves masters of Russia — the Kishkins, the Bu- 
ryshkins, the Avksentyevs and their ilk, all representatives of 
the bourgeoisie. 

"We declare that we shall not permit this pack to go on with 
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their shameful and odious deeds. Down with the adventurists 
and tyrants! You are enemies of the people, and we shall not 
let you strike at the freedom we have won." 8 

The resolute steps taken by the Soviet Government received 
the approval and support of the working people. But the Left 
SRs disagreed with the Bolshevik stand on this question. At an 
ARCEC sitting on December 1 they said that by arresting the 
Constitutional-Democratic delegates to the Constituent 
Assembly the Bolsheviks had violated "democracy". In reply 
to this Lenin said, "We shall not let ourselves be deceived by 
formal slogans. The bourgeoisie would like to sit in the 
Constituent Assembly and at the same time organise civil 
war.... The Cadets cry, All Power to the Constituent Assembly. 
But what they mean in fact is, All Power to Kaledin. The 
people must be told that, and the people will approve our 
action." 9 

On the question of the Constituent Assembly Lenin's line 
was opposed by Kamcnev, Rykov, Latin, Ryazanov, Milyutin 
and other members of the provisional bureau of the Bolshevik 
faction at the Constituent Assembly. They insisted that the 
Council of People's Commissars abandon its supervision of the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly and halt its other 
measures. The question of the Right-opportunist line adopted 
by the Bolshevik faction's provisional bureau was examined by 
the RSDLP(B) Central Committee on December 11. On 
Lenin's proposal, the CC elected a new leadership of the 
faction and passed a resolution commissioning Lenin to write 
the theses on the Constituent Assembly. On the next day the 
Bolshevik faction unanimously approved the theses presented 
by Lenin. 

In these theses Lenin wrote that in a bourgeois republic the 
Constituent Assembly was the highest form of democracy and 
that therefore the demand for the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly was quite legitimate for the Party of the 
proletariat prior to the victory of the socialist revolution; 
however, the democracy of the usual bourgeois republic with a 
Constituent Assembly could not be compared with the 
democracy of the Soviet Republic, which was a state form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; this was a higher type of 
democracy. The counter-revolution began the Civil War and 
thereby removed every possibility of carrying out the historic 
tasks of the revolution in a formally democratic, parliamentary 
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way; the course of events and the development of the class 
struggle had turned the slogan of "All Power to the 
Constituent Assembly!" into a banner of struggle for the 
overthrow of the Soviets, and for that reason there was only 
one way out of the situation, namely, the swift implementation 
of the people's right to hold new elections and recognition of 
Soviet power and its policy by the Constituent Assembly. 

Guided by these theses the Party organisations stepped up 
their work among the people, particularly in the countryside, 
where illusions about the Constituent Assembly were still 
strongly entrenched. The naive faith of many working peasants 
in the Constituent Assembly had nothing in common with the 
calculations of the bourgeoisie; even in resolutions support- 
ing the Constituent Assembly the people usually made 
demands which cut the ground from under the counter-revolu- 
tionary majority in the Constituent Assembly: they demanded 
recognition of Soviet power and the decrees on peace and on 
land. 

The vast majority of the resolutions adopted in December by 
the peasants and soldiers, to say nothing of the workers, 
expressed the unshakeable will of the people to put an end to 
the Constituent Assembly if it opposed Soviet power. For 
instance, the peasants of Troitsk Volost, Vasilsursk Uyezd, 
Nizhny Novgorod Gubernia, passed a resolution, stating: 

"We peasants support our Soviet Government formed as a 
result of the October Revolution.... We demand that a resolute 
rebuff be given to Kaledin, Milyukov and all other counter- 
revolutionary elements and that they be struck off the list of 
delegates to the Constituent Assembly; their place is in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul and not at the Constituent 
Assembly." 10 The resolution adopted by soldiers of the 32nd 
Separate Field Artillery Battalion stated: "The bourgeois press 
must stop shouting that the people's power is threatening the 
Constituent Assembly; it must stop using it as a weapon of 
struggle. We shall protect the soldiers', workers' and peasants' 
Constituent Assembly, while the bourgeois and counter- 
revolutionary Constituent Assembly will be swept away as was 
the government of Kerensky." 11 

It was the will of the working people that the Constituent 
Assembly must approve all the gains of the socialist revolution 
and unconditionally side with the workers and peasants, and 
only then would it have the right to exist. 
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On December 20 the Council of People's Commissars 
decided to open the Constituent Assembly on January 5, 1918. 
At the same time, the ARCEC resolved to convene the 3rd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies and then the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies. In the relevant resolution it was stated: 
"The Central Executive Committee considers that the entire 
organised strength of the Soviets should support the Left half 
of the Constituent Assembly against its Right, bourgeois and 
conciliator, half, and for this purpose resolves to convene the 
3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies on January 8 and the 3rd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants* Deputies on January 12. " 12 

The ARCEC decision to convene the 3rd All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets seriously alarmed the Constitutional-Demo- 
crats, Right SRs and Mensheviks; they knew that the masses 
would side with the congress and not with the Constituent 
Assembly. A virulent campaign was started by the counter- 
revolution against the convocation of the congress, and it 
redoubled its attacks on Soviet power. The Right SRs formed 
a secret terrorist organisation with the aim of "beheading" the 
Bolshevik Party, 13 with the assassination of Lenin as the 
priority target. Some members of this terrorist organisation 
infiltrated the Smolny Institute and kept a watch on the leader 
of the revolution. 

On January 1, 1918 Lenin addressed a rally of Red Guards 
at the Mikhailovsky Manege in Petrograd. After the rally 
accompanied by cheering throngs of workers, he went to his 
car, and as soon as it started moving the terrorists waiting in 
ambush in a nearby lane opened fire. Bullets smashed the 
car's window but Lenin was unharmed. The Swedish Social- 
Democrat Fritz Platten, who was sitting beside Lenin, was 
wounded. 

The Right SRs, Constitutional-Democrats and Mensheviks 
planned an armed uprising for January 5, 1918 and tried to 
form combat units. But they could only muster between 60 
and 80 men. The SRs counted their forces in the Petrograd 
Garrison and found that there were only 715 members of their 
party among the 33,863 troops of the various units questioned 
by them. 14 

A Right SR terrorist organisation was uncovered in early 
January. A military headquarters consisting, among others, of 
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Y. M. Sverdlov, N. I. Podvoisky, M. S. Uritsky and 
V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, was formed against the planned up- 
rising. Sailors from the cruiser Aurora and the battleship 
Respublika were detailed to guard the Taurida Palace and 
patrol the adjoining neighbourhoods. The region of the 
Smolny Institute and other key buildings in Petrograd were 
also guarded by workers. 

A powerful blow to the counter-revolution's plans concern- 
ing the Constituent Assembly was the ARCEC decision of 
January 3, 1918 to regard as counter-revolutionary any at- 
tempts "by any person or institution to usurp the function of 
state power". 15 

The counter-revolution had few forces for a revolt, and the 
Right SR Central Committee decided to call off the armed 
action and hold an anti- Soviet demonstration. In the morning 
of January 5 crowds of Constitutional-Democrats, SRs, Men- 
sheviks, officials of the old bureaucratic machine and students, 
carrying banners with the words "All Power to the Constituent 
Assembly!" filled some streets in Petrograd. Provocations were 
organised: Red Guards and sailors were shot at from windows 
and some bombs were thrown. 16 The demonstrators tried to 
break into the Taurida Palace and the Smolny Institute, but 
the sailors guarding these buildings prevented them from 
entering. 

To counter this demonstration at least half a million 
workers, soldiers and sailors went into the streets carrying 
banners with the slogan "All Power to the Soviets!" The last of 
the bourgeois demonstrators disappeared from the streets at 
midday. The counter-revolutionary demonstration achieved 
nothing. There were similarly futile anti-Soviet actions in Mos- 
cow and some other cities. This was further evidence that the 
counter-revolution was isolated from the people, that it did not 
and would not have the people's support. 

The Constituent Assembly opened at 4 p.m. on January 5, 
1918. It was to be opened by Y. M. Sverdlov as Chairman of 
the ARCEC in order to underscore Soviet power's priority 
over the Constituent Assembly. In order to take the initiative, 
the counter-revolutionary delegates made an attempt to open 
the Constituent Assembly themselves, electing for this purpose 
the senior Right SR S. P. Shvetsov. The Bolshevik delegates 
and the workers and soldiers in the visitors' galleries shouted 
down Shvetsov when he appeared on the rostrum and 
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helplessly rang the bell and tried to say something over the 
noise. 

Soon Y. M. Sverdlov took the chairman's seat, dismissed 
Shvetsov and rang the bell. Silence immediately descended. 
On behalf of the ARCEC he opened the Constituent Assembly 
and proposed the passage of the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Working and Exploited People, which had been written by 
Lenin and approved on January 3 by the ARCEC. 

"Russia," the Declaration stated, "is proclaimed a Republic 
of Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies. All 
the power in the centre and in the localities belongs to these 
Soviets.... Tn fulfilment of the socialisation of the land private 
land ownership is abolished and the land is declared the 
property of the people and shall be turned over to the working 
people without any compensation on the basis of equal land 
tenure." 17 

The closing words were that the Declaration was to underlie 
the proceedings at the Constituent Assembly. 

As was to be expected, the counter-revolutionary majority 
refused even to discuss the Declaration, thereby openly oppos- 
ing Soviet power, the decrees on peace and on land, and all the 
gains of the workers and peasants. The anti-popular character 
of the Constituent Assembly became manifest to everybody, 
including the peasants. 

In an article headed "People From Another World" Lenin 
wrote of his impressions of that sitting. "It is as though history 
had accidentally, or by mistake, turned its clock back, and 
January 1918 for a single day became May or June 1917! 

"...It was a hard, boring and irksome day in the elegant 
rooms of the Taurida Palace, whose very aspect differs from 
that of Smolny approximately in the same way as elegant but 
moribund bourgeois parliamentarism differs from the plain, 
proletarian Soviet apparatus that is in many ways still dis- 
orderly and imperfect but is living and vital." 18 

Tn view of the majority's refusal to discuss the Declaration, 
the Bolshevik faction left the hall and assembled in one of the 
rooms for a conference. "We gathered in our faction room," 
recalls M. K. Vetoshkin, "and many of us did not see clearly 
what should be done." 19 Some insisted on the immediate 
dissolution of the assembly, others suggested remaining until 
the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets. At the height of these 
arguments Lenin appeared in the room- His speech at this 
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conference is not extant, but its content is given in the reminis- 
cences of P. Mostovenko. Lenin said that the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries could do nothing, that their speeches 
were not dangerous. "The CC has discussed the situation and 
decided to give the Mensheviks and SRs every possibility to 
use this opportunity to 'unburden themselves'. We have no 
reason either to reinforce their prattle with our presence or 
take any steps, say, to disperse them. In the latter case we 
would only wrongly give these miserable windbags the pres- 
tige, among certain circles, of 'martyrs' or of civic leaders who 
had 'suffered for their ideas'. So let them talk. The CC instructs 
the Bolshevik faction to confine itself to assigning one of the 
comrades to read our Declaration at the sitting ... and refuse 
any further participation in the assembly." 20 Lenin then read 
the Declaration he had drawn up. The counter-revolutionary 
majority in the Constituent Assembly, the Declaration said, 
had thrown down the gauntlet to the whole of working Russia 
by refusing to "recognise the gains of the Great October Revo- 
lution, the Soviet decrees on land, peace and workers' control, 
and above all, the power of the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' 
and Peasants' Deputies". The Constituent Assembly, which 
represented bygone days of the revolution, was "trying to 
throw up a roadblock in the way of the workers' and peasants' 
movement". Its Right SR majority was, as under Kerensky, 
making promises to the people but in fact acting against the 
power of the workers and peasants. . 

"Refusing for a single moment to cover up the crimes ot the 
enemies of the people, we make this announcement of our 
withdrawal from the Constituent Assembly, leaving it to Soviet 
power to take the final decision on the attitude to the counter- 
revolutionary section of the Constituent Assembly." 21 The 
conference decided that the Bolshevik faction would not return 
to the assembly and that upon the termination of the sitting the 
Constituent Assembly would be dissolved by a decision of the 
ARCEC. 

After the Bolsheviks walked out, the Left SRs made an 
attempt to reach agreement with the counter-revolutionary 
section of the Constituent Assembly, but then likewise with- 
drew from the hall. 

That night P. Y. Dybenko ordered A. G. Zheleznyakov, 
commander of the guard, to disperse the counter-revolutionary 
section of the Constituent Assembly. Learning of this order, 
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Lenin countermanded it with the instructions "not to allow 
any violence towards the counter-revolutionary part of the 
Constituent Assembly and, while permitting all to freely leave 
the Taurida Palace, not to let anyone in without special 
orders". 22 

Dawn was nearing but there was no sign that the sitting of 
the counter-revolutionary members of the Constituent 
Assembly would end. After 4 a.m. on January 6 Zheleznyakov 
went to the Socialist-Revolutionary Chernov, who was presid- 
ing, and told him that the guards were tired. The sitting was 
then declared closed and the delegates dispersed. 

In the night of January 6-7, the ARCEC, after hearing a 
report from Lenin, adopted a decree dissolving the Constituent 
Assembly. 'The people," Lenin said, "wanted the Constituent 
Assembly summoned, and we summoned it. But they sensed 
immediately what this famous Constituent Assembly really 
was. And now we have carried out the will of the people, 
which is — All power to the Soviets." 23 

The workers and the working peasants saw the counter- 
revolutionary character of the Constituent Assembly for them- 
selves and welcomed the announcement that it had been 
dissolved. The hopes of the SRs that the peasants would 
defend the Constituent Assembly were not justified. 



2. 3RD ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIK J S 

On January 10, 1918 the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies was opened in the Taurida 
Palace, and three days later the 3rd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies began its proceedings in the 
Smolny Institute. The peasant deputies gave Y. M. Sverdlov 
an ovation when he proposed merging the two congresses. In 
the evening of January 13 the delegates to the All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies went to the Taurida 
Palace, where they were given warm reception by the delegates 
to the All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers' and 
Soldiers' Deputies. This act, which was evidence of the 
growing unity between workers and peasants, put an end to the 
separate existence of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies and Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. 

Unlike the dissolved Constituent Assembly, the 3rd All- 
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Russia Congress of Soviets was the true higher organ elected by 
the people and expressing their genuine interests. 

In 1905, defining the meaning of a people's constituent 
assembly, Lenin wrote: "It is an assembly which, in the first 
place, really expresses the will of the people.... It is an 
assembly which, in the second place, really has the power and 
authority to 'inaugurate' a political order which will ensure the 
sovereignty of the people." 24 The 3rd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Workers) Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies was pre- 
cisely such a people's assembly. 

Delegates were sent to the 3rd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies by 370 local 
Soviets and 116 army, corps, divisional and regimental com- 
mittees, and to the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies by over 340 Soviets and 129 army, corps, 
divisional and regimental committees. Altogether, nearly 
1,600 delegates with a casting-vote attended the Congress of 
Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies. 25 

The composition of the delegates, the proceedings and the 
decisions mirrored the headway that had been made in 
building up the workers' and peasants' slate in the course ol 
two and a half months. The congress showed that Bolshevik 
influence had grown considerably. For instance, at the 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets (October 1917) 51 per cent of 
the delegates were Bolsheviks, while at the 3rd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies the 
Bolsheviks comprised over 60 per cent of the delegates. At the 
2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies the 
composition of the delegates was: Bolsheviks about 12 jper 
cent, Left SRs 44 per cent, Right SRs 39 per cent; at the 3rd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies 45 per 
cent of the deleeates were Bolsheviks, about 40 per cent were 
Left SRs and less than 1 per cent were Right SRs. 26 By 
January 1918 the influence of the Right SRs m the local 
Soviets had dwindled almost to nil. 

By an overwhelming majority of votes the congress 
approved the foreign and internal policies of the Soviet 
Government. Of the 395 delegates to the peasants' congress 
who filled questionnaires, 385 declared their support for Soviet 
power; 322 approved the withdrawal of the Bolsheviks and 
Left SRs from the Constituent Assembly and only 17 opposed 
this step. Tn the questionnaire 367 delegates wrote that their 
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Soviets were successfully enforcing the decrees of the Council 
of People's Commissars, and only 16 noted that these decrees 
were not being carried in their localities. The Soviet Govern- 
ment's peace talks with Germany were approved by 325 dele- 
gates; 10 delegates declared themselves against these talks. 27 

The mandates to the delegates were that they approve and 
support the policy and all measures instituted by the Soviet 
Government and give it every assistance in consolidating Soviet 
power and furthering the revolution. "Give the utmost support 
to the Council of People's Commissars," stated the resolution 
of the Morshansk Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, 
Tambov Gubernia. The Velikye Luki Uyezd Congress of 
Soviets of Peasants' Deputies, Pskov Gubernia, unanimously 
resolved: "The Constituent Assembly ... must exist no longer"; 
demand that the 3rd All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies endorse the decrees passed by the Council 
of People's Commissars; support the Council of People's Com- 
missars in all cases. 28 Soldiers of the 27th Army Corps, 5th 
Army, instructed their deputy to support all the measures of 
the Soviet Government. 29 The mandate of the Lebcdin Soviet 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, Kharkov Gubernia, 
stated: "We recognise the Russian Federative Republic of 
Soviets and thereby recognise only the power of the workers' 
and peasants' both in Russia and in the Ukraine..., we recog- 
nise and subscribe, both in Russia and in the Ukraine, to the 
decrees passed by the People's Government." 30 

The congress welcomed representatives of the workers' par- 
ties of Switzerland, Poland, Rumania, Norway, Sweden and 
the USA. These envoys of the workers of foreign countries 
surmounted enormous difficulties and dangers to go to Russia 
and witness history's first triumphant socialist revolution. They 
spoke of the admiration that the working people of their 
countries had for the heroism of the workers and peasants of 
Russia and of their solidarity with them and described the 
movement in defence of the Soviet Republic that had started in 
a number of countries. The journalist John Reed, representing 
the workers of the USA, was warmly received. For his revolu- 
tionary activities and tireless exposure of anti-Soviet slander 
the American authorities had started court proceedings against 
him in absentia. A long prison term hung over his head. The 
victory of the proletariat in one of the most powerful countries, 
he said at the congress, was no dream but a reality, and 
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promised to tell the American proletariat about all that was 
happening in revolutionary Russia. 31 

The congress was greeted on behalf of the working people of 
Petrograd bv the capital's elder M. I. Kalinin, and on behalf 
of the revolutionary soldiers and sailors by the sailor 
A. G. Zheleznyakov. Messages of greetings received from all 
parts of the countrv were read. 

At the second sitting on January 11, Y. M. Sverdlov deliv- 
ered a report on the work of the ARCEC. He closed his 
report with the proposal that the congress discuss the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Working and Exploited People, that 
had been rejected by the Constituent Assembly a week before. 
The delegates applauded stormily as this historic document 
was read. 

This was the first-ever Declaration proclaimed by a vic- 
torious working class. Prior to this, history had known only 
bourgeois declarations of rights. None were sparing of words 
about "democracy", 'equality", "liberty" and "human 
rights". But these rights and freedoms were not for the working 
people, they were meant for the bourgeoisie. In 1789 the 
French bourgeoisie, which defeated the feudal lords, adopted a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen. In its day it 
was an important document. It called for the abolition of 
feudal privileges and property. "People are born free and 
equal in their rights," it said. But while abolishing leudal 
property, it sanctified the property of the bourgeoisie. The 
rights, recorded in it, remained a dead letter for the working 
people. Actually, there neither was nor could be equality 
between the exploiters and the exploited. The bourgeois dec- 
larations of rights masked the class character of the bourgeois 
states. But the proletariat had nothing to conceal. It openly 
declared that power would be used against the exploiters, in 
the interests of the working people, of the vast majority of the 

nation. . , . 

The Declaration enunciated the basic historic tasks ot Soviet 
power: abolition of all exploitation of man by man; merciless 
suppression of the exploiters; abolition of society's division 
into classes; the building of socialism. The Declaration con- 
firmed the decrees on the abolition of private ownership of 
land on workers' control and the establishment of the 
Supreme Economic 'Council, on the nationalisation of the 
banks, on the introduction of universal labour conscription, 
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and on the creation of the workers' and peasants' Red Army. 
It proclaimed the Leninist principles of the Soviet Republic's 
foreign policy of peace, a total rupture with the policy of 
oppressing small nations, and the equality of all nations. 

The Declaration of the Rights of the Working and Exploited 
People proclaimed a federation as the form of the state unifica- 
tion of the Soviet Republics in a single multinational 
country. 32 By adopting this Declaration the 3rd All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets formally proclaimed the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. The Federal system was consis- 
tent with the interests of all the peoples inhabiting Russia and 
fostered their unity on the basis of Soviet autonomy. 

The Declaration formulated the basic principles of the 
Soviet state and legislatively formalised the gains of the prole- 
tarian revolution in all spheres of political and economic life. It 
gave the constitutional principles of Soviet state construction, 
economic reforms and foreign policy. The Declaration was 
passed by a majority vote on January 12. 

The report on the work of the Council of People's Commis- 
sars was delivered by Lenin. He began the report with a 
comparison between Soviet power and the Paris Commune. 
The workers of Paris, Lenin said, retained power for two 
months and ten days; enemies crushed the revolution; one of 
the reasons for its defeat was that the huge majority of the 
French peasants did not support the workers, for they did not 
understand the meaning and aims of proletarian power. The 
Soviet Republic, on the other hand, was invincible despite the 
colossal difficulties and the extraordinarily complex conditions 
in Russia, for the working class had the devoted support of the 
vast majority of the working peasants. 33 The alliance of the 
working class and the poorest peasants was the greatest motor 
of the socialist revolution. 

Lenin made it plain that socialism could not be imposed 
upon the peasants by force; their experience of life and an 
advanced example would help them to take the sure road. In 
telling the congress of the hard struggle against exploiters, of 
the achievements in building the Soviet state and of the first 
economic reforms put into effect during two and a half 
months, Lenin said: '*We have initiated many measures under- 
mining the capitalists' rule. We know that our power had to 
unite the activities of all our institutions by a single principle, 
and this principle \vc express in the words: 'Russia is declared 
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to be a Socialist Republic of Soviets.' " 34 With the word So- 
cialist" it was underscored that the country had embarked 
upon the building of socialism, and the programme of Soviet 
power was thus proclaimed. 

There was unshakeable confidence in the triumph of social- 
ism and pride in the Soviet Republic in the leader's concluding 
words: "Our socialist Republic of Soviets will stand secure, as 
a torch of international socialism and as an example to all 
the working people. Over there-conflict, war, bloodshed 
the sacrifice of millions of people, capitalist exploitation 
here— a genuine policy of peace and a socialist Republic ot 
Soviets 

The report was followed by a heated debate. The Menshevik 
leaders calumniously accused the Bolsheviks of unnecessary 
-brutality". The Menshevik Martov's speech was interrupted 
time and again with angry cries from the delegates When he 
spoke of Bolshevik "terror", a delegate reminded him of the 
counter-revolutionary Committee for the Salvation of the 
Motherland and the Revolution, which organised a revolt by 
cadets with the participation of Mensheviks. The Menshevik 
B V Avilov took a sheet of paper from his pocket and de- 
clared that in his hands he had a list of factories, whose workers 
were allegedly opposed to the policy of the Counci of People s 
Commissars. But no sooner did Avilov begin reading he list 
in which the Obukhovsky and Patronny plants of Petrograd 
figured, than workers from named factories, who were at the 
congress as delegates and guests, exposed the lies, showing that 

this was a provocation. 36 . , ■ i • 

Lenin withering^ denounced the Mensheviks in his closing 
speech. "Having listened today to the speakers on the Right 
who voiced objections to my report," he said "I am surprised 
that they have not yet learned anything and have forgotten al 
that they in vain call 'Marxism'." He said that the speeches of 
the Mensheviks against the dictatorship of the proletariat were 
-old, utterly worthless rubbish" and that the Mensheviks 
themselves were "not Socialists but hangers-on of the bour- 
geoisie, their dish-lickers" - "... Look wherever there are 
working people, look among the masses, and you will see organ- 
isational; creative work in full swing, you will see the stir ot 
life that is being renewed and hallowed by the revolution^ 

The congress passed a vote of confidence in the _AKttt 
and the Council of People's Commissars, approved the Soviet 
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Government's policy of peace and invested it with the broadest 
powers for the future. 

It adopted a resolution approving Soviet power's nationality 
policy, and a resolution "On the Federal Institutions of the 
Russian Republic", which stated the fundamental principles of 
the Soviet federation proclaimed in general form in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Working and Exploited People. 

A decision "On the Removal of References to the 
Constituent Assembly from Soviet Legislation" was passed by 
an overwhelming majority of votes on January 18. 39 

It was decided to drop the word "provisional" from the 
name "Provisional Workers' and Peasants' Government". 

Further, the congress in principle approved the draft law on 
the socialisation of the land and elected a new ARCEC 
consisting of 306 members. The elections were conducted pro- 
portionately to the number of delegates in each faction: 160 
Bolsheviks, 125 Left SRs, 2 Menshevik-internationalists, 3 
anarchists, 7 SR-Maximalists, 7 Right SRs and 2 Menshevik- 
defencists were elected. 40 

In summing up the results of the 3rd All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets, Lenin said it was of profound significance for the 
working people of the Soviet Republic and for the interna- 
tional proletariat. The congress, he said, "has consolidated the 
organisation of the new state power which was created by the 
October Revolution and has projected the lines of future 
socialist construction for the whole world, for the working 
people of all countries". 41 



Chapter Eleven 



THE SOVIET REPUBLIC'S STRUGGLE 
FOR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE WAR. 
THE BREST PEACE TREATY 



1 . FIRST STEPS OF SOVIET POWER 
TO END THE WAR 

The Decree on Peace, adopted at the 2nd All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets, set down the general guide-line for Soviet 
foreign policy. The October Revolution triumphed under the 
slogan of peace. This slogan stemmed from the very essence of 
the new power, the power of workers and peasants who were 
interested in peaceful, constructive labour. Foretelling that 
capitalism would inevitably be replaced by socialism, Marx 
wrote: "In contrast to old society, with its economical miseries 
and its political delirium, a new society is springing up, whose 
International rule will be Peace, because its national ruler will 
be everywhere the same — Labour*" 1 

The struggle for peace was not a tactical manoeuvre of the 
Bolsheviks. It became the substance and main content of 
Soviet foreign policy. By declaring that their aim was to 
achieve peace among nations, the Communist Party and its 
leader Lenin proclaimed the principle of peaceful coexistence 
of states with different socio-economic systems. 

In keeping with the Leninist foreign policy' of peace, the 
Soviet Government started an energetic drive for the imme- 
diate cessation of the imperialist war. Peace was needed by the 
working people of all countries, including Soviet Russia As 
soon as the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets completed its 
work the Soviet Government sent notes to the governments ot 
the USA, Great Britain, France, Italy, Serbia and Belgium 
informing them that the Decree on Peace should be regarded 
as a proposal for an armistice on all fronts and for immediate 
peace negotiations. 2 But there was no reply to these notes, n 
Petrograd the Entente ambassadors held a conference as early 
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as October 26, 1917 at which it was decided not to enter into 
relations with the Soviet Government and to ignore all its 
appeals for peace. 3 The rulling circles of the USA, Britain and 
France were certain that the Bolsheviks would not retain 
power long and would not achieve peace. Developments upset 
the calculations of the imperialists. The counter-revolutionary 
General Headquarters in Mogilev, which was obstructing the 
talks on the Russo-German front, was abolished. Lenin called 
upon the soldiers to enter into peace talks with the enemy 
themselves. This was a courageous move, and it could only 
have been made by a government that had firm faith in the 
people. 

In a message to all regimental, divisional, corps and army 
committees and to the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and 
Peasants' Deputies of November 11, the Council of People's 
Commissars wrote: "Soldiers, continue your struggle for an 
immediate armistice. Elect your delegates for the talks. Your 
Commander-in-Chief Ensign Krylenko is today leaving for the 
front in order to direct the struggle for an armistice." 4 The 
initiative was taken by the military-revolutionary committees 
in the divisions and regiments. They entered into negotiations 
with the German and Austrian troops on an armistice in indi- 
vidual sectors of the front. 

This was followed by talks on the scale of armies and groups 
of armies. At the same time, the Soviet Government made its 
first attempts to secure an armistice along the entire Russo- 
German front. Truce envoys were sent to the German armies 
on November 13. The reply of the German Commander-in- 
Chief stated: "The Commander-in-Chief of the German East- 
ern Front is prepared to enter into negotiations with the 
Russian Supreme Commander-in-Chief." 5 

In a new message on November 15, 1917 the Soviet Govern- 
ment urgently requested the governments of France, Great Bri- 
tain, Italy, the USA, Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Japan and 
China to reply whether they desired to conduct peace talks. 
"We ask them before their own peoples," the message said, 
"before the whole world: do they agree to join us in entering ... 
into peace talks". 6 The same message called upon the workers, 
peasants and soldiers of all the belligerent countries to 
campaign for the conclusion of a democratic universal peace. 
The message warned that if the Entente countries continued 
ignoring the Soviet peace proposals the Soviet Government 
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would be forced to begin separate negotiations and that the 
responsibility for all consequences would devolve on the bour- 
geoisie of the Entente countries. 

The governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary offi- 
cially stated their agreement to begin peace talks with Soviet 
Russia. 7 

Of course, Germany's ruling circles had no sympathy for 
Soviet power; on the contrary, they were its sworn enemies. It 
was only Germany's hopeless military and difficult internal 
situation that compelled her to agree to negotiations. At the 
close of 1917 the Quadruple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey that was at war with the Entente 
was experiencing serious economic difficulties. Moreover, in 
these countries the revolutionary movement was spreading and 
there was mounting anti-war feeling. Political demonstrations 
of working people became common in Berlin, Vienna, Buda- 
pest and other cities. 

The USA entered the war against Germany in April 1917 
and by November-December of the same year it had not 
completed the transportation of its armies and equipment to 
Europe. Germany was, therefore, in a hurry to activate her 
actions in the West before the arrival of US forces. Among 
Germany's rulers there was a growing body of opinion in 
favour of ending the war on two fronts and concentrating on 
the West. It considered that the conclusion of peace (even with 
the Bolsheviks) would be both a military and moral blow to 
the Entente. Further, Germany counted on the talks with 
Russia making Britain and France more tractable and perhaps 
bringing about a deal with them at Russia's expense. This was 
Germany's motivation in agreeing to begin talks with Soviet 
Russia and it by no means signified recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the German bloc. 

The Entente countries took a different view of the Soviet 
peace proposals; they did not want Russia to withdraw from 
the war because the Russian front was diverting German 
forces from the West and easing the position of the Bri- 
tish and French forces. At the same time, they believed that 
it would be possible to use German troops against Soviet 
power. 

The imperialist circles of the Entente pinned their hopes on 
the counter-revolutionary forces in Russia, on using them to 
overthrow Soviet power in the immediate future. They agreed 
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among themselves that they would negotiate with Russia only 
when she had a ''stable government". 

The leaders of the USA, Britain and France were against 
contacts with the Soviet Government and, in particular, tried 
to prevent the Soviet Republic from establishing relations with 
neutral countries. The British Foreign Secretary, the Earl of 
Balfour, declared that if the Americans made any step to 
prevent recognition of the Bolshevik government by neutral 
powers Britain would be prepared to support that step. 

Thus, the internal and external forces of the counter-revolu- 
tion joined hands against the Soviet Government, which had 
proposed a programme for the conclusion of a universal peace. 

With the Entente refusing to begin negotiations, the Bolshe- 
vik Party CC decided to initiate separate talks with the 
German-Austrian bloc. The Soviet delegation to the talks con- 
sisted of Bolsheviks and Left SRs and was led by the Bolshevik 
A. A. Ioffe. It included representatives of all the strata of 
working people: the worker N. A. Obukhov, the peasant 
R. N. Stashkov, the sailor F. V. Olich, the soldier 
N. K. Belyakov and others. This composition was unprece- 
dented in international diplomatic practice; it mirrored the 
substance of the new system in Russia, making it plain that 
Soviet power was pursuing a fundamentally new foreign policy 
in the interests of the people and that the workers and peasants 
had to decide questions of war and peace themselves. The 
delegation had a group of military experts, officers of the old 
army who had sided with Soviet power. 

The Soviet delegation arrived in Brest-Litovsk, where the 
German command of the Eastern Front had its headquarters, 
on November 20 and proposed an armistice along the entire 
Russo-German front. It suggested a ban on the transfer of 
German troops from the Eastern to the Western front and 
proposed that the German forces evacuate the Moonsund 
Archipelago. 

The proposal to prohibit the transfer of German forces from 
East to West stemmed from the overall policy of the Soviet 
state, which wanted universal peace and did not desire the 
armistice to strengthen one imperialist state at the expense of 
another. The demand for the evacuation of the Moonsund 
Archipelago was motivated by the fact that the German 
presence on these islands was a threat to Petrograd, for from 
these islands the Germans could quickly mount an offensive. 
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The German-Austrian bloc rejected the Soviet proposals, 
objecting particularly to the prohibition of the transfer of 
troops, the talks were suspended for a week. The Soviet 
Government once more invited the Entente countries to take 
part in the talks, but the Soviet note remained unanswered. 

The negotiations at Brest-Litovsk were resumed on Novem- 
ber 30. The perseverance of the Soviet Government and 
Germany's desire for an armistice on the Eastern front resulted 
in Germany accepting the Soviet terms, including the point 
prohibiting the transfer of troops. 8 The armistice agreement 
was signed on December 2, 1917 by Russia, on the one hand, 
and by Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, on 
the other. The armistice was to last for 28 days and embrace 
land, sea and air forces along the entire Russo-German, the 
Russo-Turkish and other fronts. The sides were to give notice 
of their renunciation of the armistice seven days before the 
termination date, otherwise the armistice would be regarded as 
automatically prolonged. 

The signing of the armistice ended the first phase ot the 
struggle for Russia's withdrawal from the war. 

2. THE BREST PEACE TREATY 

Peace talks commenced on December 9 at Brest-Litovsk. At 
this stage of the negotiations the Soviet delegation was led by 
A. A. Ioffe. The German delegation was headed by the 
Foreign Minister Richard von Kuhlmann, the Eastern front 
Chief-of-Staff General Max Hoffmann and the Austrian 
Foreign Minister Count Ottokar von Czernin. 

The Soviet delegation proposed the following points as the 

basis for the talks: 

1 . No forcible annexation of territory seized during the war. 
Troops occupying such territory were to be evacuated at the 
earliest possible date. 

2. The political independence of nations deprived of such 
independence during the war to be restored. 

3. Ethnical groups that did not enjoy political independence 
before the war were to be guaranteed the possibility of freely 
determining, by a referendum, the question of their affiliation 
to one countrv or another or their state independence. 

4. On territories inhabited by several nationalities, the right 
of the minority was to be protected by special laws 
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guaranteeing its cultural-national independence and, where 
possible, administrative autonomy. 

5. Renunciation of indemnities. 

6. The colonial question was to be settled in accordance 
with the principles stated in points 1, 2, 3, and 4. 9 

These principles of Soviet foreign policy were consistent with 
the aspirations of the masses of all countries. A rejection of 
these principles would show the whole world the aggressive 
character of imperialist policy. For that reason the German 
Foreign Minister Kuhlmann had to declare on behalf of the 
Quadruple Alliance that the terms put forward by the Russian 
delegation could be used as the basis for the peace talks. But in 
the next breath he added that the "proposals of the Russian 
delegation could be put into effect only if all the powers 
involved in the war ... undertook to abide strictly by terms 
commmon to all nations". 10 This seemingly innocent reserva- 
tion nullified Kuhlmann's previous statement. Essentially, it 
signified a rejection of the Soviet declaration as the basis for 
talks: the Germans were confident that the Entente would not 
subscribe to the Soviet peace terms. 

Moreover, Kuhlmann stated the territorial claims of the 
German- Austrian bloc. Germany, he said, would withdraw 
from Russian territories only after the signing of a peace treaty 
and the demobilisation of the Russian Army. Giving out the 
puppet governments set up in German-occupied Poland, Lith- 
uania and part of Estonia and Latvia as representing the 
peoples of these territories, the German delegation demanded 
recognition of these governments by Soviet Russia. The Ger- 
man imperialists clearly showed their intention of wresting the 
Baltic region from Soviet Russia. 

After the sides had stated their positions the talks were 
adjourned for 10 days. 

While the peace negotiations were being conducted it 
became increasingly evident that the Soviet Republic could not 
carry on the war against German imperialism and its allies. 
Exhausted by three years of war, millions of Russian soldiers 
were striving to return home as quickly as possible. The spon- 
taneous demobilisation reached huge proportions, leaving the 
front essentially open. The formation of the Red Army had to 
be speeded up. Lenin paid special attention to this problem. 
M. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, one of the Russian geperals who 
had sided with Soviet power from the very first days of the 
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revolution, later recalled that Lenin, who was well-versed in 
military affairs, personally directed the formation of the Red 
Army. 11 

The course of the peace talks with Germany was discussed 
by the Council of People's Commissars on December 17 and 
18; it was decided to continue and drag out these talks. The 
tactics to protract the talks were adopted in order to win time 
for various economic and political reforms and for the forma- 
tion of the Red Army. The Soviet Government made the 
Entente countries another offer to join the talks, but this offer, 
too, was ignored. The governments of these countries hoped to 
destroy and dismember the Soviet Republic. 

An Entente conference was held in Paris on December 10, 
19 1 7. Britain was represented by the Assistant Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs Lord Robert Cecil and the Secretary of State 
for Defence Lord Alfred Milner, the USA by Colonel Edward 
House, the US President's personal envoy, and France by 
Prime Minister Georges Clemenceau and the Foreign Minister 
Stephen Pichon. They adopted a memorandum promising 
assistance to all forces fighting Soviet power. Further, they 
concluded a secret agreement under which much of Russia was 
divided into British and French spheres of influence: the Cauca- 
sus, the Kuban and the Don as the British sphere, and Bessa- 
rabia, the Ukraine and the Crimea as the French sphere. 
Subsequently, it was agreed that the Russian Far East and 
Siberia would be chiefly spheres of influence of the USA and 
Japan. Needless to say, these aggressive aims were screened 
with peace-loving statements by the ruling circles of the USA, 
Britain and France. On January 8, 1918 US President 
Woodrow Wilson announced a 14-point foreign policy "pro- 
gramme". Wilson made no secret of the fact that he counter- 
posed his 14 points to the Soviet peace programme. 

In the comments on the point concerning Russia it was 
stated that all the counter-revolutionary forces in Russia had 
to be supported against the Soviets and that it would be desir- 
able to turn the Caucasus over to Turkey, separate Central 
Asia from Russia and set up governments in Siberia and Great 
Russia. 12 This was thus nothing less than a programme for 
depriving Russia of her national independence and reducing 
her peoples to bondage to the imperialist states. 

The peace talks were resumed in Brest- Litovsk on Decem- 
ber 27 in a situation in which both the German bloc and the 
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Entente were displaying increasing aggressiveness towards 
Russia. This time the Soviet delegation was led by Trotsky. 

The political contradictions had grown sharply in Germany. 
The military were gaining the upper hand, and the attitude of 
the German delegation was changing accordingly. Discarding 
all formality, General Hoffmann stated Germany's territorial 
claims, placing before the Soviet delegation a map on which an 
area of more than 150,000 square kilometres had been cut 
from Russia: Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, part of Estonia and a 
large territory inhabited by Ukrainians and Byelorussians. The 
Soviet delegation protested against these claims and demanded 
that Germany declare her renunciation of all plans to annex 
any part of the former Russian empire. This was rejected by 
the German delegation and General Hoffmann stated that 
Germany would dictate her terms, "for the victorious German 
forces are on Russian territory". The Soviet delegation asked 
for a 10-day adjournment. 

Tn the meantime, the Quadruple Alliance had started secret 
negotiations with the counter-revolutionary Ukrainian Rada. 
The German imperialists counted on the Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists to help them tear the Ukraine away from Soviet 
Russia and subordinate it to German influence. It became 
increasingly difficult for the Soviet delegation to protract the 
talks. It had become obvious that the Germans were in a hurry 
to carry out their predatory plans. 

The internal counter-revolution made haste to benefit by 
Germany's pressure on the Soviet Republic. The Constitu- 
tional-Democrats, Menshcviks and Right SRs linked their 
plans for the overthrow of Soviet power with a German offen- 
sive. 

An additional complication was the opposition to a peace 
with Germany from the Left SRs in the Soviet Government, 
the "Left" Communists in the Bolshevik Party itself (N. Bu- 
kharin, K. Radek, A. Lomov, N. Osinsky and Y. Preob- 
razhensky) and L. Trotsky. 

The "Left" Communists wanted a revolutionary war against 
imperialist Germany, rejecting the possibility of the Soviet 
Republic peacefully coexisting with capitalist countries and 
contending that a peace treaty with Germany would weaken 
the world proletariat. 

They underestimated the importance of preserving the Soviet 
Republic as the bulwark of the world revolution and overrated 
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the revolutionary upswing in Western Europe. They argued 
that it was necessary to push the revolution in the West, 
ignoring the fact that "a revolution springs from internal objec- 
tive factors and that a policy of pushing the revolution was 
clearly at variance with the Marxist- Leninist theory of the 
socialist revolution. 

The "Left" Communists expressed the "ultra-revolutionary 
feeling stemming from Soviet power's first successes. There 
was the threat that this feeling would engulf a section of the 
working class as well. The illusion was sown that Soviet power 
could easily cope with international imperialism. The views of 
the "Left" Communists mirrored the onslaught of petty- 
bourgeois elements, who were unstable and vacillated from 
one extreme to another. Trotsky's attitude was close to that of 
the "Left" Communists. His slogan was "neither peace, nor 
war". His argument was that the German proletariat would 
not permit an offensive against the Soviet Republic. Like 
the "Left" Communist, he did not believe Soviet power 
could survive without the support of revolutions in Western 
Europe. 

Lenin categorically condemned the disastrous tactics ol the 
"Left" Communists and Trotsky, who failed to see that 
because of the total disorganisation of the economy and the 
Armed Forces (the troops thought of nothing but peace) the 
Soviet Republic could not fight a war. On January 7 Lenin 
wrote his "Theses on the Question of the Immediate Conclu- 
sion of a Separate and Annexationist Peace" in which he 
convincingly showed that the republic needed a respite during 
which to defeat the internal counter-revolution and begin the 
restoration of the economy, which had been dislocated by the 
war and capitalist rule. Consecutively, one by one, he smashed 
all the arguments of the proponents of a "revolutionary" war. 
The interests of the world revolutionary movement, he wrote, 
demanded the preservation and utmost strengthening of the 
Soviet Republic. There could be no question of a revolutionary 
war, for the Russian Army was unable to repulse a German 
offensive. Lenin showed that the proponents of a "revolution- 
ary" war were blind to the actual situation and pushing the 
Soviet Republic into a perilous gamble. In order to save the 
world's first state of workers and peasants, peace had to be 
signed even on the onerous terms made by Germany. Peace 
would have to be signed in any case, he warned, only 
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tomorrow that peace would be even more onerous and, 
possibly, would not save Soviet power. 13 

The question of a peace treaty was discussed by the Party 
CC on January 11. Lenin, who took the floor twice, failed to 
overcome the resistance to a peace treaty; the majority spoke 
against a peace treaty, but a resolution, moved by Lenin, 
requiring every effort to protract the negotiations, was passed. 14 
In proposing this resolution Lenin took into considera- 
tion the fact that the spreading revolutionary actions in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were giving Soviet Russia the 
possibility of continuing to drag out the talks for some time 
and hoped to persuade the opponents of a peace treaty that it 
was vital to sign a peace with the German- Austrian bloc. 

The talks in Brest-Litovsk were resumed on January 17, 
1918. 

On the next day the German delegation presented what was 
in effect an ultimatum, in which it was demanded that Soviet 
Russia accept the predatory peace teams. Trotsky, who led the 
Soviet delegation, had been instructed by Lenin to sign the 
treaty if Germany presented an ultimatum and there was no 
further possibility for dragging out the talks. "It was agreed 
between us," Lenin said, "that we would hold out until the 
Germans presented an ultimatum, and then we would give 
way.... I proposed quite definitely that peace be concluded." 15 
But Trotsky ignored these instructions, and on January 28 
made the statement that Soviet Russia was withdrawing from 
the war and ordering the total demobilisation of her armed 
forces, but that she would not sign the peace treaty. This signi- 
fied non-resistance to the enemy. Reporting to Petrograd that 
the talks had ended, he wrote that it was necessary to order the 
immediate cessation of the state of war with Germany and her 
allies and the demobilisation of the army on all fronts. More- 
over, over the head of the Council of People's Commissars he 
sent a telegram to the Supreme Commander-in-Chief with the 
demand that a demobilisation order be issued. 16 M. D. 
Bonch-Bruyevich, who was Chief-in- Staff at General HQ at 
the time, relates in his memoirs that as soon as Lenin learned 
of this telegram he countermanded the order. 17 

Subsequent developments followed the course foreseen by 
Lenin. On February 18 German artillery went into action 
along the entire Russo-German front and the German troops 
began an offensive in violation of the armistice terms. In the 
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evening of the next day, when the German troops were 
advancing eastward, the German Government, in reply to an 
inquiry from the People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, 
declared that it regarded the armistice as suspended and was 
resuming hostilities against the Soviet Republic. 18 

Within days the German forces overran Latvia, Estonia and 
a considerable part of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. The 
enemy menaced Petrograd. The threat that Soviet power 
would fall became real. 

The Party Central Committee sat in continuous session on 
February 17 and 18. Lenin and the other proponents of peace 
battered down the resistance of the "Left" Communists to a 
peace treaty. In face of irrefutable arguments and the pressure 
of the actual situation, which was imperilling the very existence 
of the Soviet Republic, the camp of the opponents of a peace 
treaty disintegrated. In the evening of February 18 the Party 
CC came out in favour of a peace treaty by a majority of votes. 
In the night of February 3 8-19 Lenin, on behalf of the Council 
of People's Commissars, sent the German Government a 
radiogram agreeing to sign the peace treaty on Germany's 
terms. 19 This radiogram was left unanswered, and the Ger- 
man forces continued their offensive. On February 19 the 
Council of People's Commissars considered the question of 
organising the country's defence. 

On February 20 it published an address to the working 
people of Russia, stating: "The Council of People's Commis- 
sars calls upon all local Soviets and army organisations to 
make every effort to restore the Armed Forces.... Workers, 
peasants and soldiers! Let our external and internal enemies 
know that we are prepared to defend the gains of the revolu- 
tion to our last drop of blood." 20 

The Revolutionary Defence Committee headed by Y. M. 
Sverdlov was formed in Petrograd on February 21. A state of 
siege was proclaimed in the city. 21 

Measures to ensure the defence of the republic were outlined 
in a decree written by Lenin and issued by the Council of 
People's Commissars on February 22 under the heading "The 
Socialist Motherland Is in Danger". 22 In response to the 
Bolshevik Party's appeal, tens of thousands of workers and 
poor peasants joined in the struggle against the invaders. The 
formation of the Red Army was speeded up in the face of the 
German advance. Red Army units were formed everywhere; 
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towards the end of February these units included 22.01)0 
Petrograd workers. More than 20,000 men volunteered in 
Moscow, and 40.000 in Kursk Gubernia. 23 

A reply to the radiogram of the Council of People's 
Commissars was finally received from the German Govern- 
ment on February 22. Germany now offered harsher peace 
terms, claiming not only Poland, Lithuania and part of Byelo- 
russia but also the whole of Latvia and Estonia. Further, it was 
demanded that Soviet Russia withdraw her troops from the 
Ukraine and Finland, sign a peace with the counter-revolu- 
tionary Ukrainian Rada and virtually turn over Kars, Ardagan 
and Batum to Turkey; Russia had to demobilise her Armed 
Forces, sign an onerous economic treaty with Germany and 
pay an indemnity of 6,000 million rubles/' Soviet Russia was 
given 48 hours in which to accept these terms. 24 Lenin's 
prediction that in the event the enemy's demands were rejected 
he would made harder terms now came true. 

The German forces drew nearer to Petrograd, seizing towns 
and districts one after another. Any delay in answering the 
German ultimatum threatened to destroy the revolution and 
plunge the country into catastrophe. On February 23 the 
ultimatum was discussed by the RSDLP (B) Central Com- 
mittee. 25 Lenin said that calls for a revolutionary war were 
playing into the hands of the imperialists, while peace, even on 
harsh terms, would give the Soviet state a respite. This view 
received the support of the majority of the CC members. 

On February 24, on the basis of a report by Lenin, the 
ARCEC passed a resolution to sign a peace on the terms 
staled by Germany (116 votes against 85, with 26 absten- 
tions). 26 

The Germans continued their offensive despite the ARCEC 
telegram accepting the terms and despite the fact that the 
Soviet delegation had arrived at the border to resume negotia- 
tions. Pskov fell on February 24. The enemy reached Revel. 

Hastily formed units of the Red Army were sent to the front. 
Many units of the old army responded to the Soviet Govern- 
ment's appeal. A case that was typical of those days is 
described in the reminiscences of V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich. A 
division was marching to the Smolny Institute from the railway 



8 A special agreement specifying how this indemnity was to be paid 
was signed in August 1918. 
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Lenin addresses military trainees in Moscow's Red Square, May 25, 
1918 

Red Armymen training, Petrograd, March 1918 



station to turn in its weapons, archives and funds, and 
disperse. A car drove up to the unit at the head of the division 
and a young worker jumped out of it and ran to the troops 
with a bunch of leaflets containing an appeal to soldiers. 

"An appeal from Lenin/' he shouted. "The Germans arc 
advancing on Petrograd. The socialist motherland is in dan- 
ger!" With these words he began handing out the leaflets. 

The division halted. Its commissar took one of the leaflets 
and read it aloud. The troops listened closely. 

"Well, comrades," he said suddenly, "arc we going to the 
Smolny Institute to demobilise?" 

■ I o the firing-lines," thousands of voices thundered. 

Commands rang out. The division lined up in military 
formation and marched back to the front, to the trenches. 27 
Workers, Red Guards and the Red Army stood firm against 
the onslaught of the enemy. 

In March 1918 the strength of the Red Army, consisting of 
workers and peasants who had volunteered, reached 150,000 
men. 28 

The resistance of the Red Army and the Red Guards and 
fear of bogging down on the Eastern front had a sobering 
effect on the German ruling circles. The peace talks were 
renewed in Brest- Litovsk on March 1, and the peace treaty 
was signed on March 3. The "Ixft" Communists and the Left 
SRs, to say nothing of the other petty-bourgeois parties, 
refused to reconcile themselves to the peace treaty and contin- 
ued their attacks on the Bolshevik Party's policy. They 
planned to prevent the ratification of the Brest Peace Treaty at 
the coming All- Russia Congress of Soviets. 

In view of the great urgency and importance of the question 
of peace, the CC decided to convene the 7th Party Congress. 

On March 7 Lenin delivered a report on war and peace. He 
analysed the developments in Russia after the October armed 
uprising, showed the specifics of the socialist revolution and 
convincingly proved the need for a peace treaty and a respite 
for the Soviet Republic. 

He levelled scathing criticism at the "Left" Communists 
who were demanding a "revolutionary" war against a heavily 
armed international vulture, German imperialism. He 
spoke of the need for a flexible foreign policy: it was necessary 
to manoeuvre, temporarily retreat before the onslaught of the 
superior forces of imperialism. The main thing was to preserve 
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the Soviet Republic and safeguard the gains of the socialist 
revolution. A respite, Lenin said, would enable the Soviet state 
to concentrate on strengthening its defence capability, form 
Armed Forces and begin the building of socialism. 

A resolution, moved by Lenin, approving the signing of the 
Brest Peace Treaty and instructing the Bolshevik Party to take 
energetic steps to strengthen the country's defences was passed 
by a majority vote. 29 

Preparations to move the capital from Petrograd to Moscow 
were started in early March by decision of the Council of 
People's Commissars. Petrograd was near the frontier and de- 
spite the peace the position of the Soviet Republic remained 
unstable. The imperialist!* — of the German bloc and of the 
Entente — could attack again at any time. Moscow's strategic 
position in the centre of the country was more advantageous; a 
network of railways linked it with all parts of the country. The 
Government train pulled into Moscow in the evening of March 
11. The state flag of the RSFSR was hoisted over the Soviet 
Government's building in the Kremlin on March 12. Moscow 
became the capital of the workers' and peasants' state. 

The 4th All-Russia Extraordinary Congress of Soviets, con- 
vened to ratify the Brest Peace Treaty, opened in Moscow on 
March 14. 1918. It was attended by 1,232 delegates, 30 
including 795 Bolsheviks and 283 Left SRs; the other dele- 
gates were registered as uncommitted or as belonging to 
anarchists, SR-Maximalists and other petty-bourgeois par- 
ties. 31 The delegates represented almost all the gubernias and 
uyezds of Central Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Urals, 
Siberia and the northern regions of the Baltic area. The con- 
gress thus expressed the will and aspirations of the millions of 
working people of revolutionary Russia. 

At the first sitting the Deputy People's Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs G. V. Chicherin delivered a report on the 
terms of the Brest Peace Treaty. 

The report on the ratification of the treaty was delivered by 
Lenin, who spoke of the situation in the country after the revo- 
lution, described the state of the economy and the Armed 
Forces, a state that did not allow continuing the war, and 
urged the ratification of the treaty. At the debate the rep- 
resentatives of all the petty-bourgeois parties, including the Left 
SRs, opposed the treaty. However, the vast majority of the 
delegates rallied around Lenin. By securing the signing and 
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ratification of the Brest Peace Treaty Lenin saved the young 
Soviet Republic from inevitable collapse. 

On March 15 the Left SRs withdrew from the Council of 
People's Commissars in protest against the decision of the 
congress. 

The workers, peasants and soldiers wholeheartedly 
approved signing and ratification of the treaty. The uyezd, 
gubernia and regional congresses of Soviets that took place 
throughout the country passed resolutions of confidence in the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government. At factory and 
village rallies the workers and peasants declared their support 
for their Government's foreign policy and denounced the Left 
SRs, who were demanding the continuation of the war. 



Chapter Twelve 

THE BUILDING OF THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF A SOCIALIST ECONOMY 



The peace with Germany gave the Soviet Republic the 
possibility of embarking upon economic rehabilitation and 
beginning socialist construction. 

The road to socialism had to be blazed. Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, founders of scientific communism, had out- 
lined the basic ways of effecting the transition from capitalism 
to communism. The Marxists knew the general direction of this 
road and the leading class forces, but they could not know the 
concrete ways and means of construction. Tt was clear that 
these ways and means would largely depend on the obtaining 
conditions, on the specifics of development in one country or 
another, on the international situation, and so on. "We do not 
claim," Lenin said in 1917, "that Marx knew or Marxists 
know the road to socialism down to the last detail. It would be 
nonsense to claim anything of the kind. What we know is the 
direction of this road, and the class forces that follow it; the 
specific, practical details will come to light only through the 
experience of the millions when they take things into their own 
hands." 1 

Now that this had become the practical task of the day the 
masses had to be given a concrete programme of action. Such 
a scientific programme that took the conditions in Russia into 
account was formulated by Lenin in the spring of 1918 in the 
work The Immediate Tasks of Soviet Power. He mapped out a 
plan for the building of socialism, evolved the principles of the 
proletarian dictatorship's economic policy and comprehen- 
sively showed the creative role of the Soviet state in the 
building of socialism. The proletarian state had to carry out 
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tasks of an unparalleled scale: organise the management of the 
economy, plan labour on a nation-wide scale, organise control 
of the measure of labour and consumption, promote the 
productive forces, raise the people's cultural level and, on that 
basis, achieve a higher level of labour productivity than in the 
capitalist countries. 

In characterising the new tasks confronting the Soviet state, 
Lenin analysed the historical road traversed by the Bolshevik 
Party. "We, the Bolshevik Party," he wrote, "have convinced 
Russia. We have won Russia from the rich for the poor, from 
the exploiters for the working people. Now we must administer 
Russia. And the whole peculiarity of the present situation, the 
whole difficulty, lies in understanding the specific features of 
the transition from the principal task of convincing the people 
and of suppressing the exploiters by armed force to the prin- 
cipal task oi administration." 2 

The successes in the struggle against the bourgeoisie made it 
possible and necessary to change the methods of building the 
socialist economy. The period of a "Red Guard" attack had, 
in the main, ended. The proletariat had not only broken the 
armed resistance of the capitalists and put an end to sabotage 
by the bourgeois bureaucracy but also acquired some expe- 
rience of administration. The aim now was to effect "the tran- 
sition from the very simple task of further expropriating the 
capitalists to the much more complicated and difficult task of 
creating conditions in which it will be impossible for the bour- 
geoisie to exist, or for a new bourgeoisie to arise". 3 Lenin 
attached vital significance to keeping an account of and 
controlling production and the distribution of products in 
order to ensure the planned management of the economy and 
increased labour productivity. Accounting and control of the 
measure of labour and of the measure of consumption were the 
key means of fighting the petty- bourgeois element, the appro- 
priation of the labour of others, profiteers, idlers, and the plun- 
dering of socialist property. 

In those days there were in Russia elements of five different 
socio-economic systems: 1) patriarchal, i. e., a largely natural 
peasant economy; 2) small-commodity production, chiefly 
the peasant farm producing for the market; 3) private- 
economy capitalism — capitalist enterprises and kulak farms; 
4) state capitalism — capitalist enterprises controlled by the 
state; 5) the socialist system — enterprises belonging to the 
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state and the emergent collective farms. The small-commodity 
economy, which was difficult to regulate and which gave rise 
to profiteering and anarchy of production, predominated. In 
those years the petty-bourgeois element, of which the kulaks 
were the exponents in the countryside, was the main danger to 
Soviet power. 

Lenin regarded nation-wide accounting and control, the 
promotion of labour productivity and the curbing of the petty- 
bourgeois element in close connection with the question of 
utilising various forms of state capitalism (i. e., the capitalism 
permitted by the proletarian power on certain conditions). He 
considered that in order to promote individual state enterprises 
it was permissible to attract private capital and set up mixed 
(state-private) enterprises and trusts and conclude agreements 
with capitalists prepared to submit to control by the socialist 
state. Under the dictatorship of the proletariat state capitalism 
was not a threat to the people's power. At the same time, as 
Lenin saw it, state capitalism would make it easier to fight the 
petty-bourgeois element, give the state a certain portion of the 
output and help to expand the country's productive forces. 

Lenin stressed that a major condition for the triumph of 
socialism and for raising the people's living standard was the 
growth of labour productivity. He linked this with the 
country's industrialisation and electrification, with the utilisa- 
tion of the latest scientific and technical achievements, with the 
attainment of a higher general educational and technical level 
by the people. He wrote: 'The raising of the productivity of 
labour first of all requires that the material basis of large-scale 
industry shall be assured, namely, the development of the 
production of fuel, iron, the engineering and chemical 
industries." 4 As a result of the October Revolution and the 
socialisation of the means of production, the Soviet Republic 
became the first state in history to have the possibility of 
planning economic development. 

It is indicative that despite the dislocation, famine and 
absence of raw materials and fuel the Soviet Government 
began planning the electrification of the economy and the 
promotion of the productive forces as early as 1918. The 
commission for the study of sources of energy in Russia, set up 
by the Supreme Economic Council, began its work in early 
1918. A committee for the electrification was set up in Petro- 
grad, and a committee for the electrification of the Central 
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Industrial Region was formed in Moscow, and another com- 
mittee was formed to plan the electrification of the Donbas. 
Leading scientists were enlisted into the work of drawing up 
electrification plans. In July 1918, acting on a recommenda- 
tion by Lenin, the Council of People's Commissars passed a 
decision to build the Volkhov Hydropower Station. The first 
design of this power station was drawn up by the eminent 
power engineer G. O. Graftio in 1911. However, it was not 
put into effect before the revolution. The Soviet Government 
allocated the necessary funds and work was started on the 
project. Further, the Council of People's Commissars decided 
to build a power station at Shatura near Moscow. A 
programme was mapped out for the development of the Urals- 
Kuznetsk complex as an integral economic organisation of two 
large regions, the building of railways, and the creation of irri- 
gation systems in Turkestan. 

An immediate objective of the Bolshevik Party, Lenin indi- 
cated, was to educate the working people in the spirit of 
socialist discipline. After the revolution the workers began 
working not for exploiters but for themselves; the material 
condition of the working people and the strength of the Soviet 
state now depended on their labour, on the expansion of 
production. However, many workers did not understand that it 
was now their business to increase labour productivity. Recall- 
ing the situation at some factories in Russia during the first 
months after the October Revolution, N. K. Krupskaya wrote 
that a woman worker came to see her one day at the People's 
Commissariat of Education, saying: "At our factory nobody is 
working today. We had a general meeting yesterday and 
everybody said they had chores piled up at home. We decided 
not to work today. We're the masters now." 5 Feeling of this 
kind had to be eradicated from the very outset of economic 
construction by patiently explaining that the workers them- 
selves now bore a great responsibility for the destiny of the 
country, for production. Much attention was given to fostering 
conscious discipline at factories. In the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, Lenin noted, labour discipline 
had to be inculcated by persuasion, but compulsion had to 
be applied to those who transgressed discipline, to idlers, 
spongers, to all who lived by the petty-bourgeois principle: 
"Take as much as you can, and give not a hang for anything 
else." 
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It was important, Lenin wrote, that the Party and the 
government should organise an emulation movement. Having 
put an end to exploitation of man by man and made the 
working people masters of the means of production and the 
fruits of their labour, the socialist revolution had given the 
people unlimited possibilities for creative initiative. Lenin 
regarded socialist emulation as a new method of boosting 
labour productivity, inculcating conscious discipline and draw- 
ing the people into the building of socialism. He insisted that 
the Party should give unremitting attention to shoots of the 
new, study advanced knowhow and make it accessible to all 
people, writing that the "force of example for the first time is 
able to influence the people". 6 

Lenin attached special importance to working out efficient 
forms and methods of economic management. The usual prac- 
tice was to set up a collective management at enterprises: the 
workers decided all matters through their elective organisa- 
tions and at mass rallies and meetings. This was due to the 
conditions prevailing at the time, when the capitalist forms of 
management were being discarded and the workers had no 
production organisers of their own. However, collective 
management had shortcomings, one of which was that nobody 
bore any definite responsibility for adopted decisions. 

At the new phase of construction that commenced in the 
spring of 1918 Lenin raised the question of instituting one- 
man management as a key condition for the correct organisa- 
tion of the labour process. One-man management, he stressed, 
had to be combined with control by the working people over 
the work of individuals and of managements. He regarded this 
as a solid guarantee against possible bureaucratic distortions. 
The main principle underlying the management of the socialist 
economy, he pointed out, had to be that of democratic central- 
ism, in other words, the combination of centralised planned 
state leadership with the promotion of initiative by local 
organs and the creative activity of the working masses. 

Socialism, he wrote, required large-scale social production 
in industry and agriculture. Large-scale machine industry 
could not be organised without scientists and technologists, 
without experts. People who could head large-scale industry 
were needed for the management of the economy. There were 
very few such people who were devoted to Soviet power, and 
time was needed to train them. Tn those days it was argued 
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among workers whether the old experts should be used in the 
new, creative work. Most of these experts were linked with the 
bourgeoisie, had come from the bourgeois environment. They 
did not recognise Soviet power and participated in sabotage. 
Lenin warned the Bolshevik Party that these experts would not 
at once appreciate the significance of the socialist revolution, 
that they had to be patiently re-educated. In order to organise 
a large-scale socialist economy it was necessary to use 
bourgeois experts, to treat them with tact and attention and 
give them a material incentive. P. A. Kozmin, a technologist, 
subsequently recalled a conversation with Lenin: "Bring engi- 
neers to the Smolny Institute, Comrade Kozmin, for we'll 
perish without experts.... Those who come to work will find 
better treatment than they had from the capitalists. They will 
later understand that they are participating m a great 
proiect." 7 

The proletariat had also to use organisers of capitalist 
production. The Soviet Government was prepared to talk with 
the directors of trusts, syndicates and banks. It said to them: 
"Submit to state regulation, submit to state power, and instead 
of the complete abolition of the conditions springing from the 
old interests, habits and views of the population, you will get a 
gradual change of all this by state regulation." 8 

Soviet power made its first attempts to utilise elements of 
state capitalism at the close of 1917, when talks were 
conducted by representatives of the Council of People's Com- 
missars with a group of capitalists led by A. P. Meshchersky, 
a leading industrialist and engineer. The subject of these talks 
was the establishment, on the basis of the Sormovo-Kolomna 
industrial-financial group, of a state-capitalist trust embracing 
88 per cent of the locomotive-building industry, 50 per cent oi 
the railway-carriage industry, some mining districts and metal- 
lurgical plants. However, the Meshchersky group stipulated 
unacceptable terms. The talks went on from November 1917 
to April 1918 but no agreement was reached. Meanwhile, 
Soviet economic organs and workers' organisations created the 
conditions for nationalising the heavy engineering factories 
and the formation on their basis of a state association. 

On February 26, 1918 the Kolomna Factory organisations 
met with representatives of the local Soviet and the Metalwork- 
ers' Union and discussed the activities of the Meshchersky- 
led board of directors and noted that these activities were 
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prejudicial to the interests of the working class. It was decided 
"immediately to request the central organisations and the 
Council of People's Commissars to take the Kolomna Factory 
from the joint-stock company and make it the property of the 
Russian Republic". 9 

Owners of tanning and textile mills submitted to control by 
the state. The central organs managing these branches con- 
sisted mainly of workers, who utilised the knowhow of the 
organisers of capitalist industry. Lenin lauded the striving of 
the textile workers to learn from the capitalists how to manage 
their industry. 

Lenin's plan for socialist construction had a hostile recep- 
tion from all the enemies of the proletarian dictatorship. It was 
attacked by the "Left" Communists as well. They objected to 
state accounting and control, the fostering of labour discipline, 
the introduction of one-man management, the employment of 
bourgeois experts and the use of state capitalism, which they 
depicted as a return to bourgeois practices. However, nothing 
came of the efforts of the "Left" Communists to hinder the 
implementation of Lenin's plan. Foremost workers and the 
Communists scored their first successes in strengthening labour 
discipline and increasing labour productivity as early as the 
spring of 1918. 

One of the factors contributing to these successes was the 
return of skilled workers from the Armed Forces. At the same 
time, in the cities there was an outflow of workers who had 
been enlisted into industry from agriculture during the war. 
Factories were thus rid of petty-bourgeois strata, who sought 
"to grab more for themselves". 

In the drive to strengthen labour discipline it was found 
necessary to have recourse to both education and compulsion. 
Fellow workers' courts were set up at many factories in the 
spring of 1918. The sentences passed by these courts for viola- 
tions of labour discipline were reprimand, expulsion from the 
trade union or dismissal from work. 

The movement to strengthen labour discipline was headed 
by Bolshevik workers, who set the example for others. At the 
close of 1917 and beginning of 1918 foremost worker collec- 
tives undertook commitments to establish strict order at their 
factories. This became a mass movement in the spring of 1918. 
The example of the workers at the Bryansk Factory received 
nation-wide publicity. In February 1918, due to sabotage by 
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the capitalists, this factory was closed. Following its nationali- 
sation the workers undertook to organise production, although 
this was a difficult task. The factory had produced only war 
output, but now the workers prepared it for civilian produc- 
tion. On May 9 the factory committee and the workers' 
management drew up "provisional internal regulations", 
which required strict labour discipline. Meetings were forbid- 
den during working hours, workers received pay only for the 
work actually fulfilled by them and provision was made for 
punishment for violations of labour discipline. 

The keynote of this document was that there had to be one- 
man management in production. "No instructions," it said, 
"from persons other than those responsible for production, 
i. e., the manager of the factory and the heads of shops and 
departments, shall be carried out." 10 Lenin spoke highly of 
the "Bryansk regulations" and advised their adoption at other 
factories. 11 

Medical assistance was organised for the Bryansk Factory 
workers. Their housing was improved. A people's university 
was set up at the factory. The workers actively joined in the 
drive for a new, socialist labour discipline. As a result, the 
production plan was fulfilled and labour productivity in the 
manufacture of railway carriages reached the 1913 level. 

The tightening of discipline made it possible to increase 
output at other factories as well. At the Westinghouse Brake 
Factory in Petrograd output increased five-fold; at the Metal 
Works^ the Baltic Shipbuilding Yard and other enterprises 
labour productivity rose by 50-100 per cent during the first 
months of 1918; at the Sudzhenka mines, the Kuzbas, in the 
spring of 1918 the output of coal increased three-fold 
compared with December 1917. 12 

Parallel with the drive for accounting and control of produc- 
tion by the people, for stricter labour discipline and a higher 
level of labour productivity in industry and transport, Soviet 
power intensified the struggle against sabotage, profiteering 
and theft. With the aid of the people, Cheka discovered secret 
stores of food and various commodities and arrested profi- 
teers. It unmasked many foreign agents, who were active in 
profiteering that was undermining the country's economy. 
Under the terms of the Brest Treaty, the Soviet Republic had 
to redeem all securities presented by Germany. Several profi- 
teers who were attempting to sell shares in a number of mines to 
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the Germans were arrested. German diplomats bought up 
valuables and sent them to Germany in the guise of ''dip- 
lomatic luggage". This was discovered in the following way. At 
a railway station in Moscow a porter dropped a box bearing 
the inscription: "War Ministry, Berlin". Gold and silver 
articles, Russian loan bonds and other securities fell out of the 
box. Cheka took steps to stop this plunder. 

An important role in settling questions related to the organi- 
sation of the economy was played by the 1st All-Russia Con- 
gress of Economic Councils, which was convened on May 26, 
1918 on the initiative of the Party Control Committee. At this 
congress Lenin said that in the work of economic bodies much 
was "imperfect, unaccomplished and unorganised", but that 
this should not evoke apprehensions; in the gigantic task of 
restructuring society's economic foundation there was no pos- 
sibility of taking innumerable preliminary fittings. 

The congress discussed the relationship between the centre 
and the localities and one-man and collective management of 
factories. In the report of the Supreme Economic Council it 
was stressed that the management of industry had to be central- 
ised, that enterprises had to be subordinated to the economic- 
councils. 13 This formulation of the question was opposed by 
the "Left" Communists, who argued that the task of the centre 
was not to manage but to control. This decentralist standpoint 
could have nothing in common with Lenin's plan for industry's 
centralised management. 

The congress' resolution on the economic situation in the 
country and on economic policy slated that the economic 
measures instituted by Soviet power had led "to the abolition 
of landed proprietorship in the countryside and to the bour- 
geoisie's removal from the management of the country's eco- 
nomic life". 14 It was declared that the nationalisation of the 
key industries had to be completed. 

The nationalisation of entire industries was stepped up after 
this congress. As early as April 1918 the People's Commissar- 
iat of Commerce and Industry banned the sale and purchase 
of commercial and industrial enterprises or transactions affect- 
ing these enterprises, 15 while the Council of People's Commis- 
sars passed a decree making the registration of all shares and 
bonds mandatory. These measures made it difficult for indus- 
trialist to conceal or remove the valuables and other property 
of enterprises before they were nationalised. 
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The sugar industry, which, along with the oil industry, was 
among the most syndicated branches, was one of the first 
industries to be nationalised (May 2, 1918). 

On June 18 the Supreme Economic Council nationalised the 
Sormovo-Kolomna group of factories. After the necessary pre- 
paration, the Council of People's Commissars decreed the 
nationalisation of the entire oil industry on June 20. 16 

Factories were nationalised by both central and local organs 
of power. The central organ** — the Council of People's Com- 
missars and the Supreme Economic Council — nationalised 
mainly large enterprises: the local organs nationalised chiefly 
enterprises producing consumer goods. Bakeries, flour-mills, 
hulling mills and tanneries were nationalised first because any 
interruption of their work would disrupt the supply of food and 
consumer goods. A total of 2,058 large, medium and small 
factories was nationalised in the period up to the end of July 
1918. 17 

The successful institution of workers' control at factories and 
the first experience of economic construction on the basis of 
Lenin's plan made it possible to give effect to the programme, 
which Lenin had drawn up in December 1917, for the nation- 
alisation of the basic branches of large-scale industry. 

On June 28, 1918 the Council of People's Commissars 
passed the historic decree nationalising large enterprises 
belonging to joint-stock companies in all the key industries: 
mining, metallurgical, metalworking, textile, electrical, timber- 
felling and woodworking, tobacco, rubber and so on. 18 Under 
this decree the factories run by nearly 1,500 joint-stock 
companies became the property of the state. 

The transfer of the factories to the proletarian state had to 
take place as the economic organs completed the preparations 
for the socialisation of the means of production. In order to 
create the conditions for a more organised transfer of the 
factories to the proletariat, the decree of June 28, 1918 stated 
that the former owners would remain as temporary lessees. 
This ensured the planned transition from workers' control to 
workers' management on a nation-wide scale. Equipment, 
stocks of raw material and fuel, and monetary funds were 
checked when enterprises were taken over. 

The trade unions played a large part in nationalising 
factories and organising their operation after they were 
nationalised. On July 30, 1918 the Presidium of the Supreme 
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Economic Council issued instructions for the factory com- 
mittees, control commissions, the Soviets and the central 
administrations on the procedure for putting the decree on the 
nationalisation of industry into effect. 

In December 1918 the 2nd Congress of Economic Councils 
placed it on record that the nationalisation of industry had 
been in the main completed. 

By nationalising the large-scale industry Soviet power struck 
a lethal blow at Russian and foreign capital, depriving it of the 
economic basis for fighting Soviet power. Further, the national- 
isation of the large-scale industry was the decisive step toward 
the creation of the economic foundation of socialism and the 
restructuring of the entire national economy. 

In order to discredit Soviet policy, the enemies of the 
socialist revolution asserted that nationalisation was ill-consid- 
ered and conducted without a system, that it was an 
"anarchist process of seizures". In reality, it was conducted in 
accordance with a programme drawn up by the Bolshevik 
Party in keeping with the conditions actually obtaining in 
Russia. 

By the summer of 1918 Soviet power had made its first 
confident steps in the building of socialism. The experience 
acquired at the time was of epochal significance. 

"When a country has taken the path of profound change, 1 ' 
Lenin said, "it is to the credit of that country and the party of 
the working class which achieved victory in that country, that 
they should take up in a practical manner the tasks that were 
formerly raised abstractly, theoretically. This experience will 
never be forgotten.... It has gone down in history as socialism's 
gain, and on it the future world revolution will erect its socialist 
edifice." 19 



Chapter Thirteen 



IMPERIALISTS ATTACK THE SOVIET REPUBLIC. 
5TH ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF SOVIETS 

1. FOREIGN MILITARY INTERVENTION 
AND THE CIVIL WAR 

The imperialists of the USA, Britain, France and other capi- 
talist countries cherished the hope that the "Bolshevik experi- 
ment", as they called the October Revolution, would crumble. 
To this end they did everything in their power to inspire the 
anti-Soviet struggle of the Russian counter-revolution, sup- 
plied it with money and weapons, conducted subversion in the 
Soviet rear, and organised the economic and political blockade 
of the Soviet Republic. But weeks and months passed without 
the hopes of the imperialists coming true. Surmounting all 
difficulties, the socialist revolution advanced from one triumph 
to another. 

The imperialists regarded the existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic as a threat to the entire capitalist system. Besides, they had 
no desire to reconcile themselves to the loss of the enormous 
revenues which they had been receiving from the exploitation 
of the peoples of Russia and from the plunder of her wealth. 
The signing of the Brest Peace Treaty, which consolidated the 
position of the Soviet Republic and increased the attraction for 
peace in all countries, infuriated the Entente imperialists and 
they finally dropped their cloak of peaceableness and decided 
to attack the Soviet Republic and to increase aid to the internal 
counter-revolution. Their main objective was to overthrow 
Soviet power, restore the rule of landowners and capitalists 
and compel Russia to continue the war on their side. 

The intervention began without a declaration of war, in 
secret from the peoples of the USA, Britain, France and Japan. 
The Entente ambassadors moved from Petrograd to Vologda, 
from where it was more convenient to hold the threads of the 
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anti-Soviet conspiracies. The first British and French troops 
landed in Murmansk in March 1918. In May they were joined 
by an American infantry force. The interventionists were helped 
by the traitor A. M. Yuryev (Alexeyev), who headed the 
Murmansk Soviet. Without the consent or knowledge of the 
Council of People's Commissars he reached a "verbal agree- 
ment" with the interventionists, inviting them to land troops in 
Murmansk ostensibly to defend the north against the German 
forces. 

The intervention in the north continued spreading in the 
course of the spring and summer of 1918. Arkhangelsk was 
captured in early August; in that city, under the protection of 
the bayonets of the interventionists, the whiteguards formed a 
counter-revolutionary "government" headed by the "People's 
Socialist" N. V. Chaikovsky. 

Japanese and then British troops landed in Vladivostok in 
early April. They occupied the Maritime region. American 
forces appeared at the close of June. 

By unleashing a civil war and beginning an intervention 
against the Soviet Republic the international and Russian 
bourgeoisie compelled the workers and peasants to resort to 
arms once again. 

At the time the Entente countries were stiil in no position to 
send large forces to Soviet Russia. The imperialist war had not 
ended and their troops were involved in the hostilities against 
Germany. For that reason they depended on the Russian 
counter-revolution, which was to organise a series of revolts in 
the Soviet Republic. 

The anti-Soviet mutiny of the Czechoslovak Corps was to be 
the signal for decisive action by the internal counter-revolu- 
tion. This corps, consisting of 60.000 well-armed troops, had 
been formed before the October Revolution of Czechs and 
Slovaks of the Austro-Hungarian Army who had been taken 
prisoner or voluntarily sided with Russia. It had been planned 
to use this corps in the French theatre of hostilities against 
Germany. The Soviet Government permitted the Czechoslo- 
vaks' transit to the Far East, where they were to embark for 
France. In the spring of 1918 the trains carrying these troops 
stretched from the Volga to Western Siberia. 

In planning the mutiny the imperialists entered into a 
conspiracy with the corps' reactionary command. For this pur- 
pose France allocated over 1 1 million rubles, which were 
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handed over by General Pierre Janin, while Britain contrib- 
uted nearly 90,000 pounds. 1 US President Wilson allocated 
close on to 8,000,000 dollars out of the presidential fund. 2 In 
order to incite the Czechoslovaks, they were told that the 
Council of People's Commissars was planning to extradite 
them to Austria- Hungary and that to prevent this they had to 
fight Soviet power. For participation in the anti-Soviet revolt 
the Czechoslovaks were promised that their country would 
become independent. The deluded troops found themselves 
involved in an anti-Soviet struggle. The revolt began on May 

25 ■ 

However, far from all the Czechoslovak soldiers succumbed 
to anti-Soviet and nationalistic propaganda. Some 12,000 
Czechs and Slovaks refused to light the Russian workers and 
peasants and joined the Red Army. 3 

For those days, the Czechoslovak Corps, which was holding 
important lines of communication, was a formidable force, 
while the Red Army was still numerically small. The kulaks in 
ihe Volga area and in Siberia rose against Soviet power. In 
June thev seized Chelyabinsk, Yekaterinburg, Syzran, Samara, 
Omsk, Penza, Tomsk and a number. : of other cities. 

On occupied territory they dissolved the Soviets and formed 
counter-revolutionary "governments". For instance, a "gov- 
ernment" consisting mainly of Socialist-Revolutionaries, for- 
mer members of the counter-revolutionary Constituent 
Assembly, was set up in Samara in June 1918. This "govern- 
ment" called itself the "Committee of Members of the 
Constituent Assembly". Relying on the bayonets of the inter- 
ventionists, the counter-revolutionaries restored bourgeois-land- 
owner practices on occupied territory and dealt brutally with 
Communists, officials of the Soviets, and advanced workers 
and peasants. 

A counter-revolutionary SR-Menshevik "government ot 
Siberia was formed in Omsk with the assistance of the US, 
British and French imperialists, and the "Regional Govern- 
ment of the Urals", consisting of Constitutional-Democrats, 
SRs and Mensheviks, was formed in Yekaterinburg. 

By that time Germany, perfidiously trampling the Brest 
Peace Treaty, had occupied the Baltic area, Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine. In Byelorussia the German imperialists set up a 
puppet "government" consisting of members of the bourgeois- 
nationalist Byelorussian Rada, in Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
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they set up governments" consisting of the local bourgeoisie 
and the Baltic German barons, while in the Ukraine the 
Central Rada was restored to power. However, the German 
authorities soon dissolved the Rada and staged the election of 
their henchman P. P. Skoropadsky, one of the biggest Ukrain- 
ian landowners and a former tsarist general, as Hetman of the 
Ukraine. With his assistance the German invaders shipped a 
huge quantity of food and manufactured goods out of the 
Ukraine. 

As all the working people of Russia, the people of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic area rose to fight the invad- 
ers and the internal counter-revolution. This struggle 
assumed a particularly large scale in the Ukraine. The Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets of the Ukraine formed an 
Extraordinary Committee for the defence of the republic and 
the revolution. Risings against the invaders broke out in a 
number of cities in the Ukraine, and a partisan war 
commenced on territory seized by German troops. The Red 
Uuards, while retreating under pressure from numerically 
superior forces, fought bitterly and wore down the enemy 

At the same time, the counter-revolution stepped up its 
activity in the Transcaucasus. The Georgian Mensheviks, and 
Armenian and Azerbaijanian bourgeois nationalists seized 
power and entered into an agreement with the German and 
Turkish command. As a result German and Turkish troops 
occupied Georgia and Armenia. 

In mid- 1918 German forces invaded the Don area. With the 
help of the invaders General Krasnov formed a counter- 
revolutionary Cossack army, which in the summer of 1918 
advanced on Tsaritsyn in order to cut off the Volga waterway 
and Imk up with the Czechoslovak Corps and the Cossacks of 
Ataman Dutov. 

In the North Caucasus Entente money was used to form 
Denikin s whiteguard army. In Baku and Turkestan, with Brit- 
ish intelligence agents instructing them, the Mensheviks SRs 
bourgeois nationalists planned counter-revolutionary risings in 
order to clear the way for British troops. Soviet Baku found 
itself entirely encircled by enemy forces. This oil city was the 
objective not only of British but also of Turkish troops 
commanded by German officers. Baku's difficult position was 
complicated by the fact that Colonel L. Bicherakhov, com- 
mander of a detachment of Terek Cossacks, had ingratiated 
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himself into the confidence of the Baku Soviet by proposing 
that his Cossacks be used against the Turks. At the close of 
July 1918, when the struggle was at its height, Bicherakhov 
betrayed the Baku Soviet and opened the road for the Turks. 

At precisely that moment the British hypocritically offered 
to "help" the Baku Soviet against the Turks. The Baku 
Bolsheviks rejected this offer and fought the Turks and the 
British. However, the conciliators in the Baku Soviet made a 
deal with the British and by a majority vote passed a decision 
to invite British troops to Baku. Soviet power fell in Baku on 
July 31, 1918 and British troops under General Lionel 
Dunsterville entered the city a few days later. 

Undisguised British intervention commenced in Turkestan 
as well. The British imperialists prepared a rising of Russian 
whiteguards and Turkmenian nationalists, who in mid-July 
seized Askhabad and formed the counter-revolutionary "gov- 
ernment" of the Trans-Caspian. At the close of July they were 
in control of the entire Trans-Caspian region. Soon British 
troops arrived and instituted a sanguinary colonial regime. 

Unprecedented crimes were perpetrated by the invaders and 
their hirelings on occupied Soviet territory. Soviet people 
revere the memory of the 26 Baku commissars headed by 
S. Shaumyan and the leading officials of the Turkestan 
Republic headed by P. Poltoratsky, who were foully murdered 
by the interventionists. Tens of thousands of Communists and 
non-party workers and peasants were tortured and shot in the 
North, in the Volga area and other regions. 

The Soviet Republic was ringed by enemies. In assessing the 
military-strategic situation, Lenin wrote on July 29, 1918: 
"Murmansk in the North, the Czechoslovak front in the East, 
Turkestan, Baku and Astrakhan in the South-East — we see 
that practically all the links in the chain forged by British and 
French imperialism have been joined." 4 

The" internal counter-revolution and the foreign imperialists 
thus joined forces as early as the first half of 1918. The inter- 
vention and the Civil War deprived the Soviet Republic of key 
industrial and food-producing areas: the food shortage 
mounted. 

The imperialists intended using the Czechoslovak troops for 
a strike at the very heartland of the Soviet Republic. With 
numerical superiority on their side these troops and the 
whiteguards took Yekaterinburg, and on July 22 they seized 
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Simbirsk with its large cartridge factory and munitions depot. 
On August 7 they broke into Kazan, where the Soviet Repub- 
lic's gold reserves were stored and began an advance on 
Moscow. The Eastern Front became the principal sector of the 
struggle. "We have been defencists since October 25, 1917.... 
We are defenders of the socialist fatherland," 5 Lenin said, 
calling upon the Bolshevik Party and the working class to form 
a large Red Army and a strong rear. On May 29, 1918 the 
ARCEC passed its decision "On Compulsory Conscription 
Into the Workers' and Peasants' Army". Energetic steps to 
repulse the enemy were taken by the Council of People's 
Commissars. In May 1918 the Red Army had over 260,000 
effectives, but by the autumn of 1918 its strength had risen to 
800,000 effectives. 6 The institution of military commissars was 
introduced. The Revolutionary Military Council of the Repub- 
lic was formed in June. The Communist Party assigned 
M. V. Frunze, V. V. Kuibyshev, A. F. Myasnikov, 
S. 1. Gusev, P. K. Shternberg and other veteran Party offi- 
cials to the Red Army. Communists were mobilised en masse 
for the Eastern Front. At the close of 1918 there were nearly 
25,000 Communists on that front. 7 Communists and members 
of the Komsomol cemented the ranks of the Soviet troops and 
set examples of heroism in battle. "The name of Communist," 
it was stated in a memo of an army political department, "im- 
poses many duties, but gives only one privilege, namely, the 
privilege of being the first to fight for the revolution." 8 Within 
two or three months the Soviet Government formed five 
armies in the Volga area and the Urals and the Volga Naval 
Flotilla. 

The mutiny of the Czechoslovak Corps and the offensive of 
the interventionists and whiteguards towards the centre of the 
republic were supported by the kulak risings in the rear of the 
Soviet forces. In the summer of 1918 the SRs, Mensheviks, 
anarchists, Constitutional-Democrats and other counter-rev- 
olutionary parties organised kulak risings throughout the 
country. A conspiracy led by the counter-revolutionarv 
League for the Defence of the Motherland and Liberty was 
plotted in Moscow. 

It would have been quite easy to crush all the anti-Soviet 
risings had it not been for the support these actions received 
from the foreign states, whose embassies and missions in the 
Soviet Republic became centres mustering the forces of the 
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counter-revolution and organising subversion and espionage. 
The British diplomatic representative and spy Bruce Lock- 
hart, the British Military Attache Hill and intelligence officer 
Sidney Reilly, the French diplomatic representative Joseph 
Noulens and the French Consul-General Colonel M. Gre- 
nard, the US Consul-General Dewitt C. Poole and others 
helped to organise conspiracies and rallied all the counter-revolu- 
tionary parties and groups, from the monarchists to the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. The underground 
anti-Soviet League for the Defence of the Motherland and 
Liberty, the Right Centre, the League of Rejuvenation and the 
National Centre sprang up during the first half of 1918. A 
particularly large role was played in this period by the counter- 
revolutionary League for the Defence of the Motherland and 
Liberty, which was headed by the Socialist-Revolutionary 
B. Savinkov and financed by the imperialists. In May 1918 
Cheka uncovered and liquidated the Moscow and Kazan 
branches of that organisation. Savinkov obtained sanctuary in 
the British Embassy and the League continued its activities, 
planning risings in 23 cities in order to form a counter-revolu- 
tionary ring around Moscow and Petrograd. In line with this 
plan Noulens instructed Savinkov to time the action to the 
landing of more Entente troops in Arkhangelsk, i.e., to the 
beginning of July. 9 These risings were to be linked with the 
advance of the interventionists in the North and of the 
Czechoslovaks in the East and thereby form an unbroken 
counter-revolutionary front. _ 

But this broadly conceived plan was frustrated by the Soviet 
Government. The counter-revolutionaries managed to organ- 
ise an uprising only in Yaroslavl and hold out for two weeks 
(from July 6 to 21). In Rybinsk and Murom the risings were 
cut short at the very outset; in the other cities there was no 
action. The failure of this anti-Soviet plan was due to the fact 
that the counter-revolution found no support among the 
masses. The workers and peasants exposed the plots and 
risings and helped Cheka to avert them. 

The Left SRs, who were disaffected with the policy of the 
Communists, likewise took an active part in organising anti- 
Soviet risings. The consolidation of the proletarian dictatorship 
and the unfolding of the socialist revolution showed that the 
Bolsheviks were confidently leading the country along the road 
of socialist development and that there could be no question of 
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the Soviet power changing its policy. The Left SRs were faced 
with the alternative of either defending the interests of the 
workers and peasants and moving forward in a bloc with the 
Bolsheviks or siding with those who opposed the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

After the Brest Peace Treaty was signed the Left SRs 
launched a virulent campaign of slander against the Bolshevik 
Party and Soviet power. They opposed the grain monopoly, 
the food dictatorship and the committees of poor peasants. As 
a result, they lost the confidence of the peasants, on whom they 
had earlier relied. Deprived of a social basis, the Left SRs 
finally defected to the camp of the counter-revolution in the 
summer of 1918 and took the road of conspiracies against 
Soviet power. On June 24 the Socialist-Revolutionary Party 
CC approved a plan for an armed uprising in Moscow. The 
signal for this action, timed to the opening of the 5th Congress 
of Soviets, was to be the assassination of the German 
Ambassador Wilhelm Mirbach. The Uft SRs believed that 
this provocation would enable them to wreck the Brest Peace 
Treaty, provoke a German offensive and seize power in the 
country. Their strike force consisted of 600 men commanded 
by the Left SR Popov. 

The planned risings were made particularly dangerous by 
the fact that the Left SRs were in the Soviet apparatus, in the 
ARCEC, and even in Cheka and the Red Army, and some of 
them held important posts. 

In addition to engineering military gambles, the internal 
counter-revolution started a reign of white terror against lead- 
ers of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government, and 
against Party and government officials in the localities. The 
dimensions reached by this terrorist activity in 1918 may be 
gauged from the fact that in only July there were 414 acts of 
terrorism against officials of Soviet power in 22 gubernias of 
the RSFSR. 10 Thousands of foremost workers and peasants 
were killed. V. Volodarsky, one of the leaders of the Petro- 
grad Party organisation, was murdered in Petrograd on June 
20. On August 30 a member of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party assassinated M. S. Uritsky, Chairman of the Petrograd 
Cheka. On the same day, an attempt was made on the life of 
Lenin m Moscow. As he was leaving a factory, where he had 
addressed the workers, he was grievously wounded by two 
poisoned bullets by the Socialist-Revolutionary Kaplan. 
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The attempt on the life of the leader of the revolution 
touched off a huge wave of anger and indignation throughout 
the country. At meetings and rallies workers, peasants and 
Red Armymen demanded merciless treatment of counter-revo- 
lutionaries. On September 5, in response to the white terror, 
the Council of People's Commissars ordered massive Red ter- 
ror against counter-revolutionaries. 11 Cheka discovered 
scores of plots by underground organisations and caught hun- 
dreds of traitors,' spies and wreckers. In August and September 
1918 it foiled an anti-Soviet plot organised by the British spy 
Bruce Lockhart. A large cache of weapons and ammunition 
and many counter-revolutionary documents were confiscated 
during a search in the British Embassy and the homes of 
foreign agents. 

During Lenin's illness troops of the Eastern Front liberated 
Kazan and Simbirsk. "Dear Vladimir Uyich," wrote the men 
of the 1st Army, "the taking of your home town is a reply to 
one of your wounds, and the reply to the second will be the 
taking of Samara." Lenin answered: "The capture of Simbirsk, 
my home town, is a wonderful tonic, the best treatment for my 
wounds. T feel a new lease of life and energy. Congratulations 
to the Red Armymen on their victory, and, on behalf of all 
working people, thanks for all their sacrifices." 12 

The young Soviet Republic matured and grew stronger in 
the battles against its external and internal enemies. The 
socialist revolution continued making headway. 

2. 5TH ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 

During the anxious summer days of 1918 the country 
prepared for the 5th All-Russia Congress of Soviets. Gubernia 
and uyezd congresses of Soviets were held to consider the most 
pressing questions of the building of the new life, and of the 
Soviet Government's internal and foreign policies. These cong- 
resses elected delegates to the All-Russia Congress and in- 
structed them to support the Communists on all issues. Millions 
of workers and peasants stated their will, which was to be the 
guide-line of the All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the highest 
organ of state power. 

Considerable changes had taken place in the country s polit- 
ical, economic and cultural life in the period that had elapsed 
since the proletariat came to power. It was necessary to sum up 
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the results of the revolutionary work accomplished by the 
people and chart new tasks. 

The congress was opened on July 4 by Y. M. Sverdlov on 
behalf of the ARCEC. The huge hall of the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow was filled to capacity. There were many 
guests — workers, peasants and Red Armymen. 

There were 1,164 delegates with a casting-vote: 773 or two- 
thirds were Communists. But there was also a large SR 
faction — 353 delegates. 13 The Left SRs hoped to win over the 
"Left" Communists and thereby split the congress. 

The congress was greeted by a representative of the British 
workers. In the resolution of the British Socialist Party that was 
read out at the congress it was stated that the governments of all 
imperialist countries had to be reminded that the international 
proletariat would not tolerate their interference in the affairs of 
workers' and peasants' Russia. 14 Messages of greetings were 
received also from the Social-Democratic groups in Germany 
and from the peasants of Norway. These messages were partic- 
ularly heartening at a time when the imperialists had started 
hostilities against the Soviet Republic. They were evidence of 
the Soviet Republic's growing international prestige, 
of international solidarity and the fact that the Soviet Repu- 
blic was not alone in face of the piratical attack of the imperia- 
lists. 

The congress received innumerable messages of greetings 
from the working people of town and countryside and from 
military units. The workers and peasants expressed the confi- 
dence that the congress would firmly stand on guard of the 
socialist revolution's gains and stated they would support its 
decisions. 

After declaring the congress open Y. M. Sverdlov read out 
the proposed agenda: 1. Reports of the ARCEC and the 
Council of People's Commissars. 2. The food question. 
3. The organisation of the socialist Red Army. 4. The Consti- 
tution of the Russian Republic. 5. Election of the ARCEC. 

In the debate on the agenda the Left SRs proposed hearing 
reports from the localities on the attitude to Soviet decrees. 
They counted on discrediting the ARCEC and the Council of 
People's Commissars by criticising individual shortcomings 
in the work of the Soviet apparatus in the localities. But by a 
majority vote the congress rejected this proposal. The Left SRs 
then demanded the repeal of the decree on the death sentence 
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for enemies of Soviet power. This demand, too, was rejected 
by a majority vote. During the voting on a Communist resolu- 
tion in which the Soviet Government was instructed "to purge 
all Red Army units of provocateurs and hirelings of the impe- 
rialists" 15 the Left SRs demonstratively walked out. 

At the second sitting, on July 5, the congress heard reports 
from Y. M. Sverdlov and Lenin on the work of the ARCEC 
and the Council of People's Commissars. 

-The work of the ARCEC," Y. M. Sverdlov said, is linked 
so closely with that of the Council of People's Commissars 
that it is impossible to conceive of one report without the 
other " He drew attention to the disorganising activities of the 
Left SRs in the ARCEC in the period after the 4th Congress of 
Soviets. "All the major items on the agenda of the AKCfcL,, 
he said, "were adopted by our votes against the votes of the 
Ixft SRs the Right SRs and the Mensheviks. ' 16 He showed 
that the Left SRs no longer differed in any way from the Right 
SRs and the Mensheviks; the hatred of the Left SRs had been 
aroused particularly by the Soviet Government's food policy, 
which aimed to save the Red Army, the workers and the poor 
peasants from starvation. There was quite enough grain in the 
country, but the kulaks were refusing to sell it to the state a 
fixed prices. This had forced the ARCEC and the Council ot 
People's Commissars to pass a number of decrees on measures 
against the rural bourgeoisie and the creation of poor peasants 
committees and food procurement teams of workers. 

The Left SRs decided to put a fight at the congress over the 
question of the poor peasants' committees and the food-pro- 
curement teams. A report on the work of the peasants section of 
the ARCEC was delivered by the Lett SR leader M. A. Spindo- 
nova Her report, which was filled with malice and slander 
against the Bolsheviks and the Soviet Government, was calcu- 
lated to antagonise the peasants against the workers 

The work that had been accomplished by the Council ot 
People's Commissars was analysed by Lenin in his report on 
behalf of the Council of People's Commissars and m his 
closing speech. He spoke of the difficulties that had had to be 
surmounted bv the workers and peasants. 'Every month of 
such work and such experience," he said, "is worth ten, it not 
twenty, vears of our history." 17 He spoke ot the need to 
strengthen discipline, which had to be founded on entoelynew 
principles; it had to be a discipline of comradeship, a discipline 
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of independence and initiative in the struggle. 18 He 
denounced the Left SRs for their anti-Soviet policy and 
showed that the workers and peasants approved the policy of 
the Communists and were against the war-mongers. 

He noted that the Soviet Government had given much of its 
attention to the food problem, taking the most drastic mea- 
sures to halt sabotage by the kulaks and end the famine. The 
Left SRs were echoing the white-guards in charging that the 
formation of poor peasants' committees signified a fight against 
the working peasants. Lenin refuted this charge, saying: "It 
is false, a thousand times false, to say this is a fight against the 
peasantry! ... Anyone who says that is an out-and-out crimi- 
nal.... No, we are not even fighting the middle peasant, let alone 
the poor peasant." 19 He pointed out with pride that the 
revolutionary initiative of the workers and peasants had 
already yielded fruitful results and that from the sphere of 
theory socialism had passed to the sphere of living practical 
work. 

Following stormy debates, the resolution moved by the 
Communist faction was passed by an overwhelming majority 
of votes. "The 5th Congress of Soviets," the resolution stated, 
"unconditionally approves the Soviet Government's foreign 
and internal policies. In particular, it approves the measures 
taken by the central authority in the sphere of food and the 
organisation of the rural poor." 20 

By a majority vote the congress rejected the Left SR resolu- 
tion calling for the abrogation of the Brest Peace Treaty and 
instructed all troops in the front-line area to keep watch on 
all persons agitating for an offensive against the German 
forces, arrest and punish them in accordance with war-time 
laws. 

On July 6 the Left SRs began an armed uprising. On in- 
structions from his CC the Left SR Y. G. Blyumkin, who was a 
Cheka official, entered the German Embassy with forged cre- 
dentials and killed the Ambassador Mirbach. The terrorist 
concealed himself in a detachment commanded by the Left SR 
Popov. The Left SRs began the bombardment of the Kremlin 
and tried to break through to the Bolshoi Theatre in order to 
arrest the entire Communist faction at the 5th Congress of 
Soviets. Their aim was to depose the Soviet Government by 
armed force and then, on behalf of the 5th Congress of Soviets, 
announce that power had passed to their hands. 
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The Soviet Government took resolute steps to suppress the 
rising. Lenin personally directed these steps. His immediate 
assistants were Y. M. Sverdlov, N. I. Podvoisky and 
G. I. Petrovsky. 

The counter-revolutionaries had nearly 1,800 troops, a 
detachment of 80 cavalrymen, 6-8 pieces of artillery, 4 
armoured cars and 48 machine-guns; 21 they calculated on 
deceiving some Red Army units and enlisting their support, 
but nothing came of this. However, the rising was extremely 
dangerous. In Moscow it was only one of the risings planned in 
a number of regions. Even in the event the counter-revolution- 
aries were partially successful, they would have been joined 
by other counter-revolutionary forces. Besides, there were 
few Soviet troops in Moscow. Most of the Moscow garrison had 
been sent on July 5-6 to Tambov and Yaroslavl, where the 
Right SRs had risen; part of the troops were in cantonments 
far from Moscow. 

A very large role in stamping out the SR rising was played 
by the Moscow proletariat. In the course of a single day the 
workers of Moscow formed armed detachments in which there 
were nearly 10,000 men. 22 Groups of 40-50 Communist dele- 
gates to the 5th Congress of Soviets were assigned to the differ- 
ent districts of the city and these helped the Party committees 
and Soviets to form these detachments. In the various districts 
complete order was maintained by the workers and Red 
Armymen; many important points were guarded by posts 
manned by members of the Youth League; the guard at the 
Kremlin and the Bolshoi Theatre was reinforced; the Left SR 
faction at the 5th Congress of Soviets led by Spindonova and 
some other SR leaders were taken into custody. The rising 
found itself leaderless. At 4 a.m. on July 7, workers and Red 
Armymen began surrounding the positions held by the putsch- 

1St The Left SRs tried to stage a rising on the Eastern Front, 
which was commanded at the time by the Left SR Muravyev 
The Communists of Simbirsk under the leadership of 
I. M. Vareikis quickly unmasked the traitor and isolated him 
from the masses. Muravyev resisted arrest and was killed in the 
ensuing exchange of fire. Muravyev's treachery created addi- 
tional difficulties on the Eastern Front. 

At meetings and rallies the workers, peasants and Red 
Armymen stigmatised the Left SRs as traitors. 
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On July 9 the 5th All-Russia Congress of Soviets resumed its 
sittings after a three-day interruption. The Left SRs who had 
not been involved in the rising were permitted to attend. The 
proceedings went forward in a calm and constructive atmos- 
phere. 

After hearing the report on the events of July 6 and 7 the 
delegates unanimously condemned the criminal adventure of 
the Left SRs, who had acted at one with the Russian counter- 
revolution and the foreign imperialists, and approved the ener- 
getic actions of the Soviet Government against the putschists. 

Considerable attention was given to the food problem. 
People's Commissar of Food A. D. Tsyurupa, who delivered 
the report on this problem, characterised the difficult grain 
situation caused by the imperialist war, the intervention and 
kulak sabotage. The country was menaced by famine. At all 
costs it had to hold out for another six or eight weeks until the 
new harvest could be brought in. The grain monopoly, the 
food dictatorship, the food procurement teams and the poor 
peasants' committees enabled Soviet power to feed the workers 
and the poor peasants, albeit on half-rations. The 5th Congress 
of Soviets approved the Soviet Government's food policy, con- 
firming the inviolability of the grain monopoly, the fixed prices 
on grain and the policy of organising the rural poor against the 
kulaks. 

On July 10 the 5th Congress of Soviets discussed the ques- 
tion of the Red Army. Tn view of the military intervention and 
the Civil War the creation of a strong regular Workers' and 
Peasants' Red Army was a matter of life and death to the 
Soviet Republic. It was not accidental that the enemies of the 
proletarian dictatorship went to all lengths to wreck the forma- 
tion of the Red Army on the basis of universal military 
conscription. The Left SRs slandered the Communist Party, 
alleging that it was restoring the old army and demanded the 
formation of partisan detachments instead of a regular, disci- 
plined army. 

The Congress passed the resolution "On the Organisation of 
the Red Army", which defined the principles of the Red 
Army's structure and its class character. The Army, this reso- 
lution stated, had to be centralised, well-trained and equipped, 
and welded together by iron discipline; its education had to be 
directed by military commissars drawn from among irreproach- 
able, staunch revolutionaries. The resolution sanctioned the 
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introduction of universal military conscription and proclaimed 
that it was the sacred duty and honourable right of all working 
people "to rise to the defence of the Soviet Republic against 
external and internal enemies at its very first call". 23 

On the same day, the Congress unanimously approved the 
Soviet Constitution— the Fundamental Law of the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic— and elected a new 

A Thf Constitution was drafted by an ad hoc ARCEC 
commission headed by Y. M. Sverdlov, and later Lenin 
introduced a number of additions in the draft, which accen- 
tuated the democratic character of the Constitution and its 
underlying ideas of people's power. 

The coat-of-arms of the Soviet Republic was drafted with 
Lenin's participation. In the initial design of the state seal of 
the RSFSR the drawing of the coat-of-arms contained a 
sword, in addition to the crossed hammer and sickle. Upon 
receiving the draft design, V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich relates, 
Lenin closely studied it. 

" 'It's interesting,' Lenin said. 'The idea is there, but what s 
the sword doing in it?.... We need no conquests. A policy ot 
conquest is totally alien to us: we are not attacking, we are 
beating off internal and external enemies; we are fighting a 
defensive war and a sword is not our emblem.... We must 
remove the sword from the coat-of-arms of our socialist state. 
And with these words he took a sharp pencil and crossed it 

" 'In the rest it is a fine coat-of-arms...,' and he signed the 
drawing." 24 The coat-of-arms of the Soviet Republic sym- 
bolised labour and peace. 

Lenin wanted every chapter and every article ot the Consti- 
tution to express the class substance, peaceableness and demo- 
cratic character of the Soviet state with the utmost clarity. 

The task of the Soviet state was defined in the Constitution 
as the establishment "of the dictatorship of the urban and rural 
proletariat and the poorest section of the peasants in the form 
of a strong all-Russia Soviet power for the total suppression ot 
the bourgeoisie, the abolition of exploitation of man by man 
and the building of socialism". 25 

The Constitution formalised the transfer of the basic means 
of production to the ownership of the people and the abolition 
of private ownership of the implements and means ot produc- 
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tion, and confirmed all the measures instituted by the Soviet 
Government to create the economic basis for the buildine of 
socialism. & 

It asserted the Communist Party's principles of Soviet state 
construction, of Soviet federation, founded on a free alliance 
of all the nationalities inhabiting the country; it confirmed the 
inviolability of the Soviet laws on the equality of nationalities 
and races, on the impermissibility of privileges or advantages 
for one nation over another, and on the impermissibility of 
oppressing or restricting the rights of ethnical minorities The 
Constitution gave legislative embodiment to freedom of con- 
science, the press, assembly and unions. 

Bourgeois constitutions only declare democratic freedoms 
and nghts, but they do not ensure the conditions allowing 
working people to enjoy these rights. In the Soviet Constitution 
the accent was placed on guarantees of the rights of the 
working people, on the possibility of actually enjoying these 
nghts: every article on rights stated the forms and ways in 
which these rights were to be ensured; for instance, freedom of 
expression was ensured by the abolition of the press' depen- 
dence on capital, by placing all the necessary technical and 
material means at the disposal of the workers and peasants 
The Soviet Republic set as one of its aims the provision of 
comprehensive and free education for workers and peasants 

What the Soviet Constitution gives us," Lenin said, "no 
other state has been able to give us in two hundred years " 26 

While recording rights, the Constitution determined the 
duties of citizens. It proclaimed the slogan: "He who does not 
work, neither shall he eat." Labour was proclaimed as the 
prime duty of all citizens. It was declared that the defence of 
the socialist motherland was the honourable duty of the 
working people. 

The 1918 Constitution stated the principles underlying the 
electoral system and suffrage operating in the Soviet state in 
the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, i.e., until 
u ?ni c ' When a new Constif ution was adopted Under 
the 1918 Constitution all working people, regardless of sex, 
nationality and religion, who reached the age of 18 and did not 
exploit the labour of others had the right to elect and be 
elected to the Soviets. Exploiters were denied suffrage. 

The Soviet form of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
mirrored not only the specifics of the transition from capi- 
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talism to socialism in Russia but also common laws: the imple- 
mentation of the principle of the leading role of the working 
class and its vanguard, the Communist Party; the alliance of 
the working class with the bulk of the peasants and other strata 
of working people; the sovereignty of the elective representa- 
tive organs; control by the working people of the work of the 
entire apparatus; expanding participation of the working 
people in the administration of the state; the consistent appli- 
cation of democratic centralism. The basic principles on which 
the Russian form of proletarian power rested and operated are 
of an international character. 

The violent resistance of the bourgeoisie, which was still 
strong economically and had the support of international 
imperialism, compelled the proletariat to resort to special 
methods for the political isolation of the exploiters. Lenin 
wrote that "the question of restricting the franchise is a 
national specific and not a general question of the dictatorship. 
One must approach the question of restricting the franchise by 
studying the specific conditions of the Russian revolution and 
the specific path of its development". 27 This was a temporary 
measure. 

On various pretexts the bourgeois constitutions eliminate a 
large segment of the working masses from elections. The Soviet 
Constitution imposed no restrictions on the working people, 
removing from elections only a numerically insignificant 
groups of the bourgeoisie and their champions, who were 
dangerous to the workers' and peasants' state. 

The Constitution generalised and legislatively embodied the 
great gains of the socialist revolution in an integral Funda- 
mental Law. 

It was world history's first Constitution of a state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a state of the socialist type. It 
differed basically from the constitutions of bourgeois countries, 
from constitutions upholding the bourgeois state, the rule of 
the minority (exploiters) over the majority (the working 
masses). The Soviet Constitution championed the power of 
workers and peasants, their class interests, the interests of the 
vast majority of the people, who in bourgeois countries, while 
being equal before the law, are in fact denied democratic rights 
by thousands of ways and subterfuges. That is why in noting 
the 1918 Constitution's international significance, -Lenin said 
that it mirrored the ideals of the proletariat of the whole 
world. 28 
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Indeed, the Soviet Constitution attracted the sympathy of 
workers of all countries. "The word 'Soviet'," Lenin said in 
November 1919, "is now understood by everybody, and the 
Soviet Constitution has been translated into all languages and 
is known to every worker." 29 

* * * 

As we have already mentioned, in December 1917 the Left 
SRs entered the Government. But in March 1918 they with- 
drew from the Government in protest against the Peace Treaty, 
remaining in the ARCEC and in other central and local organs 
of power. Until the summer of 1918 their factions in many 
Soviets comprised between 30 and 35 per cent of the deputies. 

As regards the Mensheviks, the Right SRs and a number of 
other "socialist" parties that had supported the Provisional 
Government, they were from the very outset on the same side 
of the barricades, so to speak, as the counter-revolutionary 
bourgeois parties, although they continued to function legally 
and had their own press organs. Moreover, they had their re- 
presentatives in- the ARCEC and in the local Soviets. But these 
parties used their legal position and the possibilities accorded 
them by Soviet democracy to undermine Soviet power. They 
formed a bloc with the Constitutional-Democrats and other 
counter-revolutionary elements and participated in the Civil 
War. They organised the counter-revolutionary "govern- 
ments" in the Urals and in Siberia. As a result, on June 14, 
1918 the ARCEC was compelled to pass resolution expelling 
the Right and Centre SRs and the Mensheviks from its own 
apparatus and from all other Soviets. 

"Taking into account," this resolution stated, "1) that 
Soviet power is experiencing an exceptionally difficult time, 
simultaneously withstanding the pressure of international 
imperialism on all fronts and its allies in the Russian Republic 
who in their struggle against the Workers' and Peasants' 
Government do not scruple to use all means, from bare-faced 
slander . to conspiracies and an armed uprising; 2) that the 
presence in Soviet organisations of representatives of parties 
that are clearly striving to discredit and overthrow Soviet 
power is entirely impermissible; 3) that from the documents 
published earlier and also read at the present sitting it is clearly 
seen that members of the Socialist-Revolutionary (Right and 
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Centre) and Menshevik parties, including their leaders, are 
guilty of organising armed actions against workers and peas- 
ants in alliance with undisguised counter-revolutionaries— on 
the Don with Kaledin and Kornilov, in the Urals with Dutov, 
in Siberia with Semyonov, Khorvat and Kolchak and, finally, 
lately with the Czechoslovaks and the Black Hundreds that 
have joined them." 30 In accordance with this resolution, the 
last representatives of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries (Right and Centre) were expelled from the Soviets in 
the latter half of 1918. This step was approved by the broad 
masses of working people. The Left SRs took the road of the 
Mensheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. Follow- 
ing the armed uprisings against Soviet power in the summer of 
1918 the 5th All-Russia Congress of Soviets decreed the 
expulsion from the Soviets of all Left SRs who had been 
involved in the uprisings. Accordingly, the People s Commis- 
sar of Internal Affairs sent the local Soviets a directive to 
remove Left SRs from all executive posts. The defection of the 
Left SRs to the camp of the counter-revolution led their party 
to catastrophe. It began to disintegrate rapidly. Most of the 
rank-and-file left it, and a segment joined the Communist 
Party 

The SR-Maximalists, Internationalist Social-Democrats and 
other small groups never had any appreciable weight or 
influence. Their constant vacillation and attacks against the 
measures instituted by the Soviet Government doomed them 
to complete isolation from the people. 

Broad strata of the urban and rural population saw the 
Communists as the sole champions of their interests 

The single-party system thus took shape in the Soviet 
Republic in the acute class struggle as a result of the alliance of 
the petty-bourgeois parties with the counter-revolution. By 
taking armed action against Soviet power, the petty-bourgeois 
parties antagonised the workers and peasants and excluded 
themselves from the country's political life. 

The enemies of the Soviet Republic used some features ot 
Soviet democracy (the disenfranchisement of the exploiting 
classes) for slanderous attacks on the October Socialist Revo- 
lution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. In a pamphlet. 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, published m 1918, Karl 
Kautskv, who betrayed Marxism and became a leader of the 
revisionists, argued that the proletarian dictatorship was 
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incompatible with democracy. These arguments were torn to 
shreds by Lenin. In The Proletarian Revolution and the Rene- 
gade Kautsky he wrote that a class approach was needed to 
define democracy. There had never been and never would be 
"absolute", "pure" democracy. In a class society democracy 
expressed the will and interests of the ruling classes. Bourgeois 
democracy was, essentially speaking, a dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie, of the minority of the nation. At each step, by 
thousands of subterfuges, it deprived the working people of the 
possibility of enjoying elementary rights. 

Soviet power, on the other hand, gave the working people, 
the huge majority of the population, rights and freedoms which 
they never had anywhere. In a sharp class struggle the proletar- 
ian dictatorship did not come into collision with but, on the 
contrary, ensured the development of democracy. 

In their efforts to discredit the Soviet state system the high 
priests of the bourgeoisie contend that the one-party system is 
incompatible with democracy. In actual fact, in each country 
following the road of socialist development this question is 
decided in accordance with concrete historical conditions. A 
number of socialist countries have a multi-party system, while 
in others, including the Soviet Union, a single-party system 
prevails. 

The downfall of the petty-bourgeois parties was the logical 
outcome of their anti-popular policies. With the loss of all 
support among the people they disappeared from the historical 
stage in revolutionary Russia. 



Chapter Fourteen 



THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION UNFOLDS 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 



1. THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE 

By proclaiming the abolition of private ownership of the 
implements and means of production, the 1918 Constitution 
formalised the nationalisation of the banks, railways and 
large-scale industry. This laid the first foundation stone of 
socialism. The bulk of the working class began to work in the 
socialist, socialised sector of the economy. 

In agriculture the situation was more complicated. There the 
revolution had only abolished landed proprietorship, while the 
property of the rural bourgeoisie (the kulaks) was hardly 
touched. The individual farms of the small and middle 
peasants continued to exist. Both before and after the revolu- 
tion the Communist Party considered that the peasants had to 
see the advantages of socialism for themselves and did not 
pose the task of speeding up socialist reforms in agriculture. 

At the time it did not set the expropriation of the property of 
the rural bourgeoisie as an immediate task, as was done with 
the property of the big urban bourgeoisie. 

In that period the Soviet Government's policy relative to the 
rural bourgeoisie was to make them fulfil its decrees, mainly 
the grain monopoly law. 

However, the kulaks, who had large stocks of food, refused 
to sell these stocks to the state and in reply to the attempts of 
the Soviet authorities to compel them to surrender grain organ- 
ised armed actions and the assassination of local government 
officials and members of food-procurement teams. They 
believed that famine would destroy the Soviet Republic. In this 
they were aided by the anti-Soviet officials in the food organs. 
Instead of implementing the grain monopoly, these officials, 
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acting in the interests of the kulaks, increased the procurement 
prices of grain, overstated the food consumption quota and 
used various pretexts to obstruct the fulfilment of the grain 
procurement orders. Sabotage of the Government's food pol- 
icy reached such dimensions that even a grain region such as 
the Kuban did not, prior to March 1918, send a single pood of 
grain for the Armed Forces and for the starving workers and 
their families. In the same period, profiteers shipped nearly 
2,000,000 poods of grain out of the Kuban. 1 

Meanwhile, famine continued to ravage, in spite of the fact 
that there were adequate stocks of food in the country. The 
stocks of grain in the producing gubernias, excluding the 
Ukraine and other regions occupied by the interventionists, 
totalled 330 million poods. Until the new harvest was brought 
in the consuming regions needed 332 million poods. 2 Thus 
even the stocks that were registered were sufficient to feed the 
population, but before these could be made available it was 
necessary to batter down the resistance of the kulaks, put an 
end to sabotage and purge the food organs of alien elements. 

The difficult food situation was further aggravated by the 
German occupation of the Ukraine. On the heels of that occu- 
pation the whiteguard armies cut the communications linking 
the central gubernias with the Kuban and the Northern Cau- 
casus. The loss of these key grain-producing regions catastroph- 
ically worsened the food supply to the population. 

Grain procurements diminished from month to month. In 
February and March the consuming regions received only 12.3 
per cent of the planned quantity of grain. Petrograd and 
Moscow received only 6.1 per cent of the grain planned for 
April and 5.7 per cent of the planned supplies in May. 3 Petro- 
grad's last stocks of starch and rusks were rationed out in early 
May. In the industrial centres the workers did not receive 
bread for weeks on end. Epidemics of typhoid, cholera and 
Spanish 'flu took a toll of thousands of lives. 

On May 9, 1918 the gubernia Soviets, the food committees 
and the public organisations of the railways received an 
alarming telegram signed by Lenin and the People's Commis- 
sar of Food A. D. Tsyurupa: "The situation in Petrograd is 
unpreccdentedly catastrophic. There is no bread.... The Red 
capital is on the brink of perishing from starvation. The 
counter-revolution is rearing its head, directing the discontent 
of the hungry masses against Soviet power.... In the name of 
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the Soviet Socialist Republic we demand immediate aid for 
Petrograd." 4 

Factories whose output was vital to the country's defence 
began to close down as a result of the acute shortage of food, 
raw materials and fuel. Of the 799 factories in Petrograd 265 
were closed down during the first half of 1918. 5 Workers 
began leaving the city for the countryside with their families. A 
total of 1,500,000 workers and their families left Petrograd 
and Moscow, while the number of workers in the country's 
large-scale industry dropped by more than half. 6 This diminu- 
tion of the proletariat's numerical strength and the dissolution 
of large numbers of workers in the petty-bourgeois mass of the 
peasant population spelled out a formidable threat to the revo- 
lution, for this weakened the leading role of the workers in the 
alliance with the peasants and imperilled the gains of the revo- 
lution. In this situation the fight for grain was a fight to save 
the Soviet Republic, to save the gains of the October Revolu- 

tl0 The RCP(B) Central Committee and the Council of People's 
Commissars took resolute steps to fight the famine. The food 
stocks of the kulaks and profiteers were requisitioned, a strict 
registration of grain was instituted and it was distributed in 
accordance with the principle: "He who does not work, neither 
shall he eat". Children received priority in the distribution of 
bread in the cities. Public food distribution centres were organ- 
ised in Moscow and some other cities. A thin soup and a little 
millet porridge were the usual menu of the canteens in those 
days, but even such dinners could not be assured for 

everybody. . 

In order to alleviate the food shortage, the Soviet Govern- 
ment decided, despite the limited possibilities, to expand com- 
modity exchanges between town and countryside. On April 2, 
1918 it placed at the disposal of the People's Commissariat of 
Food agricultural machines, 400 million arshins* of fabrics, 
2,000,000 pairs of rubber overshoes, 17 million poods of sugar 
and other commodities. 7 It was planned to exchange these 
commodities for at least 120 million poods of grain. However, 
the counter-revolutionary kulaks and the anti-Soviet elements 
in the food organs wrecked this plan. 

In early May 1918 Lenin drew up a series of emergency 



* 1 arshin = 28 inches.— Tr. 
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measures to save the Soviet Republic and strengthen the prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Underlying these measures were the fol- 
lowing provisions: a) the creation of a centralised food appa- 
ratus relying on the support of the broad mass of workers and 
poor peasants; b) the formation of workers' food teams to 
register and confiscate grain from the kulaks; c) the organisa- 
tion of the rural poor, their political education and their unity 
with the working class against the attempts to restore capital- 
ism. 

These provisions were legislatively formalised in decrees 
passed by the ARCEC and the Council of People's Commis- 
sars and became an action programme of the Party organisa- 
tions and the Soviets. 

On May 9 the ARCEC passed a decree investing the 
People's Commissariat of Food with extraordinary powers to 
combat the rural bourgeoisie hiding or profiteering in grain. 
The decree reaffirmed the inviolability of the grain monopoly 
and the fixed prices and declared a merciless struggle against 
kulaks and profiteers. Persons having stocks of grain were 
ordered to deliver all surpluses to the state at fixed prices 
within a week. Persons failing to comply and also those 
engaged in brewing liquor and profiteering were declared 
enemies of the people and subject to trial by a revolutionary 
court. 

The decree called upon all working people, chiefly the rural 
poor, to unite without delay against the kulaks, to help the 
food organisations confiscate grain from kulaks and profiteers. 

All organs of power were obliged to carry out uncondi- 
tionally all the instructions of the People's Commissariat of 
Food related to the supply of food for the country. Armed 
detachments of workers were assigned to the People's Com- 
missariat of Food to enable it to suppress counter-revolu- 
tionary actions. A food dictatorship for the merciless demoli- 
tion of kulak resistance was instituted. 

Moreover, on May 9 the Council of People's Commissars 
decreed the mobilisation of workers for the fight against 
famine. The Commissariat of Labour was instructed, in agree- 
ment with the trade unions, "to mobilise the greatest possible 
number of public-spirited, organised and class-conscious work- 
ers to help the rural poor in their struggle against the kulaks 
and to mercilessly suppress profiteering in grain and attempts 
to infringe the grain monopoly". 8 
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The question was then raised of setting up special organisa- 
tions of the rural poor. At a sitting of the ARCEC on May 20 
Y. M. Sverdlov noted that there was an urgent need for poor 
peasants' organisations capable of suppressing the rural bour- 
geoisie. In spite of the Mensheviks and, particularly, the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, who opposed Sverdlov's motion in 
the ARCEC, a resolution stating that it was necessary to 
"unite the working peasants against the rural bourgeoisie" 9 
without delay was passed by a majority vote. The Soviets were 
instructed to explain to the poor peasants that their interests 
were antipodal to those of the kulaks. 

Lenin relied heavily on the working class, which, in alliance 
with the rural poor, could put an end to the famine and 
thereby save the Republic of Soviets. He knew that without the 
leadership and assistance of the working class the rural poor 
could not fight the kulaks successfully. In turn, the working 
class needed the organised strength of the rural poor, for 
without their help it would be impossible to break the resis- 
tance of the kulaks and find and confiscate the grain hidden by 

them. . 

On May 22, after the ARCEC had decided on the imme- 
diate organisation of the rural poor, Lenin wrote a letter to the 
workers of Petrograd under the heading "On the Famine". He 
wrote: "Either the advanced and class-conscious workers tri- 
umph and unite the poor peasant masses around themselves, 
establish rigorous order, a mercilessly severe rule, a genuine 
dictatorship of the proletariat— either they compel the kulak to 
submit, and institute a proper distribution of food and fuel on 

a national scale; . ... 

« or the bourgeoisie, with the help of the kulaks, and with 

the indirect support of the spineless and muddle-headed (the 
anarchists and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries), will over- 
throw Soviet power.... 

"Either— or. 

"There is no middle course." 10 

He called upon the Petrograd workers to organise a crusade 
against grain profiteers, kulaks, bride-takers and usurers. 

"We need tens of thousands of advanced and steeled proleta- 
rians, class-conscious enough to explain matters to the 
millions of poor peasants ... to assume the leadership ot these 
millions ... to bear in an organised way all the hardships of the 
crusade and take it to every corner of the country for the estab- 
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lishment of order, for the consolidation of the local organs of 
Soviet power." 103 

On May 27 the ARCEC decreed the reorganisation of the 
People's Commissariat of Food and the local food organs. The 
key part of this decree was the provision on the formation of 
special teams consisting of public-spirited workers recom- 
mended by Party organisations, the trade unions or the 
Soviets; these teams, formed in the industrial centres, were sent 
mainly to the grain-producing gubernias. In order to enhance 
centralisation in the procurement of food the Council of 
People's Commissars passed a resolution of June 1 forbidding 
individual institutions and organisations to procure grain. 

At the same time, the RCP(B) Central Committee and the 
Council of People's Commissars appealed to the population to 
help the rural poor and by joint effort defeat the rural bour- 
geoisie and ensure grain for the country. 

In may-June 1918 tension reached bursting point. The mut- 
iny of the Czechoslovak Corps was followed by kulak risings 
throughout the country: atrocities were committed against offi- 
cials of the local Soviets and village activists. These circums- 
tances made it necessary to speed up the creation of special 
poor peasants" organisations. The working class could deal the 
kulaks a crushing blow only in alliance with the rural poor, 
and the objective conditions for setting up poor peasants' orga- 
nisations had taken shape by mid-1918. The 
ARCEC decree on the organisation of the rural poor and the 
supply to them of grain/prime necessities and farm imple- 
ments, passed on June 1 1, 1918, expressed the urgent need for 
poor peasants' organisations. 

In accordance with this decree poor peasants' committees 
were set up in villages and volost centres throughout the 
country as strongpoints of the proletarian dictatorship in the 
countryside. All peasants, with the exception of the kulaks and 
the rich peasants, could elect and be elected to the poor 
peasants' committees, and this meant that the middle peasants 
participated in the formation of these committees. 

The decree determined the functions of the poor peasants' 
committees: distribution of grain, prime necessities and farm 
implements, and assistance to the local food organs in confis- 
cating grain surpluses from the kulaks and rich peasants. 

The Soviets were charged with setting up these committees 
with the assistance of the food organs. The overall direction 
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was provided by the ARCEC and the People's Commissariat 
of Food. 

Lenin regarded the decree on the poor peasants' committees 
a step of enormous significance, a turning point in the develop- 
ment of the socialist revolution. "By taking this step," he said, 
"we crossed the boundary dividing the bourgeois from the 
socialist revolution. By themselves, the victory of the working 
class in the cities and the transfer of all factories to the proletar- 
ian state would not have been enough to create and consoli- 
date the foundation of a socialist system, if we had not also 
created for ourselves not a general peasant, but a really prole- 
tarian buttress in the countryside." 11 

The Left SRs in the ARCEC, in the gubernia, uyezd, volost 
and village Soviets and in the food organs opposed the organi- 
sation of poor peasants' committees and the Soviet Govern- 
ment's food policy. They spoke in the Executive Committees, 
at congresses of Soviets and peasants' rallies and had the 
support of the kulaks and of the parties and groups seeking 
the overthrow of Soviet power. The principal aim of the 
poor peasants' committees was to compel the kulaks to sell 
grain to the state. The workers' teams formed to fight 
the famine played the role of organisers of these committees. 
This movement was led by the workers of Moscow and 
Petrograd. 

In June meetings and rallies of workers were held in 
Moscow to discuss ways and means of fighting the famine. 
Reports were delivered by Lenin, Y. M. Sverdlov, G. I. Pet- 
rovsky, A. V. Lunacharsky, N. K. Krupskaya, I. F. Ar- 
mand and others. 

The trade unions helped to form the food teams. The All- 
Russia Central Council of Trade Unions set up a military 
food commission to organise workers' teams and enlist leading 
workers into the food apparatus. 

Lenin attached paramount importance to the correct selec- 
tion of the workers to be sent to the countryside and insisted 
that each factory sending its representatives to the food teams 
should guarantee their conscientiousness and discipline. He 
recommended the selection of such workers as would later 
leave no blemish on the name of those who were going to the 
countryside to fight the kulaks and save millions of people 
from starvation. 12 

As soon as they arrived in the countryside the workers' 
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teams encountered armed resistance from the kulaks The news- 
Pravda reported that the food teams had to beat off 
^ ore than a hundred attacks by armed kulak gangs, which 
kUled thousands of Party and local government officials in the 
Sumry^de. At the time Lenin wrote: "... the last and most 
numerous of the exploiting classes has revolted against us in 
nurcountry " 13 "Nevertheless, we firmly believe that we shall 
this^ual' (as in 1794 and 1849) course of the revolu- 
tion and will conquer the bourgeoisie." 

However, the food situation improved slowly Inadequate 
amounts of the newly harvested grain were reaching the state 
pSnaries On August 2 Ixnin sent the People's Commissariat 
of Food the Supreme Economic Council and the commissar- 
iats of agriculture, finance and commerce, and industry his 
Theses on the Food Question, in which he suggested sending to 
the countryside all sorts of commodities in exchange for food, 
^asK procurement prices of f^^^ 
permitting workers to bring a certain quantity of flour to Petro 
erad and Moscow from the countryside. 

8 The workers, many of whom were Communists wen > the 
countryside as organisers, friends and leaders of the rural poor 
in the struggle against the kulaks. They told the peasants of the 

dUteftSS sifuation in &^£^J&gg£& 
Soviet power and explained the significance ot the decree on 
Poor peasants' committees and other decrees of the Council of 

Tv^itonar" pec, of the worK of the food teams was 
that th% s.taded out the proletarian and semi-proletarian ele- 
« ts "in tTcountryside Ld raffled f^g*?^. 
class. The workers won the trust and esteem of the £a sanIS - 
ShTrura] Door regarded them as their leaders and defenders 

the following kind of resolution adopted at peasants meeting 
"Hav tag hefrd the report of Comrade Lissov, a 
of the workers of Moscow, we consider it an , urgeta Mnatw to 
begin organising the poor peasants, who arc the only people 
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able to register and confiscate grain surpluses and send them to 
the famine-stricken areas." 16 

On July 10, after the decree on poor peasants' committees 
was read and discussed at a meeting of the peasants of the 
village of Mylnitsy (Sakhtysh Volost, Suzdal Uyezd, Vladimir 
Gubernia), it was unanimously decided to organise a poor 
peasants' committee without delay "for a merciless struggle 
against local kulaks, bourgeoisie and saboteurs". 17 

Striking changes took place by the close of August in the 
uyezds of Voronezh Gubernia: the uyezds that had not given a 
single pound of grain began procuring hundreds of railway- 
carnage-loads. The local official of the People's Commissariat 
ot Food reported that the workers' food teams sent from the 
centre were acting "irreproachably, honestly and with admi- 
rable consciousness..., more by agitation than by force of 
arms.... By their tireless, selfless efforts poor peasants' com- 
mittees have been set up almost everywhere and the uyezd 
food organs have been reorganised and placed on a sound 
tooting". 1 * Workers' teams operated in a similar manner in 
the other gubernias. Simplicity, honesty and modesty were the 
hallmarks of the envoys of the working class. While going 
hungry they did not permit themselves to lake a single gram of 
the grain procured by them. There was no more heinous crime 
than to take this grain for oneself. The relations between the 
workers and the rural poor were determined by the respect and 
boundless trust shown by the rural poor, who accepted the 
workers as their leaders. 

At first errors were made in organising the poor peasants' 
committees. The most dangerous mistake was the wrong atti- 
tude towards the middle peasant. In accordance with the 
decree of June 11, 1918 the poor peasants' committees were 
organisations of the working peasantry. This meant that the 
middle peasants were not to be left out. As a rule the 
committees were elected at meetings of the poor peasants of a 
village or volost with the participation of the middle peasants 
However, in some localities the middle peasants were not 
allowed to vote. Sometimes the middle peasant was subjected 
to unfounded repressions. Lenin wrote that "owing to the 
inexperience of our Soviet officials and to the difficulties of the 
problems, the blows which were intended for the kulaks verv 
frequently fell on the middle peasants". 19 

On August 16 Lenin wrote the draft of a telegram to all the 
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Soviets on the alliance between workers and peasants, in which 
he emphatically condemned the misguided attitude towards 
the middle peasants, for this attitude was only playing into the 
hands of the enemies of the socialist revolution." On the next 
dav Lenin and People's Commissar A. D. Tsyurupa sent the 
telegram to the gubernia Soviets and the food committees in- 
structing them "to bend all their efforts to uniting the village 
r,oor and the middle peasants by ensuring their interests. 2 

Under the influence of the Communists the downtrodden 
rural poor resolutely upheld their own interests, setting up their 
class, political organisations. 

Thanks to the efforts of the workers in the countryside and 
to the organisation of poor peasants' committees the kulaks 
were bridled, while the middle peasants became inclined more 
and more toward an alliance with the working class. 

The Congress of Poor Peasants' Committees of the Northern 
Region, held in Petrograd on November 3-5, 1918, strikingly 

demonstrated the unity of the poor t ^ san ^ a ™" n ^S 
power. Twenty thousand representatives of the peasants 
arrived for the congress, which was a major event m the lrfto 
the country as a whole. The congress, Lenin noted, showed 
that "the poor peasants are uniting and fighting together 
against the kulaks, the rich and the parasites". 22 - ^ 
Towards the close of 1918 there were poor peasants 
committees almost everywhere. Their organisation ^ signed 
that the socialist revolution had reached the most remote 
villages. "Having completed the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in alliance with the peasants as a whole " Lenin wrote, 
"the Russian proletariat finally passed on to the social* ; revo- 
lution when it succeeded in splitting the rural population in 
winning over the rural proletarians and semi-proletarians, and 
Tn unifing them against the kulaks and the bourgeoisie, 
including the peasant bourgeoisie.' 2 

Lenin assessed the organisation of the rural poor as he 
first and most momentous step of the socialist revolution in the 
countryside". 24 

2. WORK OF THE POOR PEASANTS' COMMITTEES 

Led by Communists and public-spirited workers the poor 
peasants' committees began carrying out the fandamental 
teste facing Soviet power in the countryside. While resolving 
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the food problem, they cleared the Soviets of kulak elements 
and made sure that the provisions of the Soviet Constitution 
were strictly observed at elections to the Soviets. 

The consciousness and organisation of the rural poor grew 
as the socialist revolution advanced in the countryside and the 
proletariat exercised increasing influence; the efforts of the 
kulaks to rule the villages were resolutely cut short. The 
peasants began recalling from the Soviets deputies who did not 
justify the trust placed in them and were connected with the 
kulaks, and to elect Communists to replace them. There were 
many instances of poor peasants' committees arresting kulaks 
or their accomplices who had infiltrated the Soviets. 

Tn fighting the kulaks who had penetrated into organs of 
power, the poor peasants' committees in many cases dissolved 
the Soviets and took over their functions. Tn cases where the 
Soviets were dissolved, the poor peasants' committees were 
obliged to organise new elections. But in some localities there 
was a tendency to abolish the volost and village Soviets as the 
organs of power and to replace them with the poor peasants' 
committees. There were instances where the poor peasants' 
committees dissolved Soviets on instructions from uyezd and, 
sometimes, gubernia Soviets and Party organisations. At the 
close of August 1918 the Executive Committee of the 
Novgorod Gubernia Soviet drew up instructions on the organi- 
sation of the poor peasants' committees, in which it was stated 
that the Soviets had to turn over all their affairs to these 
committees. 25 

The extremes and distortions in Soviet construction in the 
countryside were engendered by the acute class struggle, but in 
many cases they were the outcome of the inexperience of offi- 
cials of the local Party organisations and the Soviets. 

On September 26, 1918 the question of Soviet construction 
in the countryside was examined by the collegium of the 
People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs. A resolution defin- 
ing the relationship between the Soviets and the poor peasants' 
committees was adopted and sent to the localities. In this reso- 
lution it was stated that the functions of the Soviets could be 
turned over to the poor peasants' committees only as a 
temporary measure until new elections were held to a Soviet 
that for one reason or another was controlled by kulaks; the 
volost Soviets were instructed to co-operate with the poor 
peasants' committees and help them fulfil their direct tasks. 26 
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Allowing the receipt of these instructions the g^ern.a Sov^ » 
1 leps to rectify the errors that had been made in the local- 
t0 ^e abdished volost and village Soviets were restored. 
iU ?hJ noor peasants' committees did an enormous job in 
TH f Carafn sumluses and confiscating hidden stocks of 
rS^KSr^SScc the food teams controlled river 
1° staoes and railway stations. In the course of a single 
lan h g in 1918 the control posts at the railway stations and 
month in 1918 the com H confiscated more than half 
landing stages of Yy a ^ a fr ^" D ^ a ks profiteers. Altogether 
a million poods of ^ in .^ ul ^ s ^^ poor peasants' 
in the gubernia the ^^.^^^ Jies more than 

grain to the cities. Under the fading The Story otaK 
Rread" Pravda published on July 23, 1918 a repon uy 

beat off several attacks by White Cossacks ana 
repair damaged railway ^J^^,^ &^by 
Moscow with 30 ^^fj^^^acnx lasted all 

SrS2 KfflM after they had 
night. Ihe Cossacks wit ™ k Rifles in nan d, the 

torn up three versts of railway ^ ac e the joU rney 

convoy had to repan "the ^ <^r to ^ 
and bring gram for the starving yy 
There were many instances of this k ,nd. 

Th H e L ai ?aTnf^ufit^ o^^eomputeion alone 
viated the famine, but n w*» industrial 
would not make rt ^ible to ^pply tooa ^ 

centres and the Red Army. In e ^ subs tantially 
tive, the I^^f^ufa<^ WsSfto the country- 
and the quantity of m ^^^*£ d This , in combination 
side in exchange for gram « food ln the 

with other measures, allowed P™^Sf ^ s of grain were 



* An old Russian measure of distance equal to 1.067 km. Ed. 
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quantity was inadequate. The population of the cities and the 
non-producing gubernias received half of the grain needed by 
them. The rest had to be purchased at black market prices 
from private sources. However, the heroic efforts of the 
working class in alliance with the rural poor saved the Soviet 
Republic; the enemies of the revolution failed to starve out the 
revolution. 

The functions of the poor peasants' committees included the 
redistribution of land and the transfer to the rural poor of the 
farm implements and livestock confiscated from the landed 
estates and the kulak farms. 

By the end of 1918 the poor peasants' committees had 
confiscated from the kulaks a considerable part of the imple- 
ments and land in Orel, Tambov, Voronezh, Vitebsk, Tula, 
Tver, Simbirsk, Vyatka and many other gubernias in Russia. 

The confiscated implements were, as a rule, turned over to 
hire centres or sold at low prices to the rural poor. The quota 
of livestock and implements per farm in each given locality 
was determined at meetings of rural poor. 

Fifty million hectares of land were confiscated from the 
kulaks and turned over to the poor and middle peasants, 30 as 
a result of which the number of kulak farms sharply dimin- 
ished, their land holdings decreasing from 80 million hectares 
prior to October 1917 31 to 30 million hectares at the end of 
1918. The confiscation of implements and land surpluses from 
the kulaks over and above the quota established in the given 
locality hit the economy of the kulaks heavily and shook their 
political position. 

The socio-economic pattern of the countryside changed. In 
proportion to the rural population the number of poor 
peasants dropped from 65 per cent in 1917 to 35 per cent at 
the close of 1918, the number of middle peasants increased 
from 20 to 60 per cent, and the number of kulaks fell from 1 5 
to 5 per cent. 32 The middle peasant became the predominant 
figure in the countryside. 

State assistance — allotment of land, livestock and imple- 
ments, and the partial expropriation of the rural bour- 
geoisie — considerably improved the condition of the mass of 
the peasantry, but with the preservation of commodity rela- 
tions in the countryside it was impossible to halt the stratifica- 
tion of the peasant farms. The Communist Party, therefore, 
showed the peasants that the only way out was to unite in large 
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commu „a, econo^^ecc.d^ -h—n 
Xthc t^Z^i"^ political and econom.c 

me "Theway to escape the disadvantages of small-scale torn- 
• a ^ I enin wrote, "lies in communes, artels or peasant asso- 
ciations That is the way to improve agriculture, econom.se 
forces ana combat the kulaks, paras.tes and explo.ters " 
Soever during the first months of Soviet power few collec- 

we"e oU-d. In November 
tastance, 33 collective farms m Pctrograd Gubern.a, 12 near 

^J^'SSS^^ to be turned info state 
farms m organisation of state and collective farms pr^ 
cceded on a large scale in the summer and auturnr o 1918 
^h the formation of poor peasants' 

tive farms were given the best land and *<S1f 

^^■^^^^ 

rubles for loans to the collective farms. 3 - 

At the close of 1918 a total of 3,100 state iarms v/.^ 
At the ciose 011 ^ thousands of poor 

%Stw"n >918. 8 The rural inte..i g ents,a was 
drawn into cultural and educahon^ work. ^ 
The poor f^,~^ d dass struggle. The 

in most cases were led by Socialist -J"*™ ■ . in 2 Q 

first year of Soviet power *ere w c^ 2^ ^uU kns g ^ 
gubernias of the European part of Russia. 
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risings took place in the latter half of 1918. The biggest risings 
in the summer of 1918 occurred in Tula, Yaroslavl, Tambov. 
Orel, Nizhny Novgorod, Ryazan, Kursk, Penza and Vyatka 
gubernias. 

In the struggle against the kulaks the working class and the 
rural poor lost many of their finest sons. Over 4,000 local 
government and party officials and rural activists were killed in 
July 1918, nearly 340 in August and more than 6,000 in 
September. 38 Moreover, the suppression of the kulak risings 
cost the lives of 5,000 of the personnel of the extraordinary 
committees and Cheka units, 59 and nearly 4,500 members of 
the food teams, not counting the wounded and the victims of 
the reign of terror in areas occupied by the whiteguards. 40 
More than 20,000 workers and peasants lost their lives in the 
struggle against the kulaks in only the latter half of 1918. 

Lenin time and again referred to Engels, who had hoped 
that the repression, suppression and expropriation of the 
wealthy peasant, i.e., the kulak, could be avoided. In Russia, 
Lenin said, by virtue of a number of specifics of the situation 
"this assumption did not prove correct; we were, are, and will 
be, in a state of open civil war with the kulaks. This is inevi- 
table". 41 

The clergy, too, were active in the struggle against Soviet 
power. The Patriarch Tikhon excommunicated all believers 
who co-operated with Soviet power. Some monasteries 
became centres of counter-revolutionary actions and were 
used as repositories for weapons and anti-Soviet literature. By 
playing on the religious prejudices and superstitions of the 
peasants, the clergy incited them against Soviet power. 

In underscoring the danger of the kulak risings, Lenin said 
that history knew of many cases of kulaks restoring the 
monarchy and the power of the exploiters and the rich. "Either 
the kulaks massacre vast numbers of workers," he wrote in 
August 1918, "or the workers ruthlessly suppress the revolts of 
the predatory kulak minority of the people against the working 
people's government. There can be no middle course. Peace is 
out of the question: even if they have quarrelled, the kulak can 
easily come to terms with the landowner, the tsar and the 
priest, but with the working class never " 4 * 

The organs of Soviet power combined repressive measures 
against the leaders of the risings with extensive explanatory 
work and political education among the working peasants. 
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nin advised using various means of uniting and rallying the 
ral poor in the struggle against the kulak risings: arming 
them and explaining the aims of the kulaks and the conse- 
quences of their risings through newspapers, leaflets, appeals 
and verbal propaganda. 

In the autumn of 1918 the middle peasants began to join the 
rural poor against the kulaks. A serious lesson for the middle 
peasants was the rule of the whiteguards and interventionists in 
the areas seized by them. The SR-Menshevik "governments" 
set up in these areas restored bourgeois-landowner practices. 
The land received by the peasants as a result of the socialist 
revolution was taken from them and returned to the landown- 
ers. White terror reigned in the towns and villages. Tens of 
thousands of workers and peasants were shot or died from 
torture or starvation. The peasant masses of Siberia, the Urals, 
the Volga area, and Northern and Southern Russia saw for 
themselves the meaning of the "freedom" and "democracy" 
brought by the invaders and the Mensheviks and SRs collabo- 
rating with them. 

The peasants quickly learned of the "order" that was being 
established on occupied territory from the press and letters 
from Red Armymcn who fought the invaders and from eyewit- 
nesses of the atrocities perpetrated by the whiteguards. This 
showed not only the rural poor but also the middle peasants 
the wide gulf dividing them from the kulaks and the 
whiteguards, who were out to depose Soviet power and restore 
capitalism. 

Every day brought with it further evidence ot the 
Communist Party's sound policy, wisdom and foresight The 
Red Army gained one victory after another in the fighting 
against the whiteguards and interventionists. In September and 
October 1918 it liberated the Volga area, drove the Czechoslo- 
vaks and the whiteguards to the Urals, smashed General Kra- 
snov's Cossacks and pushed what remained of them beyond the 
Don Revolutions broke out in Austria- Hungary and Germany 
in the autumn. On November 13, 1918 the ARCEC annulled 
the Brest Peace Treaty. 4 - 1 The liberation of German-held territo- 
ry — the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic area— was 
started. In earlv 1919 Soviet power was restored in most of the 
Ukraine. The 1st Byelorussia Congress of Soviets, which pro- 
claimed the formation of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, was held in Minsk in January 1919. Soviet power 
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was reinstated in the Baltic area as well.* The Lithuanian 
Soviet Socialist Republic was formed. In mid-January 1919 
the 1st Latvian Congress of Soviets in Riga proclaimed the 
creation of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. 44 

The shattered economic and political might of the kulaks 
showed that the poor peasants' committees had carried out 
their tasks and that there was no longer any need for these 
extraordinary committees in the villages and volosts in parallel 
with the Soviets. In accordance with a resolution passed by the 
RCP(B) Central Committee, the question of abolishing the poor 
peasants' committees was included in the agenda of the 6th 
All-Russia Extraordinary Congress of Soviets, which opened 
on November 6, the eve of the first anniversary of the Greai 
October Socialist Revolution. In opening the Congress, the 
ARCEC Chairman Y. M. Sverdlov stressed the specific fea- 
ture of the year that had elapsed: "We can now say with every 
confidence that Soviet power stands firmly and unshakeabh 
throughout Russia." 45 

The consolidation of Soviet power and the peasants' shift to 
the side of the working class were mirrored in the Party 
composition of the Congress. Of the 1,231 delegates, 1,1.99 
were Communists or sympathisers; there were only seven Left 
SRs 46 (at the 5th All-Russia Congress of Soviets there were 
355 Left SRs — 30 per cent of the total number of delegates). 
The Left Socialist-Revolutionary Party suffered political bank- 
ruptcy, losing the remnants of its influence over the peasants 
and sliding into the camp of the counter-revolution. Among 
the delegates there were four anarchists, 1 1 Revolutionary 
Communists, four People's Communists**, two Maximalists 
and one Menshevik. 47 Further, the Party composition at the 
6th Congress reflected the socio-economic changes that had 
taken place in the country during the first year of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Lenin delivered a report in which he 
summed up the results of the work accomplished by Soviet 
power in economic and state construction and in strengthening 
the country's defence capability. Almost the entire large-scale 



* At the close of 1919 and the beginning of 1920 the bourgeoisie 
of the Baltic area, aided by the imperialists of the Entente and Germany, 
regained power and ruled the area until the summer of 1940. 

** The two latter parties were formed in August and September 1918 
as a result of the disintegration of the Left Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party. 
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dustrv had been nationalised. The working class was in 
Sol o all the key industries, banks, transport and trade. 
This was the "basic step in laying the foundations of social* 

iS Lenin spoke of the decisive contribution of the urban 
workers towards the political education and organisation of 
The m al Poor. "And we have now reached a point where the 
Efefet revolution in the rural areas has begun ... and so the 
SS^ES rural poor, uniting with their leaders, the city 
worked are only now providing us with a firm and stable 
foundation for real socialist construction. 

Actinc on the recommendation from the RCP(B) Central 
Commitfee, the Congress passed tf>^«^£2 
to the Soviets and on the abolition of the poor peasants 

^T6th Congress of Soviets gave eloquent testimony of the 
iSoS power had the firm support of the working 
masses. s " 



Chapter Fifteen 



INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE GREAT OCTOBER 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 



Tn the course of its history mankind has witnessed many 
revolutions. However, none of them are comparable with the 
October Socialist Revolution; no historical event can be com- 
pared with it for the force of its impact on all countries and all 
nations, for the gigantic changes that it brought about in the 
destinies of nations. It put an end to capitalism's unchallenged 
rule in the world and ushered in the era of the assertion of 
communism. As a result of the October Revolution, the world 
split into two social systems — socialism and capitalism. The 
revolution confirmed the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching, which had passed the test of experience. 

The victor}' of the October Revolution, the creation of a 
workers' and peasants' stale and the revolutionary transforma- 
tions in Russia spelled out the translation of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the theory of scientific communism into reality. The 
October Revolution showed the road along which mankind 
will put an end once and for all to capitalism, to the calamities 
that it brings the working people of the world. 

The experience of the October Revolution showed the work- 
ing people of all countries that only the socialist revolution 
can create the conditions for the basic revolutionary reforms 
that meet with the interests of the vast majority of the world's 
population. Peace, the institution of democratic freedoms, the 
implementation of the right of nations to self-determination, 
the transfer of the land to the peasants and the nationalisation 
of the basic means of production have been the aspirations of 
the working people of all countries and continents. 

For that reason, to this day the working people of all 
countries consider that it is their duty to give the world's first 
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„,list state every possible support. The October Revolution 
^nnstrated tre sVength and Viability of proletarian mterna- 
t^MTundcrWm^ which are the class interests of the 
Trig peop 'of all countries. An eloquent manifestation of 
£ soUdaritv was the direct participation in the struggle for 

^ These men knew neither the language nor the customs of the 

RU POWs of different countries took part in the street fighting 

"Let the German •imperialists and the. nww * 

S3KSS 3gssts&&~ — 

bor Szamuely, Bela Kun, t erenc i d th revo . 

Czech Jaroslav Hasek, the Serb Oleko Dufd^nd o 

fighting together with your tront-line enemies u y 
day— Germans, Austrians and Magyars. 
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Aware of the sympathy that the October Revolution could 
evoke among the working people, the ruling circles of the 
bourgeois countries used every possible media to discredit the 
revolution. The press in the USA, France, Britain, Germanv 
and other countries was filled with fantastic stories about the 
situation in the Soviet Republic, about the "horrors" perpe- 
trated by the Bolsheviks. The British Government brought out 
a White Book filled with slanderous fabrications about the 
revolutionary developments in Russia. 

In the summer of 1920 the American columnist Walter 
Lippmann and Charles xVlerz, who later joined the editorial 
staff of The New York rimes published a booklet in which 
they pointed out that between November 1917 and November 
1919 the afore-mentioned newspaper had reported the col- 
lapse of Soviet power 91 times. 

At the same time, people who spoke the truth about Soviet 
Russia were subjected to police repressions and judicial perse- 
cution. The US Senate, for instance, set up a special commis- 
sion to try eyewitnesses of the October Revolution, those who 
spoke the truth about the victory of the proletariat of Russia. 
This commission tried the journalists John Reed and Albert 
Rhys Williams, Colonel Raymond Robins, head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Russia, and other Americans who returned 
to the USA from the Soviet Republic. 

Captain Jacques Sadoul of the French Army, who cham- 
pioned the truth about the October Revolution honestly and 
courageously, was three times sentenced to death in absentia 
by the French Government. In September 1917 he came to 
Russia as a political observer of the French Military Mission. 
His meetings with Lenin and the heroic events in the country 
influenced him powerfully. He joined in the defence of Soviet 
Russia, exposing the criminal plans for the strangulation of the 
revolution. He wrote: "The armed interference of the Allied 
bandits and their vassals in the affairs of Workers' and 
Peasants Russia can under no circumstances be qualified as a 
war between the French and Russian peoples. It is a war of the 
bourgeoisie against the proletariat, of the exploiters against 
the exploited. In this class struggle the place of every sincere 
socialist and, consequently, my place is in the rank's of the 
proletarian army against the bourgeoisie. I am joining the 
Red Anny."a 

Sadoul's letters to Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse and 
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other political personalities in France truthfully described the 

^Despite the measures taken by the ruling circles of the capi- 
talist countries, the truth breached all barriers. Subsequently 
Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Communists wrote: 
-The campaign of unbridled lies and slander made little 
impression on the workers of France. Even the most backward 
of them vaguely sensed that their republic was being built in 
Russia that the cause for which the Russian workers were 
gallantly fighting and dying was their cause, the common 
cause of the working people of all countries."" 

The peoples of the belligerent countries, and not only ot 
these countries, enthusiastically welcomed Lenin's Decree on 
Peace and the Soviet Government's determined and consis- 
tent efforts to end the imperialist war. The example ol Sovie 
Russia showed that it was possible to put an end to wars tor all 
time to come. A mass movement for immediate termination ot 
the war unfolded in many countries under the impact ol the 
October Revolution. Massive political demonstrations and 
strikes demanding the conclusion of peace on the terms 
proposed by Soviet Russia were held in Berlin, Vienna, Pans 
London and Budapest. In January 1918 alone nearly a million 
German workers took part in a political strike, demanding an 

^Awate oTanti-war rallies and demonstrations rolled across 
the USA. whose people, while participating in the war, did not 
experience all its horrors. Eugene V. Debs, a leader of he 
American workers, addressed a rally, saying: Her- in this 
alert and inspiring assemblage our hearts are with the Bolshe- 
vik of RusJ Those heroic men and women, those unconquer. 
able comrades have by their incomparable valour and sacr - 
ficc added fresh lustre to the fame of the international move- 
ment The very first act of the triumphant Russian revolution 
wa to proclaim a state of peace with all mankind, coupled 
with a fervent moral appeal, not to kings, not to emperors, 
rulers or diplomats but to the people of all nations 

In some capitalist countries, inspired by the events in Russia 
the workers started an active struggle for the overthrow of the 

C t™Swhich was granted independence by £*g 
Government, the working 

government and set up the Finland Socialist Workers Repub 
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lie at the close of January 1918. But the Finnish bourgeoisie, 
aided by German troops, drowned the revolution in blood. 

In Germany a revolution toppled the monarchy in the 
autumn of 1918. Soviets of Workers' Deputies were formed in 
many cities. In January 19 l l ) massive demonstrations of work- 
ers which exploded into an armed struggle took place in 
Berlin, Bremen. Diisseklorf, Stuttgart and Leipzig. In April 
1919 Bavaria was proclaimed a Soviet Republic. But the 
German bourgeoisie, aided by the Social-Democratic leaders, 
who betrayed the cause of the working people, managed to 
crush the revolutionary movement of the workers. 

A revolutionary wave rolled across Austria-Hungary in the 
autumn of 1918 and brought about the downfall of the 
monarchy. That patch-work empire, which was a prison for 
the peoples inhabiting it, fell apart, and new states emerged on 
its ruins: Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

A bourgeois-democratic revolution led by the proletariat 
triumphed in Hungary at the close of October 1918. In March 
1919 the workers and soldiers of Budapest headed by the 
Communist Party took power and proclaimed the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic. This republic existed for only four months: it 
was destroyed by the bourgeoisie with the aid of foreign 
troops. 

The October Revolution sparked a huge wave of solidarity 
with Soviet Russia throughout the world. 

In mid-February 1918 the newspaper La Victoire reported 
that on behalf of 180,000 organised workers a meeting of 
metalworkers in Paris unanimously passed a resolution of soli- 
darity with the Russian revolution. 6 Tn May of the same year 
more than 200,000 workers of war factories in Paris went on 
strike under the slogans: "Enough of this accursed war!" and 
"Long live the revolution!" 

Demonstrations protesting against the intervention in Soviet 
Russia were held in France in the summer of 1918. Cries of 
"Long live the socialist republic!" rang out at a congress of the 
French Socialist Party in early October. Messages of greetings 
to Soviet Russia were adopted at workers' rallies. 

The finest representatives of the French democratic intelli- 
gentsia^ — eminent writers, scientists and civic leader*; — were 
among the active supporters of Soviet Russia. They included 
Anatole France, Henri Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Marcel 
Cachin, Paul Langevin, Paul Vaillant-Couturier, and Jean- 
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Senary movement n Brl ' am ™^ L ° f fact ^. steW ard com- 
Bntis h Socialist Party ^f^fpXt, Thomas Bell, Arthur 
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the bourgeoisie, and as a ** t ™"° r L oole ^id. Popular songs 
folk. 'Lenin will come here too b ,^ voUm on and its 
were reworded m honour of th w k ^ 
famous leader. And during democrat ons era ^ rf 
the singing of the Hate of siege was 

•Long Live Lenin! Down J™ , mg ; 918 . ma ny war factories 
declared in Naples on »• y preS sure from 

stopped working. °n December ^, im ^ ediate w ;, h - 
the people a resolution ^mand ng t ^ 

£3 itSrSSSSyStt of socialist organisa- 

S,rUg h 8 ! e i^t^^A'ffite ample ofLssia, Soviets of 
Sold^'a^d Sailors' Deputies sprang up in a 
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number of American cities. The Workers' Soviet in Seattle 
organised rallies which demanded that the US President recog- 
nise the Soviet Government and abandon all interventionist 
actions against the Russian people. 11 -' 2 The Soviet of Work- 
ers' Deputies of Pittsburgh called upon the workers of the 
Pittsburgh industrial region to strike in protest against US 
interference in the internal affairs of the Soviet Republic. 
Organisations called Hands Off Russia were formed in various 
parts of the country. Donations for Soviet Russia were 
collected at meetings and rallies. 13 - 14 

The American workers formed initiative committees that 
signed up volunteers wishing to go to Russia and take a direct 
part in the struggle of the Soviet people against the external 
and internal enemies of the revolution. In March 1918 the 
People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs received a telegram 
from the US International Revolutionary Group, stating thai 
the group was prepared to organise and send to Russia an 
international, revolutionary army from America. Another tele- 
gram stated that Red Guards were being formed to help 
defend the revolution. In Seattle alone 500 men volunteered to 
go to Russia, 15 but they were denied exit visas. More than 
3,285 strikes in which over 1,200,000 workers participated 
were staged in the USA in 1918. 16 In March 1919 Lenin 
wrote: "In America, the strongest and youngest capitalist 
country, the workers have tremendous sympathy with the 
Soviets." 17 

Massive demonstrations and meetings of solidarity with 
revolutionary Russia were held in many cities in Latin 
America. 

The Soviet Republic's voluntary abrogation of the unequal 
treaties concluded by the tsarist government with Eastern 
nations strongly impressed the masses. The people of the colo- 
nial and dependent countries saw in Soviet Russia a de- 
pendable friend and champion. 

In the East, as the progressive forces surmounted national 
narrowness they began to understand that there was a direct 
link between the liberation struggle of the colonial and depen- 
dent countries and the struggle of the revolutionary contin- 
gents in the Western states against international imperialism, 
the common enemy of the working people. 

The October Revolution exercised a tremendous influence 
on China. The progressive segment of the Chinese intellitentsia 
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s warmly welcomed it as the greatest event in 
an d working ^f^* r , in Su n Yat-sen, the outstanding 
history- in ^^^^^qamri respect for the 
Chinese revolutionary, ^P^ f the H C ommanist Party and 

ffop'e "S^JSSS^ Paries of China and Russia 
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Russia. Tins ^^^^^^ Indian patriots 

«SR ^ lives and brought 
it to Moscow in November of £|» said «,ndia con- 

October Revolution ""^S^thlhe support of Soviet 
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and deals concluded by ««**^L*^ their esteem for 
ests. The Tnrk.sh workmg people cxpres ^ for 

the Russian ^^SSSo and tt/world prole.ar- 
Lenin, leader of the Russ an revo Constantinople 

* a-rded 

peoples of the Arab BM. of Lenin 

Arab Un>.y set up ,n Syria stated • »•> s(artcd by , he m 

and his associates and the Great Kevoi 
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for the liberation of the East from the yoke of European 
tyrants are revered by the Arabs as a great force capable of 
giving them happiness and prosperity. The happiness and tran- 
quillity of the whole world depend on the alliance between 
Arabs and the Bolsheviks." 24 

The October Revolution gave a powerful impetus to the 
liberation struggle in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Lebanon. 

One of the very first acts of the Soviet Government was to 
annul all the agreements directed against the independence of 
Iran, and for that reason the working people of that country 
regarded Lenin as their liberator from encroachment by Rus- 
sian tsansm and Britain. The rallies and demonstrations that 
took place m Iran helped to form trade unions and other 
democratic organisations of the working people. 

The October Revolution started a new chapter in the history 
of all the Eastern nations. It laid the beginning of the downfall 
of the colonial system, ushering in an epoch of national libera- 
tion revolutions in the colonial and dependent countries. In 
these countries the national liberation movement reached an 
unprecedented scale. 

The revolutionary forces in the bourgeois countries did not 
at the time achieve victory for a number of reasons (the strong 
influence of the social-reformist parties that betrayed the 
revolutionary movement, the absence of genuinely revolu- 
tionary Marxist parties, the split in the working class, and so 
on). However, for the masses the revolutionary battle that 
unfolded under the impact of the October Revolution did not 
pass without leaving a trace. The peoples of the world acquired 
experience of political, class struggle. With the spread of the 
working-class movement, Communist parties that united the 
most consistent and staunchest fighters against imperialism 
sprang up in many countries. 

The attraction of the trade unions mounted. For instance 
the membership of the French General Confederation of 
Labour grew from 170,000 in 1917 to 2,048,000 in 1920. In 
1914 the British trade unions had about four million members, 
but in 1921 their membership climbed to nearly 6,500,000. In 
Italy the number of workers organised in trade unions 
greased from 249,000 to 2,320,000 between 1918 and 

The international significance of the October Revolution is 
not confined to its direct impact on the revolutionary move- 
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ment of the peoples of the world. Its historic importance also 
Hes in the fact that it showed the inevitable repetition of its 
basic features and its fundamental laws in every country 
embarking upon the road of socialist development. 
' In 1920 Lenin wrote that "it is the Russian mode that 
reveals to all countries something— and something highly sig- 
nificant—of their near and inevitable future * 

The e^erience of the October Revolution demonstrated 
that the socialist revolution cannot be accomplished without 
working-class leadership of the working masses It showed that 
had given the proletariat, the most revolutionary class, 
fhe greai mission of leading the struggle of the masses to 

^e existence ofan .rgan- 
ised revolutionary vanguard, a Marxist-Leninist Party, is an 
nlpcnsabk Condition Tof the success of the struggle to «*- 
cateThl ^ exploring system and build the new, socialist society. 
1 S reJn for the defeat of the revolutions in Western 
Europe during the first years after October 1917 was the 
absence of Communist parties. Ortober Revo- 

n the Wrid after 1917. The reactionary forces do not leave 

S y of relying on assistance from Internationa capite- 
fism w ch (as was the case in Russia) does not scruple to attack 
a countrv where the socialist revolution triumphs. The de- 
ence o "the gains of the revolution ^"g*^ 
external enemies is one of the pnnapal laws of the socialist 

Sta The laws that came to the fore in the October Revolution 
we "bS™ of capitalist ownership 
of production; the gradual socialist rcorganisa tu * oL agncul 
ture; planned economic development with the aim ot raisi 
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the people's standard of living, the accomplishment of a 
socialist revolution in ideology and culture. 

The October Revolution and the attitude to u of working 
people in foreign countries exemplified proletarian internation- 
alism, which is one of the great weapons of the struggle of all 
nations for peace, democracy and socialism. 

The October Revolution set a model for the solution of the 
national question, abolishing national oppression and estab- 
lishing equality and fraternal friendship among nations. 

The experience of the October Revolution proved that the 
implementation of the I-eninist national policy leads to the 
abolition of hostility and distrust between peoples. Moreover, 
the working people of different nations begin to aspire lor 
unity in order to build a new life together. Following their 
emancipation by the revolution, the formerly oppressed 
peoples of Russia strove for unity in an integral multinational 
state in order jointly to build the new society and defend it 
against all its enemies. The Ukrainian Soviet Republic, pro- 
claimed as early as the close of 1917, entered into federative 
relations with the RSFSR. The Byelorussian, Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian and Estonian Soviet Socialist republics, that were formed 
at the close of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 strengthened 
their political, military and economic alliance with the RSFSR. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was formed later as a 
result of comprehensive co-operation, fraternal mutual assis- 
tance and growing friendship among the peoples of the country 
in their joint struggle for a common aim. The creation of the 
USSR was the direct continuation of the Great October Revo- 
lution. 

"The formation and successful development of the USSR 
are of huge international significance and an important mile- 
stone in mankind's social progress. The Soviet experience of 
creating a multinational socialist state, the building of a devel- 
oped socialist society by the concerted efforts of all our 
peoples, and the solution of the national question has received 
world-wide recognition and is rendering invaluable assistance 
to all fighters for social and national liberation." 28-29 

The socialist character of the Soviet state, created by the 
October Revolution, determined its policy of peace. From the 
first foreign policy act of Soviet power, the Decree on Peace, to 
the Peace Programme adopted by the 24th Congress of the 
CPSU, the Soviet state has consistently championed the peace, 
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freedom and security of nations. This policy meets with the 
mos t cherished aspirations of all peoples and, for that reason, 
has always had the wholehearted support of the working 
people of all countries. 

Soviet policy in all spheres of life has exercised a revolu- 
tionary influence on the working people of the world and 
helped them in their struggle against exploiters. The bour- 
geoisie have been compelled to reckon with the social progress 
in the USSR and, fearing the revolution, make, in a number of 
cases, certain concessions to the working class. Prior to the 
October Revolution social insurance, a 40-hour working week, 
and so on were, as a rule, unknown in the capitalist world. The 
American author Theodore Dreiser wrote that the 40-hour 
working week, the minimum wage level, state unemploy- 
ment insurance and other reforms benefitting the work- 
ing people were instituted in the USA under the impact 
of the Soviet experience. This, he added, was due to the 
October Revolution and for all this I thank Marx and Red 

The October Revolution and the building of socialism in die 
USSR have brought about a revolutionary change in the minds 
of men. The present-day notions of social justice and of man s 
right to work, education, rest and leisure and a secure old age 
took shape under the influence of socialism's gains. 

In 1946 the United Nations General Assembly adopted its 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in which were pro- 
claimed the right to work, rest and leisure, education and 
social insurance, rights recorded earlier in the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union. 

The road traversed by the Soviet people was not an easy 
one On that road there were not only great, joyous victories 
and achievements; enormous sacrifices had to be made in 
sanguinary wars against aggressors, huge difficulties had to be 
overcome and there were temporary setbacks and errors. 
However, led by the Communist Party, the Soviet people have 
honourably withstood all tests. The steadily developing social- 
ist svstem has proved its invincibility. 

The USSR's conversion from a backward agrarian country 
into a great industrial-agrarian power, the flourishing state of 
its science and culture and the uninterrupted growth ot its 
people's material well-being are the results of the great advan- 
tages of the socialist system. 
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The existence of the Soviet Union and the growth of it s 
economic and military might and international prestige are 
everywhere strengthening the position of the champions of 
peace, democracy and socialism. The building of socialism and 
communism in the USSR is profoundly influencing modern 
society's development. "All nations," Lenin wrote, on the eve 
of the October Revolution, "will arrive at socialism — this is 
inevitable, but all will do so in not exactly the same way, each 
will contribute something of its own to some form of 
democracy, to some variety of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat." 30 History is bearing out these words. 

The victory of the socialist revolution in a number of Euro- 
pean and Asian countries and in the American continent — in 
Cuba — and the formation of the world socialist system are the 
continuation of the irreversible historical processes started by 
the Great October Revolution. 

There has been a turning point in the national liberation 
movement as well. The fact that many Asian and African 
nations have embarked upon the road of independent, non- 
capitalist development is linked with the October Revolution, 
with the building of socialism and communism in the USSR. 
The Soviet Union's multiform political and economic assis- 
tance to the Eastern nations is a huge contribution consoli- 
dating their independence and fostering their economic and 
social advancement. 

Major successes have been scored by the international com- 
munist and working-class movement. Whereas in October 
1917 there were small groups of revolutionaries in foreign 
countries, today in Europe, Asia, America, Australia, Africa 
and Oceania there is hardly a country that does not have a 
Communist or Workers' Party. At the 23rd Congress of the 
CPSU L. I. Brezhnev said that "today, 88 Communist parties 
in all continents have a membership of nearly 50 million". 3 ' 
Moreover, tens of millions of people are united in progressive 
trade unions and in democratic women's and youth organisa- 
tions. The world communist movement is today the largest 
political force in society. 

"The main direction of mankind's development is deter- 
mined by the world socialist system, the international working 
class, all revolutionary forces," states the Main Document 
adopted by the 1969 International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers' Parties. 
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• of the October Revolution and of the Soviet 

tionary movem ^' ^ t C ^^ r to biuld socialism success- 
Lenin's proposition that m order to ^ ^ rf 

Kt^tK - «"* 

country into acco»"f; 3 * f the 0ctober Revolution's impact 

-"SPSS =& ttSKSMS 

are endeavouring to deny mat ackno wledging the 

T" fL'JZSm and u Sfic "character of the at- 

of people arc ^'"^^fSXefbyThe USSR is helping 

its development. For the nal.on of P obbed the 
imperialism ex.sted ^'JSSSfirf SEShed devastating 
working people and ^f"^'^. Future generations will 
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world's first Soviet state. 
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